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PREFACE 


For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  during  and  after  his  tenure 
of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  Prichard’s 
thought  and  writing  were  mainly  occupied  with  ethical  subjects. 
But  his  only  published  book  had  been  on  Kant’s  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge, and  he  had  lectured  at  least  as  much  on  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  perception  as  on  moral  philosophy.  The  back- 
bone of  the  present  volume  consists  of  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
Theory  of  Knowledge  as  it  was  treated  by  Descartes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume — lectures  which  were  written  and  rewritten 
during  the  years  1927  to  1932  and  last  delivered  in  the  latter  year. 
To  these  have  been  added  two  of  his  most  important  articles — 
‘Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World’ 
(1915)  and  ‘The  Sense-datum  Fallacy’  (1938),  a paper  on  ‘Per- 
ception’ read  to  a Cambridge  society,  and  short  papers  on  ‘Seeing 
Movements’  and  on  ‘The  Apprehension  of  Time’.  The  following 
articles  have  not  been  included  in  this  volume — ‘Appearances  and 
Reality’,  ‘A  Criticism  of  the  Psychologists’  Treatment  of  Know- 
ledge’, ‘Philosophic  Pre-Copernicanism : an  Answer’,  ‘Professor 
John  Cook  Wilson’,  and  ‘Mr.  Bertrand  Russell’s  Outline  of  Philo- 
sophy, published  in  Mind  in  the  years  1906,  1907,  1910,  1919,  and 
1928  respectively. 

Much  of  Prichard’s  philosophical  writing  took  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  friends  (which  he  often  asked  them  to  return  to  him), 
and  these  often  exhibit  the  firmness  and  the  subtlety  of  his  thought 
as  forcibly  as  anything  that  he  published  or  that  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death.  The  letters  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
form  suitable  for  publication;  but  they  contain  much  that  is  of 
value,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  many  of  them  available  to 
students  by  depositing  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  editor  of  Mind  for  permission  to  reprint 
‘Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World’, 
and  to  the  Aristotelian  Society  for  permission  to  reprint  ‘The 
Sense-datum  Fallacy’. 
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MR.  BERTRAND  RUSSELL  ON  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD1 

Philosophy,  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Russell’s  recent  Lowell 
Lectures , is  now  for  the  first  time  in  history  coming  into  its  own, 
thanks  to  the  recent  development  of  mathematical  logic.2  One  of 
the  firstfruits  of  this  new  logic  Mr.  Russell  now  gives  to  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world, 
based  on  the  new  logic  as  the  instrument  of  discovery.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  examine  certain  of  the  more  important 
features  of  this  account,  as  presented  in  the  lectures  and  in  a recent 
article  in  Scientia ,3  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that  any  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Russell’s  account,  to  be  adequate,  would  have  to  take 
the  form  of  a commentary  on  it  sentence  by  sentence.  No  shorter 
procedure  could  reveal  the  number  and  nature  of  the  difficulties 
which  it  involves.  This  paper  is  intended  as  the  merest  pis  aller  and, 
for  brevity’s  sake,  textual  comments  will  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
relegated  to  notes. 

Mr.  Russell’s  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  old  one 
common  to  the  empiricists  from  Locke  to  Mill.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  in  reflecting  on  his  own  and  other 
people’s  pre-critical  beliefs,  Mr.  Russell  unquestioningly  accepts 
the  empiricist’s  starting-point.  Taking  for  granted  that  what  is 
known  by  perception  or  observation  is  limited  to  what  he  calls  the 
‘immediate  data  of  sense’,  viz.  ‘certain  patches  of  colour,  tastes, 
sounds,  smells,  etc.,  with  certain  spatio-temporal  relations’,4  he  is 
naturally  struck  by  the  difference  between  this  primitive  knowledge 
and  the  beliefs  of  common  sense  and  of  science.  Common  sense 
believes  in  the  existence  of  things,  i.e.  ‘fairly  permanent  and  fairly 
rigid  bodies — tables  and  chairs,  stones,  mountains,  the  earth  and 
moon  and  sun’.5  The  physicist  believes  in  the  existence  of  a world 
the  contents  of  which  are  very  different  from  sense  data;  ‘mole- 

1  Reprinted  from  Mind,  vol.  xxiv,  N.S.,  No.  94. 

2  PP-  46,  59- 

3  July  1914.  The  lectures  and  the  article  will  be  referred  to  as  L.  and  6".  respectively. 

4 S.  1 . Mr.  Russell  gives  no  reason  except  convenience  for  the  inclusion  of  ‘certain 

spatio-temporal  relations’  among  sense  data.  5 L.  102. 
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cules  have  no  colour,  atoms  make  no  noise,  electrons  have  no  taste, 
and  corpuscles  do  not  even  smell’.1  The  contrast  with  respect  to 
science  is  also  brought  out  thus: 

We  thus  have  still  in  physics,  as  we  had  in  Newton’s  time,  a set  of 
indestructible  entities  which  may  be  called  particles,  moving  relatively 
to  each  other  in  a single  space  and  a single  time.  The  world  of  immediate 
data  is  quite  different  from  this.  Nothing  is  permanent;  even  the  things 
that  we  think  are  fairly  permanent,  such  as  mountains,  only  become  data 
when  we  see  them,  and  are  not  immediately  given  as  existing  at  other 
moments.  So  far  from  one  all-embracing  space  being  given,  there  are 
several  spaces  for  each  person,  according  to  the  different  senses  which 
give  relations  that  may  be  called  spatial.2 

The  question  therefore  arises,  ‘What  sort  of  justification  can  we 
give  for  these  beliefs  of  common  sense  and  science?’ 

Mr.  Russell’s  treatment  of  this  problem  is  largely  determined  by 
his  natural,  and,  I would  venture  to  add,  reasonable  distrust  of  the 
common  attempt  to  show  that  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  the 
‘things’,  i.e.  bodies,  of  common  sense  and  the  atoms  of  science 
from  the  data  of  sense,  by  appeal  to  some  a priori  principle,  such 
as  that  ‘our  sense  data  have  causes  other  than  themselves  and  that 
something  can  be  known  about  these  causes  by  inference  from 
their  effects’.3  Mr.  Russell’s  rejection  of  this  method,  however,  is 
not  unqualified.  ‘It  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  this  way  to  some 
extent,  but  so  far  as  it  is  adopted,  physics  ceases  to  be  empirical  or 
based  upon  observation  and  experiment  alone.  Therefore  this  way 
is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.’4 

As  the  only  alternative  to  such  an  inferential  apprehension  of  the 
existence  of  bodies  would  seem  to  be  a direct  apprehension  of  their 
existence,  and  Mr.  Russell’s  mere  statement  of  the  problem  has 
excluded  the  view  that  a direct  apprehension  is  possible,  it  might 
seem  to  follow  that  no  justification  of  common  sense  and  science 
is  possible.  But  Mr.  Russell  thinks  otherwise.  A third  method  of 
vindicating  these  beliefs  is  possible,  the  discovery  of  which  is  the 
achievement  of  the  new  logic. 

W e may  succeed  in  actually  defining  the  objects  of  physics  as  functions 
of  sense-data.  Just  in  so  far  as  physics  leads  to  expectations  this  must  be 

1 S',  i.  2 L.  104.  3 S.  2. 

4 S'.  2.  I do  not  understand  the  qualification  ‘as  much  as  possible’.  It  must  either  be 
maintained  that  we  know  some  given  principle  a priori  or  that  we  do  not.  In  the  former 
case,  why  should  we  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  knowledge?  In  the  latter,  what  could  we 
gain  by  allowing  ourselves  to  do  what  could  only  amount  to  pretending  that  we  had 
the  knowledge? 
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possible,  since  we  can  only  expect  what  can  be  experienced.  And  in  so 
far  as  the  physical  state  of  affairs  is  inferred  from  sense-data,  it  must  be 
capable  of  expression  as  a function  of  sense-data.  The  problem  of  accom- 
plishing this  expression  leads  to  much  interesting  logico-mathematical 
work. 1 

The  account  of  this  new  method  is  developed  later.  It  is  described 
as  a process  of  ‘construction’  or  ‘logical  construction’.  Instead  of 
inferring  the  existence  of  the  things  of  common  sense,  and  the 
atoms,  and  the  one  all-embracing  space  and  time  of  physics,  we  are 
to  ‘construct’  them,  the  supreme  maxim  in  scientific  philosophiz- 
ing being  that  ‘wherever  possible,  logical  constructions  are  to  be 
substituted  for  inferred  entities’.2  As  Mr.  Russell’s  answer  to  his 
own  problem  is  throughout  in  terms  of  ‘construction’,  and  as 
Mr.  Russell  seems  to  think  that  the  notion  of  construction  has 
introduced  the  same  kind  of  advance  into  philosophy  as  Galileo 
introduced  into  physics,3  it  is  important  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
Mr.  Russell  means  by  ‘construction’.  Unfortunately  this  is  difficult 
to  do.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Russell  not  explain  what  he  means  by 
‘construction’ — though  he  often  refers  to  construction  as  ‘logical 
construction’,  as  ‘hypothetical  construction’,  and  as  ‘intellectual 
construction’,  presumably  to  distinguish  it  from  literal  construc- 
tion, such  as  the  making  of  a chair — but  there  is  also  great  varia- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  things  said  to  be  constructed.  Sometimes 
what  is  said  to  be  constructed  is  ‘an  hypothesis’,  ‘an  explanation’, 
‘a  largely  hypothetical  picture  of  the  world’,4  but  sometimes' — and 
even  in  the  same  context  as  the  preceding' — it  is  some  reality,  e.g. 
‘a  world’,  ‘perspective  space’,  ‘physical  space’,  ‘an  instant’,  ‘a 
point’,  ‘the  state  of  a thing’,  ‘matter’.  The  latter,  however,  is 
plainly  the  normal  usage.  Further,  this  process  of  constructing  a 
reality  is  implied  to  be  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  process  of  definition.  Thus  ‘a  complete  application  of  the 
method  which  substitutes  constructions  for  inferences  would 
exhibit  matter  wholly  in  terms  of  sense-data’,5  and  from  another 
passage6  it  appears  that  to  ‘define  a thing  as  a class’  is  to  construct 
it  in  terms  of  that  class.  Perhaps  two  passages,  taken  together,  best 
reveal  Mr.  Russell’s  meaning. 

The  method  by  which  the  construction  proceeds  is  closely  analogous 
in  these  and  all  similar  cases.  Given  a set  of  propositions  normally  dealing 

1 S.  2.  This  work  is  also  ( L . 133)  referred  to  as  ‘logical  manipulation’,  a phrase 
which  recalls  Jowett’s  description  of  logic  as  a dodge.  2 S.  9. 

3 T 59-  4 L.  87,  93.  5 S.  10.  The  italics  are  mine.  6 S.  9. 
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with  the  supposed  inferred  entities,  we  observe  the  properties  which  are 
required  of  the  supposed  entities  in  order  to  make  these  propositions 
true.  By  dint  of  a little  logical  ingenuity,  we  then  construct  some  logical 
function  of  less  hypothetical  entities  which  has  the  requisite  properties. 
This  constructed  function  we  substitute  for  the  supposed  inferred  entities, 
and  thereby  obtain  a new  and  less  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  body  of 
propositions  in  question.1 

The  space  of  geometry  and  physics  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  or  touched  a point.  If  there  are  points 
in  a sensible  space,  they  must  be  an  inference.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
way  in  which,  as  independent  entities,  they  could  be  validly  inferred 
from  the  data;  thus  here  again,  we  shall  have,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
logical  construction,  some  complex  assemblage  of  immediately  given 
objects,  which  will  have  the  geometrical  properties  required  of  points. 
It  is  customary  to  think  of  points  as  simple  and  infinitely  small,  but 
geometry  in  no  way  demands  that  we  should  think  of  them  in  this  way. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  geometry  is  that  they  should  have  mutual  rela- 
tions possessing  certain  enumerated  abstract  properties,  and  it  may  be 
that  an  assemblage  of  data  of  sensation  will  serve  this  purpose.  Exactly 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  I do  not  yet  know,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that 
it  can  be  done.2 

It  would  appear  from  these  passages  that  the  meaning  and 
rationale  of  the  process  of  construction  are  as  follows.  Certain  beliefs 
of  common  sense  and  science  presuppose  the  existence  of  certain 
realities,  such  as  geometrical  points,  which  are  neither  given  in 
sense  nor  capable  of  being  inferred  from  realities  given  in  sense. 
When  such  a reality,  say  an  X,  is  presupposed,  we  must  try  to 
find  a group  of  sense-given  realities,  A,  B,  C,  D,  which,  though  it 
is,  as  we  know  different  from  an  X,  has  the  properties  which  an  X 
must  have,  if  the  beliefs  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  Xs  are 
true.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  find  a group  of  sense-given  reali- 
ties, A,  B,  C,  D , such  that  the  group,  though  different  from  an  X, 
has  at  least  up  to  a certain  point  the  properties  of  an  X.  Hence 
( i ) ‘constructing  an  X ’ means  finding  a group  of  sense-given  reali- 
ties severally  and  collectively  different  from  an  X,  but  possessing 
up  to  a certain  point  the  properties  of  an  X ; and  (2)  when  an  X 
is  called  ‘a  construction’,  it  is  meant  that  certain  other  realities, 
as  a whole  and  in  their  mutual  relations,  though  different  from  an 

1 S.  10. 

2 L.  1 13-14.  We  naturally  ask,  ‘How  could  anything  but  a point  possibly  have  the 
properties  of  a point?’  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Russell  saying  a little  later 
(p.  124) : ‘when  a point  or  an  instant  is  defined  as  a class  of  sensible  qualities,  the  first 
impression  produced  is  likely  to  be  one  of  wild  and  wilful  paradox.’ 
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X,  have  the  properties  which  common  sense  or  science  presupposes 
an  X to  have. 

This  interpretation  enables  us  to  understand  two  pieces  of  Mr. 
Russell’s  subsequent  terminology  which  would  be  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible. (1)  Nothing  in  the  sequel  is  stranger  to  the  simple- 
minded  reader  than  what  strikes  him  as  Mr.  Russell’s  habit  of 
defining  things  as  being  what  they  palpably  are  not.  Thus  Mr. 
Russell  defines  a ‘thing’,  i.e.  a body,  as  the  class  of  its  appearances. 
Now  ‘a  thing’  being  according  to  Mr.  Russell  a construction,  what 
this  means  is  not  that  a thing  or  a body  really  is  the  class  of  its 
appearances,  but  that  this  class  has  the  properties  which  common 
sense  presupposes  a body  to  have,  so  that  while  we  can  criticize 
common-sense  beliefs  as  presupposing  the  existence  of  certain 
realities,  viz.  bodies,  which  are  essentially  unverifiable,  we  can  still 
find  a core  of  truth  in  these  beliefs,  by  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  beliefs  not  about  bodies  but  about  the  classes  of  their  appear- 
ances, the  reality  of  which  is  indubitable.  (2)  Mr.  Russell  speaks 
of  using  the  realities  he  has  constructed  to  ‘interpret’  the  facts  of 
physics  and  physiology.1  This  will  really  mean  that  if  in  the  state- 
ments of  physicists  we  take  the  terms  ‘atoms’,  ‘physical  space’,  &c., 
to  stand  not  for  what  the  physicists  mean  them  to  stand  but  for 
Mr.  Russell’s  ‘constructions’,  these  statements  will  become  defen- 
sible, being  no  longer  statements  about  realities  of  whose  existence 
we  must  ever  remain  doubtful. 

We  should  naturally  gather  from  the  passages  referred  to  that, 
since  the  materials  out  of  which  the  world  is  to  be  constructed  are 
data  of  sense,  Mr.  Russell  would  be  bound  to  end  with  a Berkeleian 
view  of  the  physical  world,  ‘a  thing’  standing  simply  for  what 
Berkeley  called  ‘a  collection  of  ideas,  observed  to  go  together’, 
and  for  what  Mr.  Russell  would  call  a certain  collection  or 
assemblage  of  sense  data  of  some  particular  mind.2  And  a passage 
in  the  Lowell  Lectures 3 seems  to  make  this  conclusion  inevitable.  He 
is  there  discussing  how  we  are  justified  in  describing  what  common 
sense  would  describe  by  saying  that  a table  viewed  from  one  place 
presents  a different  appearance  from  that  which  it  presents  from 
another,  and  that  by  putting  on  blue  spectacles  we  alter  the 
appearance  of  a table.  And  he  urges  that  the  experienced  facts 
can  be  stated  without  the  commonsense  assumption  of  ‘a  table  of 

1 e.g.  L.  93. 

2 In  L.  108  Mr.  Russell  speaks  of ‘certain  fairly  stable  collections  of  appearances, 

such  as  landscapes,  the  furniture  of  rooms’.  3 L.  77. 
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which  we  see  the  appearances’  and  of  ‘blue  spectacles’.  The  pas- 
sage— which  is  throughout  reminiscent  of  Berkeley — is  too  long  to 
quote.  But  two  sentences  will  show  its  drift.  ‘By  experience  of  the 
correlation  of  touch  and  sight  sensations,  we  become  able  to 
associate  a certain  place  in  touch-space  with  a corresponding  place 
in  sight-space.  . . . All  that  is  really  known  is  that  the  visual 
appearance  in  question,  together  with  touch,  will  lead  to  certain 
sensations,  which  can  necessarily  be  determined  in  terms  of  the 
visual  appearance,  since  otherwise  they  could  not  be  inferred 
from  it.’1  And  Mr.  Russell  concludes:  ‘I  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
quite  generally  that,  in  so  far  as  physics  or  common  sense  is  veri- 
fiable, it  must  be  capable  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  actual 
sense-data’,2  meaning,  I suppose,  that  the  true  beliefs  correspond- 
ing to  the  beliefs  of  common  sense  and  science  must  be  beliefs  about 
actual  sense  data. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Russell  goes  even  further  and  represents  as  the 
ideal  of  scientific  knowledge  an  account  of  the  objects  of  physical 
science  based  on  a solipsistic  view. 

A complete  application  of  the  method  which  substitutes  constructions 
for  inferences  would  exhibit  matter  wholly  in  terms  of  sense-data,  and 
even,  we  may  add,  of  the  sense-data  of  a single  person,  since  the  sense- 
data  of  others  cannot  be  known  without  some  element  of  inference.  This, 
however,  must  remain  for  the  present  an  ideal,  to  be  approached  as 
nearly  as  possible,  but  to  be  reached,  if  at  all,  only  after  a long  preliminary 
labour  of  which  as  yet  we  can  only  see  the  very  beginning.3 

This,  however,  is  not  the  direction  which  Mr.  Russell’s  thought 
actually  takes.  Though  Mr.  Russell  does  not  say  so,  he  seems  to 
feel  that  the  sense-data  of  a single  individual,  even  if  supplemented 
by  those  of  others,  are  inadequate  to  form  what  he  describes  as 
the  ‘ultimate  constituents’  out  of  which  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
structed. And  he  takes  the  apparently  heroic  remedy  of  maintain- 
ing in  effect  that  the  sense-data  of  any  individual,  e.g.  ‘that  patch 
of  colour  which  is  momentarily  seen  when  we  are  said  to  look  at 
the  table,  that  particular  hardness  which  is  felt  when  we  are  said 
to  press  it,  or  that  particular  sound  which  is  heard  when  we  rap 
it’,  exist  independently  of  being  given  in  sense  to  that  individual, 
i.e.  of  being  seen,  felt,  or  heard,  & c.,  by  him.  The  remedy  at  least 
seems  heroic,  for  Mr.  Russell  does  not  hold  that  these  qualities, 

1 L.  80.  2 L.  8i. 

3 S.  io.  This  ideal,  if  it  is  to  be  anything,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  not  merely  an 
ideal  but  the  ideal.  If  so,  what  could  be  the  use  of  trying  to  do  anything  but  to  attain 
it,  and  how  could  the  falling  back  on  any  other  method  as  a pis  allcr  be  of  any  use  at  all? 
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though  independent  of  the  individual,  are  dependent  on  some- 
thing else,  viz.  bodies  of  which  they  are  the  qualities,  as  common 
sense  might  be  supposed  to  think.  The  very  notion  of  a substratum 
belongs,  according  to  him,  to  the  prehistoric  metaphysics  to  which 
common  sense  is  due.1  What  Mr.  Russell  holds  is  that  smells, 
colours,  sounds,  &c.,  have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own, 
in  the  way  in  which  common  sense  thinks  of  bodies  as  having  an 
independent  existence.2  In  consequence  he  prefers  to  refer  to  the 
various  realities  which  form  the  sense-data  of  individuals,  i.e. 
smells,  colours,  &c.,  as  sensibilia  rather  than  as  sense-data.3 

1 S.  8 (cf.  102).  Mr.  Russell’s  habit  of  representing  common-sense  beliefs  as  the  out- 
come of  metaphysical  theorizing  makes  it  hard  to  see  how  Mr.  Russell  could  distinguish 
common  sense  and  philosophy. 

2 A passage  ( S . 4-6)  in  which  prima  facie  Mr.  Russell  is  stating  this  view  only  gives 
us  a stone  in  response  to  our  appeal  for  bread.  He  is  explaining  that  he  regards  sense- 
data  as  not  mental,  and  further  that  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  he  is  concerned  to  main- 
tain that  they  are  physical.  But  when  we  look  for  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Russell 
attaches  to  ‘mental’  and  ‘physical’,  we  find  (a)  that  ‘a  particular  is  called  mental 
when  it  is  aware  of  something’ — which  implies  that  only  a mind  is  mental,  and  then 
only  when  it  is  aware  of  something.  Yet  no  one  would  wish  to  contend  that  a sound  or 
a colour  was  mental  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a mind  aware  of  something.  And  we 
find  ( b ) that  ‘physical’  in  preliminary  discussions  only  means  ‘what  is  dealt  with  by 
physics’  and  that  ‘physics  is  a subject  which  tells  us  something  about  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  actual  world’.  But,  since  the  question  is  simply  about  the  nature  of 
the  constituents,  how  does  the  statement  that  sense-data  are  physical  in  this  sense  of 
‘physical’  take  us  any  farther? 

3 Considering  the  importance  which  Mr.  Russell  attaches  to  the  proper  formulation 
of  any  problem,  the  following  passage  (S.  4)  is  remarkable : 

‘I  shall  give  the  name  sensibilia  to  those  objects  which  have  the  same  metaphysical 
and  physical  status  as  sense-data,  without  necessarily  being  data  to  any  mind.  Thus 
the  relation  of  a sensibile  to  a sense-datum  is  like  that  of  a man  to  a husband : a man 
becomes  a husband  by  entering  into  the  relation  of  marriage,  and  similarly  a sensibile 
becomes  a sense-datum  by  entering  into  the  relation  of  acquaintance.  It  is  important 
to  have  both  terms;  for  we  wish  to  discuss  whether  an  object  which  is  at  one  time  a 
sense-datum  can  still  exist  at  a time  when  it  is  not  a sense-datum.  We  cannot  ask  “Can 
sense-data  exist  without  being  given?”,  for  that  is  like  asking  “Can  husbands  exist 
without  being  married?”  We  must  ask  “Can  sensibilia  exist  without  being  given?”  and 
also,  “Can  a particular  sensibile  be  at  one  time  a sense-datum,  and  at  another  not?” 
Unless  we  have  the  word  sensibile  as  well  as  the  word  “sense-datum”,  such  questions 
are  apt  to  entangle  us  in  trivial  logical  puzzles.’ 

To  follow  this  passage  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  Mr.  Russell  really  uses  his  own 
term  ‘sense-data’  in  two  senses.  If  we  gauge  its  meaning  from  general  statements  which 
throw  light  on  its  meaning,  we  find  that,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  it  is  a relative  term 
which  stands  for  realities  given  in  sense  to  a mind — whatever  ‘given  in  sense’  turns  out 
to  mean — and  which  conveys  nothing  about  their  intrinsic  nature.  If,  however,  we 
ascertain  its  meaning  from  Mr.  Russell’s  instances,  we  find  that  it  is  an  absolute  term 
which  stands  for  the  genus  of  which  certain  realities  having  an  intrinsic  nature  of  their 
own,  viz.  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  touch  are  the  species  (I  exclude 
‘certain  spatio-temporal  relations’  as  incapable  of  being  brought  into  line  with  the 
rest),  and  which  conveys  nothing  about  any  relation  in  which  these  realities  stand  to  a 
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The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Russell  appear  to  be  two : 

(1)  Logically  a sense-datum  is  a particular  of  which  the  subject  is 
aware.  . . . The  existence  of  the  sense-datum  is  therefore  not  logically 
dependent  on  that  of  the  subject.  . . . There  is  therefore  no  a priori  reason 
why  a particular  which  is  a sense-datum  should  not  persist  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a datum,  nor  why  other  similar  particulars  should  not  exist 
without  ever  being  data.1 

Since  this  contention  really  identifies  ‘being  given  in  sense’  with 
‘being  apprehended’,  we  should  expect  the  conclusion,  if  any,  to 
be  that  what  is  given  in  sense  not  only  may  but  must  be  independent 
of  being  so  given.  But  in  any  case  the  contention  must  be  untrue, 
since  in  certain  acts  of  memory,  e.g.  in  remembering  a past  thought, 
there  is  certainly  awareness  of  a particular,  and  if  Mr.  Russell’s 
contention  were  true,  the  particular  in  being  remembered  would 
be  given  in  sense. 

(2)  I regard  sense-data  as  not  mental,  and  as  being,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  actual  subject-matter  of  physics.  There  are  arguments,  shortly  to  be 
examined,  for  their  subjectivity,  but  these  arguments  seem  to  me  to  prove 
physiological  subjectivity,  i.e.  causal  dependence  on  the  sense-organs, 
nerves,  and  brain.  The  appearance  which  a thing  presents  to  us  is 
causally  dependent  upon  these,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  is  dependent 

mind.  Probably  the  nearest  term  in  ordinary  language  for  this  genus  is  ‘sensations’. 
(This  double  usage  is,  of  course,  no  accident.  It  is  based  on  Mr.  Russell’s  view  that  the 
realities  which  are  given  in  sense,  i.e.  which  are  sense-data  in  the  first  sense,  consist  of 
sense-data  in  the  second  sense.  But  to  be  justified,  the  two  senses  must  be  convertible, 
which  would  require  not  only  that  what  is  a sense-datum  in  the  first  sense  must  be  a 
sense-datum  in  the  second,  but  also  that  what  is  a sense-datum  in  the  second  sense 
must  be  a sense-datum  in  the  first — which  is  just  the  view  that  Mr.  Russell  wishes  to 
avoid.) 

Given  this  distinction  it  is  clear  that  the  proper  formulation  of  Mr.  Russell’s  problem 
is,  ‘Are  sense-data  in  the  second  sense  necessarily  also  sense-data  in  the  first?’  But  con- 
sider Mr.  Russell’s  view.  Of  course,  Mr.  Russell  rightly  says  that  the  question,  ‘Can 
sense-data  exist  without  being  given?’  is  trivial,  because  he  here  means  by  ‘sense-data’ 
realities  given  in  sense,  i.e.  sense-data  in  the  first  sense.  From  the  very  form  of  the 
question  the  answer  is  necessarily  ‘No’.  But  is  Mr.  Russell’s  emendation  any  improve- 
ment? It ‘sensibilia1  is  taken  in  its  etymological  and  natural  sense  of ‘realities  capable  of 
being  given  in  sense’,  the  question,  ‘Can  “ sensibilia ” exist  without  being  given?’  is 
equally  trivial,  since  the  very  form  of  the  question  requires  the  answer  to  be  ‘Yes’. 
And  if  we  take  ‘ sensibilia ’ in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Russell  of  ‘objects  having 
the  same  metaphysical  and  physical  status  as  sense-data,  without  necessarily  being 
data  to  any  mind’ — which  can  only  mean  ‘realities  which  are  sense-data  in  the  second 
sense,  but  which  need  not  be  sense-data  in  the  first  sense’,  the  question  is  not  only 
trivial  but  also  begs  the  question  at  issue  by  tacitly  assuming  that  sense-data  in  the 
second  sense  need  not  be  sense-data  in  the  first.  The  truth  is  that  not  merely  does 
Mr.  Russell  not  deliver  us  from  his  ‘trivial  logical  puzzle’  but  it  is  simply  Mr.  Russell’s 
own  equivocal  use  of  the  term  ‘sense-data’  that  is  responsible  for  it. 

1 & 6. 
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upon  intervening  fog  or  smoke-coloured  glass. . . . We  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  things  appear  from  places  not  surrounded  by  brain 
and  nerves  and  sense-organs,  because  we  cannot  leave  the  body ; but  con- 
tinuity makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  present  some 
appearance  at  such  places.1  Any  such  appearance  would  be  included 
among  sensibilia.  . . . What  the  mind  adds  to  sensibilia , in  fact  is  merely 
awareness. 

Here  Mr.  Russell’s  language  suggests  that  he  is  not  even  convinced 
by  his  own  argument.  Its  weakness  lies  on  the  surface.  Not  only 
does  the  appeal  to  continuity  suggest  the  opposite  conclusion,  since 
the  argument  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and 
sense  organs,  but  Mr.  Russell  is  not  justified,  at  any  rate  at  this 
stage  of  his  argument,  in  presupposing  the  existence  of  these  bodies 
of  common  sense  at  all.2  The  really  remarkable  thing,  however, 
is  that  Mr.  Russell  confines  himself  to  physiological  considerations 
and  never  even  raises  what  would  seem  the  natural  question  to 
put,  viz.  ‘Is  it  not  simply  nonsense  to  speak  of  an  appearance 
which  is  not  an  appearance  to  someone?’,  and  that  consequently 
he  never  even  does  so  much  as  to  refer  to  the  arguments  used  by 
Berkeley  to  establish  the  dependence  of  what  is  perceived  upon  a 
percipient. 

So  far  I have  only  summarized  Mr.  Russell’s  view  (i)  of  the 
proper  method  of  vindicating  common  sense  and  science,  viz.  that 
of ‘constructing’  their  worlds,  and  (2)  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
these  worlds  are  to  be  constructed.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Russell’s  account  of  the  actual  process  of  construction.  This  is 
stated  to  be  a long  and  difficult  journey.  That  Mr.  Russell  may 
not  be  misrepresented,  his  account  is  best  exhibited  by  quotations 
of  which  the  first  is  inevitably  lengthy. 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  ‘place’,  and  how  it 
comes  that  two  places  of  different  sorts  are  associated  with  every  sense- 
datum,  namely  the  place  at  which  it  is  and  the  place  from  which  it  is  per- 
ceived. The  theory  to  be  advocated  is  closely  analogous  to  Leibniz’s 
monadology,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  being  less  smooth  and  tidy. 

The  first  fact  to  notice  is  that,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  no  sensibile 
is  ever  a datum  to  two  people  at  once.  The  things  seen  by  two  different 
people  are  often  closely  similar,  so  similar  that  the  same  words  can  be  used 
to  denote  them,  without  which  communication  with  others  concerning 

1 4,  5- 

2 Mr.  Russell  actually  says : ‘Berkeley’s  attack  pc.  on  an  independent  physical  world) 
as  reinforced  by  the  physiology  of  the  sense  organs  and  nerves  and  brain,  is  very  powerful’  (L. 
64.  The  italics  are  mine.)  The  remark  seems  only  comparable  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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sensible  objects  would  be  impossible.  But,  in  spite  of  this  similarity,  it 
would  seem  that  some  difference  always  arises  from  difference  in  the 
point  of  view.  Thus  each  person,  so  far  as  his  sense-data  are  concerned, 
lives  in  a private  world.  This  private  world  contains  its  own  space,  or 
rather  spaces,  for  it  would  seem  that  only  experience  teaches  us  to 
correlate  the  space  of  sight  with  the  space  of  touch  and  with  the  various 
other  spaces  of  other  senses.  This  multiplicity  of  private  spaces,  however, 
though  interesting  to  the  psychologist,  is  of  no  great  importance  in 
regard  to  our  present  problem,  since  a merely  solipsistic  experience 
enables  us  to  correlate  them  into  the  one  private  space  which  embraces 
all  our  own  sense-data.  The  place  at  which  a sense-datum  is,  is  a place  in 
private  space.  . . . 

In  addition  to  the  private  spaces  belonging  to  the  private  worlds  of 
different  percipients,  there  is,  however,  another  space,  in  which  one 
whole  private  world  counts  as  a point,  or  at  least  as  a spatial  unit.  This 
might  be  described  as  the  space  of  points  of  view,  since  each  private 
world  may  be  regarded  as  the  appearance  which  the  universe  presents 
from  a certain  point  of  view.  I prefer  however  to  speak  of  it  as  the  space 
of  perspectives,  in  order  to  obviate  the  suggestion  that  a private  world  is 
only  real  when  some  one  views  it.  And  for  the  same  reason,  when  I wish 
to  speak  of  a private  world  without  assuming  a percipient,  I shall  call  it  a 
‘perspective’. 

We  have  now  to  explain  how  the  different  perspectives  are  ordered  in 
one  space.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  correlated  ‘sensibilia’  which 
are  regarded  as  the  appearances,  in  different  perspectives,  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.  By  moving,  and  by  testimony,  we  discover  that  two  different 
perspectives,  though  they  cannot  both  contain  the  same  ‘sensibilia’,  may 
nevertheless  contain  very  similar  ones;1  and  the  spatial  order  of  a certain 
group  of  ‘sensibilia’  in  a private  space  of  one  perspective  is  found  to  be 
identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  the  spatial  order  of  the  correlated 
‘sensibilia’  in  the  private  space  of  another  perspective.  In  this  way  one 
‘sensibile’  in  one  perspective  is  correlated  with  one  ‘sensibile’  in  another. 
Such  correlated  ‘sensibilia’  will  be  called  ‘appearances  of  one  thing’.  . . . 

The  arrangement  of  perspectives  in  a space  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
differences  between  the  appearances  of  a given  thing  in  the  various  per- 
spectives. Suppose,  say,  that  a certain  penny  appears  in  a number  of 
different  perspectives;  in  some  it  looks  larger  and  in  some  smaller,  in 
some  it  looks  circular,  in  others  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ellipse  of 
varying  eccentricity.  We  may  collect  together  all  those  perspectives  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  penny  is  circular.  These  we  will  place  on  one 
straight  line,  ordering  them  in  a series  by  the  variations  in  the  apparent 
size  of  the  penny.  Those  perspectives  in  which  the  penny  appears  as  a 

1 As  Mr.  Joseph  has  observed  to  me,  since  no  two  appearances  in  different  perspec- 
tives are  ever  presented  to  the  same  individual,  we  could  not  possibly  discover  the 
similarity  by  testimony  or  otherwise. 
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straight  line  of  a certain  thickness  will  similarly  be  placed  upon  a straight 
line,  and  ordered  as  before  by  the  apparent  size  of  the  penny.  By  such 
means,  all  those  perspectives  in  which  the  penny  presents  a visual  appear- 
ance can  be  arranged  in  a three-dimensional  spatial  order.  . . . 

The  space  whose  construction  has  just  been  explained,  and  whose 
elements  are  whole  perspectives,  will  be  called  ‘perspective-space’. 

The  world  which  we  have  so  far  constructed  is  a world  of  six  dimen- 
sions, since  it  is  a three-dimensional  series  of  perspectives,  each  of  which 
is  itself  three-dimensional.  We  have  now  to  explain  the  correlation 
between  the  perspective  space  and  the  various  private  spaces  contained 
within  the  various  perspectives  severally.  It  is  by  means  of  this  correla- 
tion that  the  one  three-dimensional  space  of  physics  is  constructed;  and 
it  is  because  of  the  unconscious  performance  of  this  correlation  that  the 
distinction  between  perspective  space  and  the  percipient’s  private  space 
has  been  blurred,  with  disastrous  results  for  the  philosophy  of  physics. 
Let  us  revert  to  our  penny:  the  perspectives  in  which  the  penny  appears 
larger  are  regarded  as  being  nearer  to  the  penny  than  those  in  which  it 
appears  smaller,  but  as  far  as  experience  goes  the  apparent  size  of  the 
penny  will  not  grow  beyond  a certain  limit,  namely  that  where  (as  we 
say)  the  penny  is  so  near  the  eye  that  if  it  were  any  nearer  it  could  not  be 
seen.  By  touch  we  may  prolong  the  series  until  the  penny  touches  the  eye, 
but  no  further.  If  we  have  been  travelling  along  a line  of  perspectives  in 
the  previously  defined  sense,  we  may,  however,  by  imagining  the  penny 
removed,  prolong  the  line  of  perspectives  by  means,  say,  of  another 
penny;  and  the  same  may  be  done  with  any  other  line  of  perspectives 
defined  by  means  of  the  penny.  All  these  lines  meet  in  a certain  place, 
that  is,  in  a certain  perspective.  This  perspective  will  be  defined  as  ‘the 
place  where  the  penny  is’. 

It  is  now  evident  in  what  sense  two  places  in  constructed  physical 
space  are  associated  with  a given  ‘sensibile’.  There  is  first  the  place  which 
is  the  perspective  of  which  the  ‘sensibile’  is  a member.1  This  is  the  place 
from  which  the  ‘sensibile’  appears.2  Secondly  there  is  the  place  where  the 
thing  is  of  which  the  ‘sensibile’  is  a member,  in  other  words  an  appear- 
ance; this  is  the  place  at  which  the  ‘sensibile’  appears.  The  ‘sensibile’ 
which  is  a member  of  one  perspective  is  correlated  with  another  per- 
spective, namely  that  which  is  the  place  where  the  thing  is  of  which  the 
‘sensibile’  is  an  appearance.  To  the  psychologist  the  ‘place  from  which’ 
is  the  more  interesting,  and  the  ‘sensibile’  accordingly  appears  to  him 

1 As  Mr.  Russell  defines  a perspective  as  a private  world,  without  the  assumption  of  a 
percipient,  he  is  here  definitely  identifying  a private  world  without  a percipient  with  a 
point. 

2 Surely  this  place  should  only  be  described  as  ‘the  place  from  which  the  per- 
cipient perceives  the  sensibile  which  appears’.  It  cannot  be,  as  Mr.  Russell’s  language 
implies,  that  the  sensibile  appears  from  this  place;  at  best  it  can  only  be  that  the  per- 
cipient of  it  perceives  it  from  that  place. 
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subjective  and  where  the  percipient  is.  To  the  physicist  the  ‘place  at 
which’  is  the  more  interesting,  and  the  ‘sensibile’  accordingly  appears  to 
him  physical  and  external.  The  causes,  limits  and  partial  justification  of 
each  of  these  two  apparently  incompatible  views  are  evident  from  the 
above  duplicity  of  places  associated  with  a given  ‘sensibile’. 

We  have  seen  that  we  can  assign  to  a physical  thing  a place  in  the  per- 
spective space.  In  this  way  different  parts  of  our  body  acquire  positions 
in  perspective  space,  and  therefore  there  is  a meaning  (whether  true  or 
false  need  not  much  concern  us)  in  saying  that  the  perspective  to  which 
our  sense-data  belong  is  inside  our  head.  Since  our  mind  is  correlated 
with  the  perspective  to  which  our  sense-data  belong,  we  may  regard  this 
perspective  as  being  the  position  of  our  mind  in  perspective  space.  If, 
therefore,  this  perspective  is,  in  the  above  defined  sense,  inside  our  head, 
there  is  a good  meaning  for  the  statement  that  the  mind  is  in  the  head. 
We  can  now  say  of  the  various  appearances  of  a given  thing  that  some 
of  them  are  nearer  to  the  thing  than  others;1  those  are  nearer  which 
belong  to  perspectives  that  are  nearer  to  ‘the  place  where  the  thing  is’.2 

After  enunciating  even  greater  paradoxes  Mr.  Russell  goes  on 
to  define  matter,  i.e.  I suppose,  the  atoms  of  the  physicist.  ‘The 
matter  of  a given  thing  is  the  limit  of  its  appearances  as  their  distance 
from  the  thing  diminishes.’3  And  Mr.  Russell  shortly  afterwards 
goes  on  to  say: 

Consider  for  example  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  In  looking  at  a 
given  thing  and  approaching  it,  one  sense-datum  will  become  several, 
and  each  of  these  will  again  divide.4  Thus  one  appearance  may  represent5 
many  things,  and  to  this  process  there  seems  no  end.  Hence  in  the  limit, 
when  we  approach  indefinitely  near  to  the  thing,  there  will  be  an  indefinite 
number  of  units  of  matter  corresponding  to  what,  at  a finite  distance,  is 
only  one  appearance.  This  is  how  infinite  divisibility  arises.6 

I append  one  more  quotation,  which  throws  light  on  Mr.  Russell’s 
‘interpretation’  of  ‘a  thing’. 

We  have  seen  how  correlated  appearances  in  different  perspectives 
are  combined  to  form  one  ‘thing’  at  one  moment  in  the  all-embracing 

1 Why  should  any  one  want  to  find  a meaning  for  saying  that  some  appearances  of 
a thing  are  nearer  to  it  than  others,  or  even  for  saying  that  the  mind — which  after  all 
is  not  a body — is  in  the  head? 

2 S.  n-15. 

3 S.  16.  I take  ‘the  limit  of  its  appearances’  to  mean  that  appearance  which  forms  a 
limit. 

4 How  can  a sense-datum,  e.g.  a noise  or  a colour,  become  several  or  divide? 

s This  view  of  the  relation  between  an  appearance  and  the  thing  of  which  it  is  an 
appearance  is  not  elucidated  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

6 S.  1 7.  What  is  meant  by  ‘arises’  ? 
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time  of  physics.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  appearances  at  different 
times  are  combined  as  belonging  to  one  ‘thing’,  and  how  we  arrive  at  the 
persistent  ‘matter’  of  physics.  The  assumption  of  permanent  substance, 
which  technically  underlies  the  procedure  of  physics,  cannot  of  course 
be  regarded  as  metaphysically  legitimate:  just  as  the  one  thing  simul- 
taneously seen  by  many  people  is  a construction,  so  the  one  thing  seen  at 
different  times  by  the  same  or  different  people  must  be  a construction, 
being  in  fact  nothing  but  a certain  grouping  of  certain  ‘sensibilia’. 

We  have  seen  that  the  momentary  state  of  a ‘thing’  is  an  assemblage 
of  ‘sensibilia’,  in  different  perspectives,  not  all  simultaneous  in  the  one 
constructed  time,  but  spreading  out  from  ‘the  place  where  the  thing  is’ 
with  velocities  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ‘sensibilia’.1 

In  considering  this  position  I shall  endeavour  to  ignore  the  end- 
less minor  difficulties  and  to  concentrate  on  essentials.  The  posi- 
tion plainly  falls  into  three  parts,  which  may  be  dealt  with  in 
order:  the  doctrine  of  private  worlds,  each  containing  a private 
space,  the  doctrine  of  ‘perspective’  space,  and  the  doctrine  of 
‘things’. 

The  first  doctrine  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  individual,  so 
far  as  his  sense-data  are  concerned,  lives  in  a private  world,  which 
contains  a private  space.  We  have  to  consider  in  turn:  (1)  the 
justification  which  Mr.  Russell  offers  for  this  statement,  (2)  its 
precise  meaning,  and  (3)  its  truth. 

The  justification  for  it  lies  in  the  thesis  that  no  sensibile  is  ever 
a datum  to  two  people  at  once,  and  this  again  is  justified  thus: 
‘So  far  as  can  be  discovered r,2  no  sensibile  is  ever  a datum  to  two  people 
at  once.  The  things  seen  by  two  different  people  are  often  closely 
similar.  . . . But  in  spite  of  this  similarity  it  would  seem  that  some 
difference  always  arises  from  difference  in  the  point  of  view.’  Now  if 
this  passage  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consideration 
which  is  really  moving  Mr.  Russell  is  different  from  that  which  he 
ostensibly  puts  forward,  and  that  while  the  latter  is  both  untenable 
in  itself  and  quite  inconclusive,  the  former  presupposes  the  truth 
of  the  very  view  which  it  is  Mr.  Russell’s  object  to  destroy. 

Ostensibly,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  ‘so  far  as  can  be  discovered’, 

1 S.  ig-20.  Mr.  Russell  appears  to  be  thinking  of  such  a fact  as  that  if  two  persons 
stand  at  different  distances  from  a bell  which  is  being  rung,  they  hear  different  sounds 
at  different  moments.  If  so,  (1)  the  implied  attribution  of  velocity  to  noises  involves  an 
erroneous  identification  of  a sound  with  the  vibrations  of  air  which  form  part  of  its 
physical  conditions,  and  (2)  the  implication  that  the  noises,  taken  together,  are,  or  are 
at  least  a substitute  for,  the  state  of  the  bell  is  plainly  untrue,  even  if  we  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  noises  take  place  at  different  times. 

2 The  italics  are  mine. 
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Mr.  Russell’s  reason  for  holding  that  no  sensibile  is  ever  a datum 
to  two  people  at  once  is  empirical  or  inductive.  It  is  that,  so  far 
as  experience  has  gone,  the  appearances  presented  by  things  to 
different  people  have  never  been  more  than  closely  similar.  Now 
not  only  does  this  assertion  convey  the  false  suggestion  that  if 
experience  had  shown  two  appearances  to  be  identical  in  charac- 
ter, they  would  be  numerically  identical,  but  it  implies  equally 
falsely  that  experience  can  decide  that  appearances  presented  to 
different  individuals  are  only  closely  similar.  And  it  is  wholly  incon- 
clusive, since  to  maintain  only  that,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
the  appearances  are  different  is  to  imply  that  in  certain  cases  they 
might  be  the  same.  And  what  could  Mr.  Russell  say  of  the  case 
which  common  sense  would  describe  as  that  in  which  two  men  with 
precisely  similar  organs  saw  precisely  similar  bodies  from  precisely 
similar  points  of  view?  The  case  is  certainly  possible,  and  how  could 
Mr.  Russell  deny  that  in  that  case  the  appearances  would  be 
identical  in  character?  Yet  what  Mr.  Russell  has  to  show  is  that 
in  all  cases  the  appearances  must  be  different.  For  what  Mr.  Russell 
wants  to  show  is  that  ^4’s  data  of  sense  form  a world  private  to  him, 
distinct  from  the  private  world  formed  by  B’s  data  of  sense,  and 
from  the  world  of  science.  And,  though  ‘distinct  worlds’  can  only 
be  a fagon  de  parler , since  after  all  there  is  only  one  world,  it  is  clear 
that  when  Mr.  Russell  refers  to  A’s  data  of  sense  and  B’s  data  of 
sense  as  distinct  worlds , he  is  implying  that  they  each  form  a dif- 
ferent system  such  that  a datum  belonging  to  the  one  cannot 
belong  to  the  other.  Otherwise  the  distinction  between  them  as 
distinct  worlds,  i.e.  distinct  systems,  would  break  down,  and  they 
would  be  implied  to  be  parts  of  one  world  or  system.  Hence,  Mr. 
Russell  has  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  a sense-datum  to  A 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  a sense-datum  to  B. 

The  consideration  which  is  really  moving  Mr.  Russell  is  revealed 
by  his  reference  to  difference  in  the  point  of  view , and  is  one  which  is 
not  empirical  at  all.  It  is  that  which  the  plain  man  would  express, 
and,  to  my  mind,  truly  express,  by  saying  that  since  two  men  in  look- 
ing, for  example,  at  the  same  chair,  must  look  at  it  from  different 
positions,  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the  appearances 
which  it  presents  to  them.  And  this  contention  presupposes  the 
truth  not  only  of  the  position  which  at  the  moment  Mr.  Russell  is 
trying  to  destroy,  viz.  that  two  people  can  see  the  same  thing,  but 
also  of  the  position  which  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Russell’s  chief  objects  to 
supplant,  viz.  that  the  realities  which  we  see  are  the  things  of 
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common  sense,  i.e.  bodies,  and  spatial  relations  between  them,  and 
not  appearances  and  spatial  relations  between  them.  For  how  can 
it  be  argued  that  the  appearance  presented  by  the  reality  which  A 
sees  must  differ  from  that  presented  by  the  reality  which  B sees 
owing  to  the  difference  of  point  of  view , unless  it  is  assumed  ( 1 ) that  the 
realities  which  they  see  are  bodies,  and  (2)  that  these  realities  are 
one  and  the  same  body.  It  is  meaningless  to  speak  of  such  dif- 
ferences unless  the  realities  seen  are  bodies  and  not,  e.g.,  tastes  or 
sounds  or  smells.  And  the  bodies  seen  must  be  one  and  the  same 
body;  for  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  allowing  that  two 
different  bodies  might  present  appearances  identical  in  character 
to  two  different  people,  provided  only  that  they  saw  them  from 
corresponding  positions.  And  when  Mr.  Russell  says  that  the 
things  seen  by  two  different  people  are  often  closely  similar  and 
then  goes  on  to  add  that  some  difference  in  the  things  seen  always 
arises  from  difference  in  the  point  of  view,  there  is  absolutely  no 
argument  unless  what  he  means  is  that  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  same  thing  seen  by  two  people  are,  though  often  closely 
similar,  always  different.  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Russell,  in  order 
to  establish  his  conclusion  that  the  appearances  are  different,  starts 
from  the  common-sense  view  that  A and  B in  certain  cases  see  the 
same  thing,  and  then,  in  order  to  make  his  conclusion  conform  to 
his  general  view  that  what  A and  B see  is  never  one  body  but 
always  two  different  appearances,  goes  back  upon  his  starting- 
point  by  expressing  his  conclusion  in  a form  which  implies  that 
what  A and  B see  are  the  different  appearances.1 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  exactly  is  meant  by  the  statement: 
‘Each  person,  so  far  as  his  sense-data  are  concerned,  lives  in  a 
private  world.  This  private  world  contains  its  own  space.’  ‘Lives 
in’,  though  vague,  is  easily  interpreted.  Mr.  Russell  obviously 
means:  ‘The  realities  which  are  given  in  sense  to  each  individual 
form  a private  world.’  But  what  is  meant  by  referring  to  this  world 
as  ‘private’?  The  context  suggests  that  Mr.  Russell’s  ‘private’, 
which  must  of  course  be  expanded  to  ‘private  to  someone’,  is 
most  naturally  interpreted  if  ‘private  to  me’  is  taken  to  mean 
‘capable  of  being  perceived  by  me  alone’,  with  the  implication 
that  whatever  is  so  called  exists  independently  of  my  perception. 

1 ‘No  sensibile  is  ever  a datum  to  two  people  at  once’  must  in  the  case  of  sight  mean 
that  two  people  never  at  once  see  the  same  appearance.  The  qualification  ‘at  once’,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Russell’s  doctrine  that  the  sensibilia  of  each 
man  form  a private  world. 
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For  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  mean  by  ‘my  private  world’  that  system 
of  realities  which  I alone  can  perceive,  and  he  holds  that  my  sense- 
data  exist  independently  of  me. 

But  this  sense  of ‘private’  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Russell’s  distinc- 
tion between  worlds,  viz.  the  ‘private’  worlds  of  individuals  and 
the  ‘non-private’  world  of  science.  For  imagine  two  groups  of 
realities,  each  only  capable  of  being  seen  by  different  individuals 
but  independent  of  them.  Imagine,  for  instance,1  another  plane- 
tary system  so  remote  from  ours  that  I who  live  on  this  earth  could 
not  possibly  perceive  any  body  belonging  to  it.  Imagine  also  an 
inhabitant  of  that  system  similarly  incapable  of  perceiving  any 
body  belonging  to  our  planetary  system.  What  shadow  of  a reason 
could  there  be  for  referring  to  the  two  systems  as  distinct  worlds? 
Each  being  independent  of  its  percipient,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  allowing  that  the  members  of  both  together  form  one 
system,  viz.  one  system  of  bodies  in  space.  And  I should  have  to 
think  of  them  thus.  For  suppose  the  inhabitant  of  the  other  system 
had  some  means  of  communicating  with  me  about  his  system.  I 
should  in  fact,  and  should  have  to,  think  of  his  system  as  forming 
part  of  one  world  in  space  with  mine.  The  mere  fact  that  I could 
not  discover,  and  should  know  that  I could  not  discover,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  systems,  and  their  relative  positions,  would 
not  prevent  my  thinking  that  they  were  parts  of  one  system  and 
that  there  was  a certain  distance  between  them  and  that  they  had 
a relative  position.  Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  would  rejoin  that  what  he 
would  call  a space  consists  of  the  realities  which  occupy  it  in  their 
mutual  relations,  and  that  therefore  the  two  systems  supposed  must 
be  regarded  as  occupying  two  spaces,  since  we  could  never  relate, 
i.e.  discover  the  relations  between,  the  two  systems.  But  even  on 
this  view  of  a space — which  is  plainly  untenable,  since  no  space 
can  consist  of  whatever  it  is  that  occupies  it — we  should  still  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  two  spaces  and  two  worlds,  since  our  inability 
to  discover  the  relation  would  not  imply  its  non-existence,  and  we 
should  in  fact  know  that  they  were  spatially  related,  even  though 
we  knew  that  we  could  never  discover  the  character  of  this  rela- 
tion in  detail.  The  truth  is — and  I venture  to  press  the  point — that 
the  mere  assumption  that  what  is  given  in  sense  exists  independently 
of  being  so  given  is  enough  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  maintaining 

1 Mr.  Russell  may  object  to  the  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  that  the 
objects  of  sight  are  bodies,  but  the  argument  will  apply  to  any  instance  which  he  may 
prefer. 
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that  the  realities  so  given  to  two  different  people  belong  to  worlds 
distinct  from  one  another  and  from  a world  of  science  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  being  given  in  sense  to  anyone.  Once  this  inde- 
pendence is  granted,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  maintaining 
that  the  groups  of  realities  forming  the  so-called  distinct  worlds  are 
anything  but  parts  of  one  world,  i.e.  one  system.  Hence  even  Mr. 
Russell’s  formulation  of  his  starting-point,  in  that  it  describes  as 
asensibile  what  can  never  be  a sense-datum  to  two  people  at  once, 
is  fatal  to  the  very  conclusion  which  he  desires. 

To  save  Mr.  Russell’s  view  from  inconsistency  there  is  one  and 
only  one  meaning  to  be  given  to  ‘private  to  me’.  It  must  mean 
‘dependent  on  me’,1  i.e.  such  that  if  I had  not  existed,  it  would  not 
have  existed,  the  dependence  consisting  in  the  various  species  of 
being  ‘given  in  sense’,  viz.  being  seen,  heard,  See.,  by  me.  Given 
this  meaning,  though  not  otherwise,  the  phrases,  ‘a  private  world’ 
and  ‘a  private  space’  have  a perfectly  good  meaning.  For  suppose, 
as  Mr.  Russell  does,  that  what  we  see  is  appearances,  and  not 
bodies;  suppose,  as  Mr.  Russell  does  not  but  as  he  should,  that  an 
appearance,  as  being  necessarily  an  appearance  to  someone,  is 
dependent  on  that  someone;  and  suppose,  as  Mr.  Russell  has  to 
do,  that  the  spatial  relations  which  we  perceive  are  not  relations 
between  bodies  but  relations  between  appearances.  Suppose  also 
that  there  are  bodies  related  in  space,  independent  of  our  percep- 
tion. We  should  then  have  to  think  of  the  spatial  relations  which 
I perceived,  as  belonging  to  a space  different  ( 1 ) from  that  to  which 
belonged  the  spatial  relations  which  someone  else  perceived,  and 
(2)  from  that  to  which  belonged  the  spatial  relations  between  bodies. 
For  the  spatially  related  appearances  to  me,  as  dependent  on  me, 
the  spatially  related  appearances  to  someone  else,  as  dependent  on 
him,  and  the  spatially  related  bodies,  as  independent  of  both  of  us, 
would  form  separate  systems,  i.e.  systems  such  that  a reality  belong- 
ing to  one  of  them  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  others.  For  the 
unity  of  each  of  the  first  two  systems  would  lie  in  a characteristic 
incapable  of  being  shared  by  the  other  or  by  the  third,  viz.  depen- 
dence on  a certain  given  individual. 

Since,  then,  the  doctrine  of  ‘private  worlds’  is  plainly  vital  to 
Mr.  Russell,  it  must  be  assumed  that  ‘private  to  me’  means  depen- 
dent on  me,  this  being  the  only  meaning  which  affords  any 
justification  for  the  phrase  ‘a  private  world’  at  all.  Several  things 
now  become  clear.  ( 1 ) The  appearances  which  are  not  appearances 

1 I am  aware  of,  but  see  no  force  in,  Mr.  Russell’s  objection  to  the  phrase.  Cf.  L.  74. 
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to  me,  which  Mr.  Russell  introduces  into  ‘my  private  world’ 
apparently  to  give  it  a completeness  without  which  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  it  as  a world,  have  no  right  to  be  there,  being  really  of 
the  nature  of  putty  inserted  to  fill  up  the  cracks  in  the  view. 

(2)  Mr.  Russell’s  notion  of  ‘a  perspective’,  i.e.  of  a private  world 
without  the  assumption  of  a percipient,  involves  a contradiction. 

(3)  The  view  which  really  occasions  Mr.  Russell’s  doctrine  of 
private  spaces  is  that  usually  known  as  subjective  idealism,  i.e.  the 
view  that  what  I perceive  is  always  something  dependent  on  me 
for  its  existence.  (4)  Mr.  Russell’s  view,  stripped  of  inconsistency, 
is  that  what  I see  consists  of  appearances  and  of  spatial  relations 
between  them,  that  these  appearances,  and  therefore  also  the 
spatial  relations  between  them,  are  dependent  on  me,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  realities  which  I see  form  a spatial  world  distinct 
from  that  seen  by  others  and  from  the  independent  spatial  world 
of  science. 

Now  is  there  any  truth  in  this  doctrine  of  private  worlds  each 
containing  a private  space?  Surely  none  whatever. 

In  the  first  place  the  realities  which  are  capable  of  being  spatially 
related  are  not  appearances  to  someone  but  bodies.  No  one  thinks, 
or  could  think,  that  an  appearance  to  me  could  be,  say,  to  the  left 
of,  or  near  to,  another.  The  thing  is  impossible.  To  realize  this, 
we  have  only  to  face  the  issue  directly,  when  not  under  the  obses- 
sion of  some  theory.  Such  statements  are  as  obviously  untrue  as  to 
speak,  as  Mr.  Russell  does,  of  the  appearance  of  a penny  as  circular, 
or  of  a certain  appearance  as  blue.1  The  impossibility  is  in  no  way 
removed  if  we  substitute  for  an  appearance  a patch  of  colour  and 
say  with  Mr.  Russell : ‘This  patch  of  red  is  to  the  left  of  that  patch 
of  blue.’2  Moreover,  Mr.  Russell’s  doctrine  is  general  and  applies 
also  to  smells,  tastes,  sounds,  and  to  whatever  he  supposes  to  be  the 
objects  of  touch.  Yet  is  there  anyone  who,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
confuse  such  realities  with  their  physical  conditions,  really  thinks 
that  they  are  or  can  be  spatially  related  inter  se? 

In  the  second  place  we  should  ask  whether  there  is  any  sense 
whatever  in  speaking  of  a plurality  of  spaces,  apart  from  asking  the 
subsequent  question  whether,  if  there  is,  there  would  be  any  sense 
in  speaking  of  some  of  them  as  private.  Mr.  Russell  seems  so  much 
under  the  dominion  of  his  theory  that  what  we  perceive  is  private 
to  us  that  he  appears  not  even  to  have  asked  himself  the  question. 
Here  again,  if  we  face  the  issue  on  its  merits,  without  having  some 
1 S.  13;  L.  79.  The  italics  are  mine.  2 S.  2. 
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theory  to  vindicate,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  simply  not 
sense  to  speak  of  a plurality  of  spaces  at  all,  and  that  there  neither 
is  nor  could  be  any  thought  corresponding  to  the  phrase,  since  we 
cannot  think  impossibilities.  And  if  we  look  for  the  reason,  we  find 
it  in  that  given  by  Kant,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  rather  in  conse- 
quence of,  his  ‘psychological  innocence’.1  ‘We  can  represent  to 
ourselves  only  one  space,  and  if  we  speak  of  many  spaces  we  mean 
thereby  only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  unique  space.’2  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  to  be  said.  Here  at  least  is  something  which  any- 
one who  faces  the  issue  must  find  indubitable.  If  we  try  to  think  of 
different  spaces,  we  only  find  ourselves  thinking  of  parts  of  the  one 
space,  and  if  we  try  to  think  of  systems  of  bodies  in  different  spaces, 
we  only  find  ourselves  thinking  of  the  different  systems  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  one  space.  I would  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Russell  that  he  should  extend  a statement  which  he  makes  with 
reference  to  doubt  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  thought.  ‘Verbal  doubt 
may  occur  when  what  is  nominally  being  doubted  is  not  really  in 
our  thoughts,  and  only  words  are  actually  present  to  our  minds.’3 

In  the  third  place,  if  there  cannot  be  such  a thing  as  a space,  in 
distinction  from  the  one  all-embracing  space,  there  cannot  of 
course  be  such  a thing  as  a private  space.  But  is  there  any  way  in 
which  the  term  ‘private’  can  legitimately  be  used  in  connexion 
with  space?  Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a space,  the  term  can  be 
applicable,  if  at  all,  only  to  the  particular  spaces  which  form  the 
parts  of  the  one  space.  And  if  some  particular  space  were  said  to  be 
private  to  me,  it  is  clear  from  the  only  meaning  which  can  be 
attached  to  ‘private  to  me’,  that  the  particular  space  meant  must 
be  a space  which  I am  perceiving  and  that  the  statement  must 
mean  that  this  space  is  dependent  on  me  as  the  percipient  of  it.4 
But  unfortunately  this  statement  would  be  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  to  be  the  nature  of  a particular  space.  For  it  would  imply 
that  particular  parts  of  space  perceived  in  succession  exist  only  in 
succession,  whereas  a particular  space — as  is  obvious  when  we 
reflect  on  its  nature — implies  the  co-existence  of  adjacent  spaces, 

1 S.  7.  2 Kant,  Cr.  of  Pure  Reason , B.  39.  3 L.  71. 

4 Mr.  Russell  may  deny  that  we  perceive  particular  spaces.  But  since  he  expressly 

includes  certain  spatial  relations  among  our  sense-data,  he  ought  to  allow  that  we 
perceive  at  least  that  portion  of  space  within  which  the  realities  are  which  are  thus 
related,  e.g.  as  near  together.  To  think  that  we  could  perceive  the  relations  without 
perceiving  the  space  within  which  they  are  is  as  impossible  as  to  think  that  we  can 

think  of  a geometrical  line  except  as  the  boundary  of  a geometrical  surface,  or  of  a 
geometrical  surface  except  as  the  boundary  of  a portion  of  space. 
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and  these  the  co-existence  of  others,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  If  space 
exists  at  all,  as  we  know  it  does,  and  as  Mr.  Russell  himself  implies 
when  he  places  spatial  relations  among  sense-data,  and  so  among 
indubitable  realities,1  it  exists  all  together. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  account 
for  Mr.  Russell’s  coming  to  speak  of  private  spaces  at  all,  unless  we 
regard  him  as  really,  though  contrary  to  his  nominal  doctrine, 
under  the  obsession  of  the  subjective  idealist’s  view  of  perception. 

But  Mr.  Russell’s  impossibilities  are  not  exhausted.  For,  accord- 
ing to  him,  each  so-called  private  space  is  a plurality,  consisting  of 
several  spaces. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  different  senses  have  different  spaces. 
The  space  of  sight  is  quite  different  from  the  space  of  touch : it  is  only  by 
experience  in  infancy  that  we  learn  to  correlate  them. . . . The  one  space 
into  which  both  kinds  of  sensation  fit  is  an  intellectual  construction,  not 
a datum.  And  besides  touch  and  sight,  there  are  other  kinds  of  sensation 
which  give  other,  though  less  important  spaces:  these  also  have  to  be 
fitted  into  the  one  space  by  means  of  experienced  correlations.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  things,  so  here : the  one  all-embracing  space,  though  con- 
venient as  a way  of  speaking,  need  not  be  supposed  really  to  exist.  . . . 
The  one  space  may  turn  out  to  be  valid  as  a logical  construction,  com- 
pounded of  the  several  spaces,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  assume  its 
independent  metaphysical  I'eality.2 

In  endeavouring  to  follow  this  passage,  we  may,  I think,  fairly 
be  excused  for  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  our  heads.  What  does 
Mr.  Russell  mean  by  saying  that  the  space  of  sight  and  the  space 
of  touch  are  quite  different?  Apparently  that  what  he  calls  sight 
sensations,  A,  B,  C . . . and  touch  sensations,  P,  Q,  R,  . . . form 
separate  spatially  related  systems,  i.e.  spatially  related  systems  such 
that  a sensation  belonging  to  the  one  cannot  be  spatially  related 
to  a sensation  belonging  to  the  other.  This  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  his  speaking  of  correlating  the  one  space  with  the  other, 
i.e.,  presumably,  finding  some  correspondence  between  the  sensa- 
tions which  belong  to  each.  But  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  thinking  of  A,  B,  C,  ...  P,  Q,  /?,...  as  separate  systems.  If  they 
were  sensations  given  to  different  individuals,  they  could  be  regarded 
as  forming  separate  systems,  because  dependent  on  different  indi- 
viduals, but  ex  hypothesi  what  dependence  there  is  is  dependence  on 

1 L.  71-2. 

2 L.  1 13.  C.  S.  12.  This  statement  throws  a vivid  light  upon  Mr.  Russell’s  faith  in  the 
new  method. 
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the  same  individual,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  holding  that 
A,  for  example,  is  spatially  related  to  B than  for  holding  that  it  is 
spatially  related  to  P.  Again,  it  is  maintained  that  the  two  kinds 
of  sensation  jit  into  one  space,  viz.  the  space  which  one  passage1 
describes  as  the  one  private  space  and  which  the  context  of  the 
passage  quoted2  inconsistently  represents  as  the  one  all-embracing 
space  of  science.  But  if  they  fit  into  one  space,  how  can  they  belong 
to  two  different  spaces,  since  as  so  fitting  they  must  together  form  one 
spatially  related  system?3  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
speaks  of  the  spaces  as  different  is  thinking  of  his  spatially  related 
sensations  of  the  various  senses  as  if  they  were  apprehended  in  water- 
tight compartments,4  as  they  would  be  if  each  sense  belonged  to  a 
different  person.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  plainly  they  could  never 
be  fitted  together  spatially  or  otherwise.5 

Before  proceeding,  it  will  be  well  to  raise  an  incidental  but 
important  issue.  It  may  be  contended  that  Mr.  Russell’s  sense- 
data,  though  they  may  not  be  spatially  related,  must  be  temporally 
related,  and  that  consequently  even  if  his  view  that  there  are 
private  spaces  is  untenable,  it  is  possible  to  justify  his  view  that  there 
are  private  times  distinct  from  one  another  and  from  the  non- 
private time  of  common  sense  and  science.  For  since  my  sense-data 
depend  on  me,  as  hearing  or  seeing  them,  & c.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  temporal  relations  which  I directly  apprehend  between  them 
will  also  depend  on  me.  Hence,  it  may  be  said,  the  succession  of  my 
sense-data  belongs  to  a private  time  different  from  the  private  time 
of  others  and  the  non-private  time  of  science. 

Here,  however,  the  premisses  do  not  justify  the  conclusion.  No 
doubt,  even  if  we  do  not  accept  Mr.  Russell’s  view  that  the  objects 
of  perception  are  necessarily  sense-data  and  so  private  to  me,  we 

1 S.  12.  2 L.  1 13. 

3 It  may  be  noted  that  while  Mr.  Russell’s  phrase  ‘correlating  the  space  of  sight 
with  the  space  of  touch’  ( L . 113)  implies  that  these  spaces  are  different,  his  phrase 

‘correlating  these  spaces  into  one  space’  implies  that  they  are  the  same. 

4 Cf.  Plato,  Theaetetus,  184. 

5 The  following  statement  is  significant:  ‘In  later  life,  when  we  see  an  object  within 
reach,  we  know  how  to  touch  it,  and  more  or  less  what  it  will  feel  like;  if  we  touch 
an  object  with  our  eyes  shut,  we  know  where  we  should  have  to  look  for  it,  and  more 
or  less  what  it  would  look  like’  ( L . 1 1 3) . It  suggests  that  the  only  correlation  which 
corresponds  to  Mr.  Russell’s  language  is  that  which  obviously  exists  between  seeing  a 
body  and  touching  it.  If  I see  a thing  in  a particular  way,  I know  that  by  doing  certain 
things,  I can  subsequently  have  the  experience  which  consists  in  touching  it  in  a 

1 particular  way.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  Mr.  Russell’s  fundamental  mistake  is  that 
1 he  is  treating  a non-spatial  relation  between  two  perceptions  as  if  it  were  a spatial 
: relation  between  the  realities  perceived. 
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admit  that  there  are  certain  successions  which  can  fairly  be 
described  as  private  to  me,  viz.  the  successions  of  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which  depend  on  me  and  which  I alone  can  directly 
apprehend  by  an  act  of  reflection.  But  the  privateness  of  these  suc- 
cessions does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  the  time  during  which 
they  occur  is  private  to  me.  Whatever  Mr.  Russell  may  say,  a 
given  time  is  not  the  same  as  the  sequence  of  events  which  take 
place  in  it,  and  we  think,  and  can  only  think,  of  the  time  during 
which  a particular  succession  of  thoughts  and  feelings  occurs  as 
part  of  the  one  time  of  which  everyone  is  aware  and  which  forms 
the  time  of  science.  No  doubt  if  we  were  directly  aware  only  of  suc- 
cessions private  to  ourselves  and  somehow  learned  that  others  were 
directly  aware  of  successions  private  to  them,  we  could  not  discover 
the  particular  temporal  relations  between  our  successions  and 
theirs ; we  could  not  discover,  for  example,  which  came  first.  Yet  we 
should  think,  and  should  have  to  think,  of  them  all  as  taking  place 
during  parts,  though  possibly  different  parts,  of  the  one  time.  In  fact, 
however,  what  enables  us  to  discover  the  temporal  relations  between 
our  private  successions  and  those  of  others  is  that  some  of  the  suc- 
cessions of  which  we  are  directly  aware  are  not  private  to,  i.e.  depen- 
dent on,  us,  such  as  the  successive  movements  of  a boat — to  take 
Kant’s  instance — and  that  we  are  also  directly  aware  of  these  suc- 
cessions as  contemporaneous  with  certain  private  successions.  For 
then,  assuming  a corresponding  apprehension  in  someone  else,  we 
can  infer — though,  of  course,  only  with  limited  exactness — either 
from  his  testimony  or  from  observation  of  his  bodily  movements, 
that  certain  processes  are  taking  place  in  his  private  world  contem- 
poraneously with  what  we  know  to  be  going  on  in  ours.1 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  it  is  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Russell  and  of 
those  who  think  with  him  to  allow  or  even  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  in  the  cases  of  sight  and  touch  we  have  a direct  apprehension 
of  bodies  which  explains  their  view  of  the  precariousness  of  our 

1 Mr.  Russell  may  object  (i)  that  since  the  ether  vibrations  which  form  part  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  sight  take  a certain  time,  we  cannot  possibly  perceive  a physical 
change,  since,  if  we  did,  our  perception  of  the  change  would  occur  later  than  the 
change  by  some  period,  however  small;  and  (2)  that,  in  consequence,  any  apprehension 
of  a private  succession  as  contemporaneous  with  a non-private  succession  must  be 
impossible — at  best  there  only  being  possible  an  erroneous  belief.  But  (1)  I do  not  see 
how  the  fact  that,  e.g.,  an  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  takes  place  before  I see 
it  in  a telescope  shows  that  I am  not  seeing  the  eclipse;  and  (2)  although,  before  I 
become  aware  of  the  velocity  of  light,  I shall  be  mistaken  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  eclipse  occurred  relatively  to  my  perception,  the  knowledge  in  question  enables 
me  to  correct  the  mistake. 
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belief  in  the  existence  of  other  minds  and  their  denial  that  two 
minds  can  possibly  perceive  one  and  the  same  thing.  Once  it  is 
granted  that  we  see  bodies,  which,  as  such,  must  exist  indepen- 
dently of  our  seeing  them,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  (1) 
that  when  we  see  a body  like  our  own,  there  is  related  to  it  a mind 
in  a way  similar  to  that  in  which  our  mind  is  related  to  our  body — 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  (2)  that  two  minds  may  perceive  the 
same  thing.  To  both  admissions  alike  the  obstacle  lies  simply  in  the 
theory  that  what  we  see  can  only  be  an  appearance,  which,  as 
such,  must  be  dependent  on  ourselves. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Mr.  Russell’s  account  of  what  he  at 
first  calls  the  space  of  perspectives  and  afterwards  also  refers  to  as 
physical  space.1  According  to  Mr.  Russell,  besides  the  spaces 
private  to  individuals,  there  is  another  space,  the  space  of  per- 
spectives. If  we  ask,  ‘What  are  the  realities  spatially  related  within 
this  space?’  we  get  as  the  answer,  ‘Perspectives’,  i.e.  the  private 
worlds  of  individuals,  without  their  percipients.  Here  we  seem  to 
reach  almost  the  limit  of  paradox.  These  perspectives,  i.e.  systems 
of  appearances  which  are  appearances  to  no  one,  each,  according 
to  Mr.  Russell’s  own  statement,  contain  their  own  space.  They  are 
therefore  infinite.  We  thus  get  the  amazing  result  that  a number 
of  systems  of  realities,  each  spatially  infinite,  are  at  finite  distances 
from  one  another.  This  result  Mr.  Russell  will  be  seen  frequently 
to  express  in  so  many  words,  if  in  reading  Mr.  Russell  we  substi- 
tute for  ‘perspective’  his  definition  of  it.  Thus  Mr.  Russell  speaks 
of  placing  on  one  straight  line  all  the  perspectives  in  which  the 
appearance  of  a certain  penny  is  circular.  Mr.  Russell  may  rejoin 
that  he  has  only  said  that  in  perspective  space  one  whole  private 
world  counts  as  a point,  or  at  least  as  a spatial  unit.  But  (1)  what 
could  be  meant  by  saying  that  a spatially  infinite  world  counts  as 
a point?  Surely  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  a 
word.  We  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  justified  in  treating  a thing  as 
if  it  were  different  from  what  we  know  it  to  be;  in  calculating  the 
attraction  of  one  planetary  system  on  another,  we  may  rightly 
treat  or  count  each  as  if  it  were  a single  body.  But  it  is  certain  that 
we  are  not  entitled  to  treat  something  spatially  infinite  as  if  it  had 
no  spatial  magnitude  at  all.  (2)  Mr.  Russell  himself  speaks  of 

1 Mr.  Russell,  in  S.  14,  distinguishes  them,  apparently  because  he  considers  a space 
to  consist  of  the  realities  related  within  it.  But  his  statements  about  perspectives  and 
bodies  imply  that  they  are  related  within  the  same  space  (e.g.  ‘We  have  seen  that  we 
can  assign  to  a physical  thing  a place  in  the  perspective  space’  ( S . 15). 
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explaining  how  the  different  perspectives  are  ordered  in  one  space, 
and  refers  to  single  perspectives  as  the  elements  of  perspective  space.1 
(3)  Mr.  Russell’s  own  summary  of  his  view  is  decisive.  ‘The  world 
which  we  have  so  far  constructed  is  a world  of  six  dimensions, 
since  it  is  a three-dimensional  series  of  perspectives,  each  of  which 
is  itself  three-dimensional.’  No  doubt  ‘a  world  of  six  dimensions’ 
is,  to  adapt  Mr.  Russell’s  phrase,  mere  ‘verbal  thought’,  if  the 
phrase  means  what  it  says.  But  if  we  are  to  find  some  thought 
underlying  the  statement  it  can  only  be  that  the  realities  related 
within  the  three-dimensional  perspective  space  are  themselves 
three  dimensional.  And,  if  so,  these  realities  cannot  be  points  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were. 

Moreover,  even  if  Mr.  Russell’s  perspectives  were  points  or 
could  even  be  treated  as  points,  there  would  only  be  another  fatal 
difficulty.  For  it  is  Mr.  Russell’s  view  that  the  space  of  geometry 
and  physics,  and  therefore,  presumably,  perspective  space,  consists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  points.2  And  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr. 
Russell  may  say  about  continuity  and  infinite  numbers,  it  is  obvious 
to  any  one  who  does  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  confused  by  the 
pontifical  statements  of  some  mathematicians,  when  they  abandon 
mathematics  and  take  to  reflecting  about  the  dp^cu  of  mathe- 
matics, that  space  does  not  consist  of  points. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  impossibilities  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
view.  He  is  also  committed  to  holding  that  a given  appearance 
must  be  in  three  different  places,  one  in  private  space,  and  two  in 
perspective  space.  (1)  ‘The  place  at  which  a sense-datum  is,  is  a 
place  in  a private  space.’3  (2)  As  part  of  a private  world,  an 
appearance  must  be  at  the  place  in  perspective  space  'from  which 
the  sensibile  [i.e.  the  appearance]  appears’.  (3)  Since  ‘a  thing’  is 
defined  as  the  class  of  its  appearances,  an  appearance  must  be  at 
that  place  in  perspective  space  which  is  described  as  ‘the  place 
where  the  thing  is’  of  which  the  appearance  is  an  appearance. 

This  being  Mr.  Russell’s  view  of  the  nature  of  perspective  space, 
what  reasons  does  Mr.  Russell  give  for  its  existence?  Prima  facie 
there  would  seem  to  be  a difficulty.  For  if  what  the  individual  per- 
ceives is  a space  private  to  himself,  then  even  granting  that  he 
somehow  manages  to  become  aware  of  the  private  spaces  of  others, 
what  could  lead  him  even  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  other 
space?  And  even  if  there  were  a process  such  as  Mr.  Russell 
describes  of  discovering  particular  spatial  relations  within  this 

1 S.  89.  2 L.  1 13.  3 S.  12.  ‘The’,  of  course,  implies  that  it  is  in  no  other  place. 
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space,  it  would  have  to  presuppose  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
such  a space,  just  as  the  search  for  a coin  presupposes  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  such  a thing  as  space  in  which  the  coin  is  to  be 
looked  for.  And  when  we  look  for  a reason  in  the  long  passage 
quoted  we  find  not  only  that  absolutely  none  is  given  but  that  the 
process  described  throughout  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
tence of  ‘perspective’  space.  Again  in  the  Lectures  Mr.  Russell  says 
of  ‘perspective’  space- — inconsistently  with  his  view  that  it  is  a 
‘construction’ — ‘No  one  can  perceive  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  known, 
it  can  only  be  by  inference’.1  But  by  inference  from  what?  To  this 
problem  not  even  a clue  is  given. 

But  if  the  supposition  of  perspective  space  involves  impossibili- 
ties and  is  backed  by  no  reason,  how  has  Mr.  Russell  come  to  speak 
of  it  at  all?  There  must  of  course  be  some  process  which  Mr.  Russell 
is  describing — and  misdescribing.  And  to  find  it  is  easy,  provided 
common  sense  is  not  regarded,  as  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  regard  it, 
as  a species  of  lunacy.  Grant,  as  we  all  think  when  not  philoso- 
phizing and  as  Mr.  Russell — to  judge  from  his  habitual  use  of 
ordinary  language  when  stating  the  truth — often  thinks  even 
when  he  is  philosophizing,  that  what  we  see  is  bodies.  Grant  also 
as  a consequence  of  the  nature  of  space,  and  of  the  fact  that  our 
seeing  is  physically  conditioned,  (1)  that  bodies  must  present  dif- 
ferent appearances  to  us  when  seen  in  different  positions  relatively 
to  our  body,  and  (2)  that  we  necessarily  see  bodies  as  if  from  a 
certain  point  determined  with  reference  to  our  bodies — though 
without  actually  being  there,  since  in  that  case  our  mind  would  be  a 
body.  Grant  also  that,  however  it  has  come  about,  we  have  become 
aware  of  certain  bodies  (including  our  own)  in  certain  positions 
relatively  to  one  another.  Then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that  when  we  remember  the  appearances  which  one  of  these 
bodies  presented  to  us  at  certain  moments,  there  may  be  a process 
by  which  we  calculate  what  were  the  points  relatively  to  that  body 
from  which,  as  it  were,  we  saw  it  and  where  our  body  was  at  these 
moments  relatively  to  that  body,  and  again  that  by  a similar  process 
we  can  calculate  what  is  the  point  relatively  to  the  given  body  from 
which,  as  it  were,  we  should  have  to  see  it,  and  where  our  body 
would  have  to  be,  if  it  was  to  present  to  us  a given  appearance.2 

1 L.  86. 

2 The  fact  that  we  can  only  do  this  approximately  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the 
argument;  for  the  process  throughout  presupposes  that  we  know  that  there  are  these 
points  and  positions,  even  if  we  cannot  discover  precisely  which  they  are. 
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The  possibility  of  conducting  this  process  presupposes  knowledge 
none  of  which  from  Mr.  Russell’s  standpoint  ought  to  be  presup- 
posed, viz.  knowledge  of  the  existence  (i)  of  what  Mr.  Russell 
calls  the  one  all-embracing  space  of  science,  i.e.  space,  (2)  of  cer- 
tain bodies  in  it,  and  (3)  of  certain  spatial  relations  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  presuppose  belief  in  any  of  the 
impossibilities  which  Mr.  Russell’s  account  of  it  would  require  us 
to  believe  in.  It  does  not  imply  that  we  think  of  private  worlds  or 
private  spaces1  or  that  we  think  of  these  as,  though  infinite, 
spatially  related  in  another  space. 

If,  as  we  are  driven  to  hold,  the  process  just  described  is  that  of 
which  Mr.  Russell  is  really  thinking  when  he  professes  to  describe 
the  ‘construction’  of  ‘perspective’  space,  we  can  easily  understand 
Mr.  Russell’s  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  ‘perspective’  space  as  a 
construction,  and  the  real  nature  of  his  procedure.  For  suppose  (1) 
as  Mr.  Russell  does,  that  ‘perspective’  space,  i.e.,  really,  space, 
consists  of  an  infinity  of  points.  Suppose  (2)  in  accordance  with 
this,  that  ‘perspective’  space  can  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the 
points  which  form  the  points  of  view  from  which,  as  it  were,  we  see 
bodies.  Suppose  (3)  that  the  perceptions  corresponding  to  the 
various  points  of  view  can  be  regarded  as  counting  as  these  points, 
and  so  as  standing  in  the  spatial  relations  in  which  the  points  stand. 
Suppose  (4)  that  we  ought  to  substitute  for  these  perceptions  Mr. 
Russell’s  ‘perspectives’,  i.e.  certain  groups  of  appearances  without  a 
percipient.  Then,  on  these  suppositions,  the  process  just  described 
will  be  precisely  the  construction  which  Mr.  Russell  wants.  It  will 
consist  in  finding  assemblages  of  sensibilia  which,  though  known 
not  to  be  ‘perspective’  space,  will  ‘count’  as  that  space,  i.e.  will 
have  the  same  properties.  The  original  problem,  therefore,  will  be 
solved.  We  shall  have  given  some  justification  for  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  non-sense-given  space  of  science,  without  inferring 
its  existence  on  the  strength  of  some  a priori  principle,  and  we  shall 
have  done  so  by  finding  combinations  of  sense-given  realities 
which  will  have  the  same  properties  as  if  they  were  the  space  of 
science. 

If,  as  must  be  the  case,  this  is  what  Mr.  Russell’s  view  really 
comes  to,  only  two  comments  are  needed.  In  the  first  place  not  one 
of  the  four  suppositions  just  stated  is  anything  but  obviously  untrue. 
In  the  second  place  the  process  which  Mr.  Russell  is  describing, 

1 The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  implication  that  we  remember  certain  of  our 
perceptions. 
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and,  I venture  to  think,  misdescribing,  throughout  presupposes 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  certain  bodies  independent  of  the 
percipient  and  of  certain  spatial  relations  between  them.  Without 
this  knowledge,  there  is  no  process  left  to  describe.  Hence  if  Mr. 
Russell’s  account  of  the  ‘construction’  of  ‘perspective’  space  has 
any  fact  corresponding  to  it  at  all,  it  presupposes  the  truth  of  the 
very  beliefs  of  common  sense  which  it  is  his  main  object  to  supplant. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  Mr.  Russell’s  account  of ‘a  thing’.  Here 
Mr.  Russell’s  paradoxes  reach  their  climax.  The  surprising  nature 
of  his  account  is  focused  in  his  definition  of  ‘a  thing’.  ‘A  thing’  of 
common  sense,  i.e.  really  a body,  is  again  and  again  defined  as  the 
class,  or  the  whole  class,  of  its  appearances.  Prima  facie  the  defini- 
tion is  exposed  to  two  fatal  objections.  In  the  first  place  the  word 
‘its’  suggests  that  the  definition  is  not  merely  covertly  but  explicitly 
a definition  of  ‘a  thing’  in  terms  of  itself.  In  the  second  place 
common  sense  would  object  that  we  do  not  mean  by  ‘a  thing’,  i.e. 
‘a  body’,  the  class  of  its  appearances  or  even  any  class  of  appear- 
ances, and  that  therefore  at  best  Mr.  Russell  can  only  be  defining 
something  else  which  he  manages  to  refer  to  as  ‘a  thing’  by  giving 
the  phrase  a new  and  artificial  meaning  of  his  own. 

Now  these  difficulties  can  be  met.  Thus  in  one  place  Mr.  Russell 
in  defining  ‘a  thing’  substitutes  for  ‘its’  a phrase  which  does  not 
refer  to  the  ‘thing’.  ‘Thus  a thing  may  be  defined  as  a certain 
series  of  appearances,  connected  with  each  other  by  continuity  and 
by  certain  causal  laws.’1  Again  Mr.  Russell’s  account  of ‘construc- 
tion’ shows  that  ‘defining’  is  one  of  the  many  terms  to  which  he 
gives  a new  and  peculiar  meaning.  It  shows  that  when,  e.g.,  Mr. 
Russell  speaks  of  defining  ‘a  thing’,  he  does  not  mean,  as  we 
ordinarily  should,  formulating  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
realities  referred  to  as  ‘things’,  but  formulating  the  nature  of  certain 
assemblages  or  groups  of  other  realities  which  will  have  the  same 
properties  as  things  and  which  therefore  can  be  considered  substi- 
tutes for  them.2  Hence  Mr.  Russell  can  fairly  meet  the  objection 

1 L.  106. 

2 This  peculiar  and  artificial  use  of  the  term  ‘define’  explains  what  otherwise  would 
be  unintelligible,  viz.  Mr.  Russell’s  habit  of  speaking  as  though  we  can  overcome 
certain  difficulties  about  certain  realities,  such  as  changes  and  movements,  by  a new 
definition  of  them.  Of  course,  if  ‘defining  a change  in  a particular  way’  means  formu- 
lating the  nature  of  something  which  is  not  a change,  but  which  will  act  as  a substitute 
for  a change,  a difficulty  which  can  be  raised  about  a change  may  not  apply  to  the 
reality,  not  a change,  which  is  represented  as  a substitute  for  it.  Yet  the  difficulty  is 
only  postponed,  since  if  the  substitute  for  a change  escapes  the  difficulty  just  because 
it  is  not  a change,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  act  as  a substitute  for  it.  Mr.  Russell  does 
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that  he  does  not  really  define  ‘a  thing’,  by  urging  that  he  has  never 
professed  to  define  a thing  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ‘define’,  and 
that  all  he  has  done  is  to  state  the  nature  of  another  reality  which 
will  do  as  well,  i.e.  have  the  same  properties. 

These  difficulties  therefore  can  be  set  aside  as  due  to  obscurities 
of  statement.  But  the  question  arises  whether  their  place  is  not 
taken  by  difficulties  and  fatal  difficulties  of  substance.1  Thus  it  is 
involved  in  a ‘definition’,  in  Mr.  Russell’s  sense,  that  if  an  X is 
defined  as  a certain  group  of  realities,  the  group  must  have  those 
properties  of  an  X which  common  sense  and  science  presupposes 
an  X to  have.  And  this  is  also  involved  in  Mr.  Russell’s  main  doc- 
trine. For  after  all  what  his  view  comes  to  is  that,  though  we  are  not 
entitled  to  speak  of  things  and  atoms,  in  the  sense  in  which  common 
sense  and  science  speak  of  them,  since  such  realities  are  essentially 
unverifiable,  we  can  justify  the  retention  of  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense  and  science  by  finding  groups  of  other  and  indubitable 
realities  which  will  have  the  properties  of  the  things  and  atoms  of 
common  sense  and  science,  and  then  making  the  terms  ‘thing’  and 
‘atom’  refer  to  these.  Hence,  it  is  involved  in  Mr.  Russell’s  view 
that  in  any  common  sense  or  scientific  statement  we  are  justified 
in  substituting  for  the  phrase  ‘a  thing’  or  ‘an  atom’  Mr.  Russell’s 
so-called  definition  of  a thing  or  an  atom,  and  for  the  phrase  for  a 
species  of  thing  or  atom,  e.g.  an  orange  or  a hydrogen  atom,  Mr. 
Russell’s  definition  with  the  addition  of  some  differentia.  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  to  be  Mr.  Russell’s  chief  object  to  vindicate  common 
sense  and  scientific  language  in  this  way.  Hence  it  would  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Russell’s  view  to  hold  that  in  order  to  state  what  is  true,  we 
must  discard  the  terms  ‘thing’  and  ‘atom’  altogether  and  express 
the  facts  of  experience  in  substantially  Berkeleian  language' — as 
Mr.  Russell  does  when  he  says,  for  example,  ‘All  that  is  really 
known  is  that  the  visual  appearance  in  question,  together  with 
touch,  will  lead  to  certain  sensations.’2  On  Mr.  Russell’s  view,  in 
order  to  state  what  is  true,  we  can  retain  the  terms  ‘thing’  and 
‘atom’' — and  for  that  matter  the  other  terms  which  Mr.  Russell 
‘defines’' — provided  that  we  give  these  terms  new  meanings,  viz. 
those  given  in  Mr.  Russell’s  definitions.  Thus  the  common-sense 
statement,  ‘My  pen  dropped  upon  the  floor’,  will  be  true  if, 


not  seem  to  have  asked  himself  whether  it  is  possible  to  define  such  realities  as  changes, 
movements,  or  bodies. 

1 For  the  difficulty  which  takes  the  place  of  the  first  see  pp.  30-2. 

2 L.  80. 
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though  only  if,  it  means  ‘A  certain  class  of  appearances  dropped 
upon  another  class  of  appearances’.  And  ‘Bodies  move’  will  be 
true  if,  though  only  if,  it  means  ‘Certain  classes  of  appearances 
move’.  ‘I  see  a chair’  will  be  true  if,  though  only  if,  it  means  ‘I  see 
a certain  class  of  appearances  some  of  which  occurred  in  the  past 
and  others  of  which  will  occur  in  the  future’.  The  fatal  objection, 
of  course,  is  that  whatever  be  the  meaning  which  these  statements 
ought  to  bear  if  they  are  to  be  true,  the  meaning  which  has  thus 
to  be  assigned  to  them  on  Mr.  Russell’s  view  is  one  which  renders 
them  certainly  false.  In  fact  Mr.  Russell’s  view  is  exposed  to  the 
familiar  objection  which  Berkeley  quotes  against  himself,  though 
in  a different  form:  ‘After  all,  say  you,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to 
say,  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  with  ideas.’  If  for 
‘ideas’  there  be  substituted  ‘series  of  appearances’,  this  objection 
applies  to  Mr.  Russell. 

The  objection  may  seem  to  fail  from  its  very  obviousness;  and 
Mr.  Russell  would  probably  retort  that  his  doctrine  has  not  been 
interpreted  fairly  and  that  an  instance  of  his  own  will  supply  the 
necessary  correction. 

We  say,  for  example,  that  things  change  gradually — sometimes  very 
quickly,  but  not  without  passing  through  a continuous  series  of  inter- 
mediate states.  What  this  means1  is  that,  given  any  sensible  appearance, 
there  will  usually  be,  if  we  watch,  a continuous  series  of  appearances  con- 
nected with  the  given  one,  leading  on  by  imperceptible  gradations  to  the 
new  appearances  which  common-sense  regards  as  those  of  the  same 
thing.2 

But  this  really  only  succeeds  in  describing  a perceived  change  of  a 
body  in  Berkeleian  language.  There  is  no  attempt  to  retain  the 
language  of  common  sense  by  introducing  the  suggested  change 
in  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘thing’.  If  Mr.  Russell  had  done  so,  the 
‘proper’  meaning  would  have  run : ‘A  certain  series  of  appearances 
changes  gradually’,  and  the  falsity  of  the  statement  would  have 
been  obvious.  For  a series  of  momentary  events  does  not  change 
and  is  not  even  identical  with  a change.  As  the  despised  Kant 
remarked,3  coming  into  being  and  perishing  are  not  changes  of 
that  which  comes  to  be  or  perishes.  Change  is  but  a mode  of 
existence  which  follows  on  another  mode  of  existence  of  the  same 
object.  Moreover,  not  only  does  the  whole  drift  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
argument  imply  that  he  wants  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  words 

1 I take  it  that  ‘means’  means  ‘must  mean,  if  the  statement  is  to  be  true’. 

2 L.  106.  3 Critique  of  Pure  Reason , B.  230. 
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‘things’  and  ‘atoms’,  but  he  practically  says  so.  Thus,  after  defin- 
ing a thing  as  a certain  series  of  aspects,  he  continues : ‘Everything 
will  then  proceed  as  before : whatever  was  verifiable  is  unchanged, 
but  our  language  is  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
metaphysical  assumption  of  permanence.’1  And  again  he  says: 
‘Thus  we  may  lay  down  the  following  definition:  Things  are  those 
series  of  aspects  which  obey  the  laws  of  physics.  ’2  This  must  mean  that  it 
is  true  to  say,  for  example,  of  certain  series  of  aspects  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite  or  that  they  attract  one  another 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Russell  may  reply  that  words  like  ‘attract’  and  ‘action’ 
should  also  be  given  new  meanings.  But  if  this  process  be  fully 
carried  out,  we  shall  be  left  with  nothing  but  language  appro- 
priate to  Berkeley,  and  with  no  justification  for  retaining  any  of  the 
language  of  common  sense  and  science,  and,  in  that  case,  unless  I 
have  entirely  misunderstood  Mr.  Russell,  his  whole  mission  will 
have  gone.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Russell  were  to  persist  in  this  contention, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  any  substantial  difference  between  his 
view  and  that  of  Hume,  except  that  Hume  did  realize  that  on  his 
own  view  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  language  of  common  sense 
and  science  and  that  Mr.  Russell  would  not. 

We  have  not,  however,  exhausted  Mr.  Russell’s  ‘paradoxes’.  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  regard  a certain  series  of  appearances  as  a 
substitute  for  a ‘thing’  or  body  of  common  sense,  if  the  appearances 
in  question  are  supposed  to  belong  to  one  person’s  perspective,  i.e. 
private  world  without  a percipient.  But  Mr.  Russell’s  class  or 
series  of  appearances  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  a body  include 
appearances  belonging  to  different  private  worlds  without  per- 
cipients. Some  of  them  therefore  are  in  one  private  space  and  some 
are  in  others.  What  unity  therefore  can  they  be  expected  to  have? 
And  not  only  this,  but  every  appearance  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  substitute  for  a body  is,  as  I have  urged  before,  in  three  dif- 
ferent spaces.  Hence  the  assemblage  of  realities  which  is  to  replace 
the  thing  and  which  ought,  on  Mr.  Russell’s  view,  to  be  what  we 
really  see  is  a curiously  confused  and  confusing  assemblage. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  Mr.  Russell  is  confronted.  To  do  so,  we  must 
first  analyse  what  we  really  mean  when  in  common  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s ‘common  sense’  we  use  such  terms  as  ‘appearances’,  ‘things’, 
and  ‘appearances  of  things’  and  what  is  the  thought  which  under- 
1 L.  107.  2 L.  no. 
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lies  our  use  of  them.  Considering  that  two  of  Mr.  Russell’s  main 
objects  are  to  find  true  ‘interpretations’  of ‘things’  and  ‘appearances 
of  one  thing’,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  absence  of  any 
such  analysis.  There  is,  of  course,  a full  account  of  what  we  ought 
to  mean  by  such  terms,  this  being  what  Mr.  Russell  calls  the  true 
interpretation  of  them.  But  this  is  no  substitute.  For  if  a false  view 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a true  one,  the  precise  nature  of  the  false  view 
must,  of  course,  first  be  determined.  Moreover  ‘appearances’  is,  I 
think,  the  one  fundamental  term  taken  from  ordinary  speech  of 
which  Mr.  Russell  neither  offers  nor  attempts  to  offer  a new  and 
peculiar  definition  of  his  own.  Presumably,  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Russell  uses  it  as  part  of  his  own  philosophical  vocabulary,  he 
means  it  to  be  understood  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Hence — and 
especially  since  it  is  really  the  most  fundamental  term  in  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s own  philosophical  vocabulary — we  should  expect  Mr.  Russell 
to  think  it  important  to  ascertain  what  we,  as  common-sense  beings, 
do  mean  and  imply  by  it. 

Now  if  we  reflect,  three  things  become  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
we  use  the  phrase  ‘an  appearance’  as  a relative,  and  a doubly 
relative,  term.  We  mean  by  it  not  merely  an  appearance  presented 
to  some  one,  but  an  appearance  of,  or  presented  by,  a thing.  In  the 
second  place,  we  mean  here  by  ‘a  thing’  a body.  So  much  is  this 
so,  that  if  someone  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  ‘a 
body’,  he  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  ‘an  appearance’.  Hence,  if  Mr.  Russell  were  to  urge,  as  I 
think  that  from  his  own  standpoint  he  should,  that  as  we  do  not 
and  cannot  have  experience  of  a body,  the  phrase,  ‘a  body’,  as 
used  by  common  sense,  cannot  have  a meaning,  he  would  be 
exposed  to  an  obvious  argumentum  ad  hominem,  viz.  that  in  using, 
and  allowing  others  to  use,  the  phrase  ‘an  appearance’,  he  is 
implicitly  allowing  that  not  only  it  but  the  phrase  to  which  it  is 
relative  is  significant.  Hence,  also  if,  as  Mr.  Russell  thinks,  we  are 
somehow  directly  aware  of  what  are  called  appearances,  we  must 
also  be  directly  aware  of  what  are  called  bodies,  since  the  appre- 
hension of  the  one  must  be  inseparable  from  that  of  the  other.  In 
the  third  place,  when  we  speak — as  Mr.  Russell  does  also — of  the 
appearance  presented  by  a thing,  we  imply  not  only  that  we  are 
seeing  something,  but  that  the  something  seen  is  the  thing,  i.e.  the 
body,  and  not  the  appearance.  This  becomes  obvious  when  we 
reflect  that  if  we  thought,  as  Mr.  Russell  thinks,  that  what  we  see 
is  the  appearance,  the  statement  that  the  thing  presented  a certain 
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appearance  to  us  would  lose  all  meaning.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
irrelevant  to  object  that  we  ought  not  to  imply  this,  on  the  ground 
that  we  do  not  see  bodies;  and,  in  any  case,  it  can,  I think,  be 
successfully  made  out  that  even  in  the  case  of  illusions  what  wTe  see 
is  a body.  Thus  if  I am  said  to  be  looking  at  myself  in  a glass,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that  what  I see  is  my  face,  and  not  an 
image  on  the  glass,  though  no  doubt  it  presents  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  which  my  face  would  present  to  someone  else,  if 
I was  behind  the  glass  and  he  was  where  I am  now. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  know  perfectly  well  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  something  as  a body  and  also  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  something  as  an  appearance  presented  by  that  body. 
Again  it  is  clear  that  we  mean  by  ‘a  body’  and  ‘an  appearance 
presented  by  that  body’,  realities  which,  however  closely  related 
they  may  be,  are  different  in  kind  from  one  another  and  from 
everything  else.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  express  the  nature 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  bodies  in  terms  of  bodies  or  vice 
versa;  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  to  express  the  nature  of  either  in 
terms  of  any  other  realities. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  mean  by  ‘appearances  of  one  thing’ 
appearances  presented  by  one  and  the  same  body.  And  if  we  allow, 
as  we  must,  that  by  ‘an  appearance’  we  mean  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a body,  the  phrase  ‘appearances  of  one  thing’  presents  no 
speculative  difficulty  whatever.  For  since  it  is  involved  in  what 
we  mean  by  a body  that  what  is  so  designated  is  no  momentary 
reality,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that  certain  bodies  pre- 
senting certain  appearances  on  different  occasions  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  same. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  when  we  speak  of  certain  appearances  as 
appearances  of  one  thing,  we  imply  that  the  appearances  have  a 
certain  unity.  This  again  presents  no  speculative  difficulty.  For 
since  we  mean  by  ‘the  appearances  of  one  thing’  the  appearances 
presented  by  one  and  the  same  body,  the  appearances  so  desig- 
nated must,  as  appearances  presented  by  the  same  body,  have  a 
unity.  We  can  thus  find  intelligible  a statement  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
which  I venture  to  think  Mr.  Russell,  on  his  own  principles,  cannot, 
viz.  ‘Every  aspect1  of  a thing  is  a member  of  two  different  classes 
of  aspects,  namely:  (1)  the  various  aspects  of  the  thing,  of  which 
at  most  one  appears  in  any  perspective;  (2)  the  perspective  of 

1 Mr.  Russell  throughout  appears  to  use  ‘aspects’  as  a synonym  for  appear- 
ances. 
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which  the  given  aspect  is  a member.’1  For  if  ‘an  appearance’ 
means  not  merely  an  appearance  presented  to  someone  but  also 
an  appearance  presented  by  a body,  we  can  think  of  appearances 
as  forming  groups  or  unities  in  two  ways.  We  can  think  of  the 
appearances  presented  to  a given  person  as  forming  a unity, 
whether  they  are  presented  by  the  same  body  or  not;  and  we  can 
think  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a given  body  as  forming  a 
unity,  whether  they  are  presented  to  the  same  person  or  not. 

Further,  if  we  grant,  as  we  must,  that  the  phrases  ‘an  appear- 
ance’, ‘a  thing’,  and  ‘appearances  of  one  thing’  have  these  mean- 
ings and  implications,  two  other  facts  become  clear.  (1)  On  the 
one  hand,  not  only  do  we  never  speak  of  a process  by  which  we 
advance  from  a knowledge  of  appearances  to  a knowledge  of 
things  but  to  speak  thus  would  be  nonsense.  For  if  we  are  aware  of 
appearances  at  all,  we  are  eo  ipso  aware  of  them  as  appearances 
of  bodies  and  are  therefore  also  aware  of  bodies.  (2)  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  do  we  speak  of  a process  by  which  we  advance 
from  a knowledge  of  certain  appearances  presented  by  things  to  a 
knowledge  of  them  as  appearances  of  one  thing,  but  it  is  sense  to  do 
so.  We  mean  a process  by  which  we  come  to  learn  that  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  what  at  first  we  do  not  know  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent bodies  are  appearances  presented  by  one  and  the  same  body, 
by  discovering  that  the  bodies  which  presented  the  appearances 
are  really  one  and  the  same.  And  it  is  easy  to  find  actual  instances 
within  our  experience.  I can  ask,  ‘Is  the  fountain  pen  which  I now 
see  the  same  as  the  fountain  pen  which  I saw  yesterday?’  Suppose, 
however,  I did  not  know  that  the  bodies  seen  were  fountain  pens 
or  even  pens.  I might  ask  myself,  ‘Is  the  body  which  presents  certain 
appearances  to  me  now  the  same  body  as  that  which  presented  a 
certain  appearance  to  me  yesterday?’  Similarly  if  I am  watching 
a river,  without  knowing  whether  there  is  a current,  I could  ask 
myself,  ‘Are  the  various  portions  of  water  which  I see  at  different 
moments  the  same?’  And  if  my  level  of  knowledge  were  lower,  I 
could  ask  myself,  ‘Is  the  body  which  presents  a certain  appearance 
to  me  at  this  moment  identical  with  the  body  which  presented  a 
certain  appearance  to  me  at  some  previous  moment?’  And  such 
questions  are  often  answered.  Moreover  when  we  answer  such  a 
question,  we  do  so  by  deciding  that  the  bodies  which  present  the 
appearances  are  the  same.  Further  we  cannot  decide  that  the 
bodies  are  the  same  simply  by  reference  to  the  appearances  which 

1 L.  92. 
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they  present.  For  it  is  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  phrases 
‘a  body’  and  ‘an  appearance  presented  by  a body’  that  two  bodies 
may  present  precisely  similar  appearances  without  being  identical. 
And,  in  fact,  to  decide  the  question  we  appeal,  and  have  to  appeal, 
to  our  belief  in  certain  empirically  derived  causal  laws,1  and  to 
certain  a priori  knowledge  which  underlies  these  beliefs,  such  as  our 
knowledge  that  bodies,  or  at  least  the  constituent  bodies  of  which 
they  are  made  up,  are  indestructible,  that  if  a body  is  first  at  one 
place  and  then  at  another,  it  must  have  moved  through  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  that  all  physical  processes  exhibit  causal  neces- 
sity. It  is  for  such  reasons,  for  instance,  that  I cannot  doubt  my 
conviction  that  the  pen  which  I have  been  continuously  looking  at 
is  one  pen  and  not  several,  each  one  of  which  in  turn  has  suddenly 
taken  the  place  of  another.  Again  the  existence  of  such  processes 
involves  no  speculative  difficulty.  For  since  we  mean  by  ‘an 
appearance’  an  appearance  presented  by  a body,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  allowing  the  existence  of  a process  by  which  we  learn  that 
certain  appearances  are  appearances  of  the  same  body.  There 
would  only  be  difficulty  if  by  ‘an  appearance’  we  meant — as  we 
do  not — something  which  was  just  an  appearance  and  was  not  an 
appearance  of  anything.  And  since  it  is  implied  that  it  is  not  the 
appearances  but  the  bodies  which  we  see,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  that  we  can  decide  that  certain  appearances  are  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  same  body,  by  deciding  that  the  bodies 
which  present  them  are  really  the  same. 

Mr.  Russell  would,  of  course,  deny  that  there  can  be  such  pro- 
cesses, since  it  is  not  bodies  but  appearances  which  we  see.  But  if 
Mr.  Russell  persists  in  this  denial,  then  in  consistency  he  ought, 
when  stating  what  he  takes  to  be  the  truth,  not  only  to  abandon — 
as  he  does — the  use  of  the  term  ‘body’  but  also  to  abandon — as  he 
does  not — the  use  of  the  term  ‘appearance’.  If  Mr.  Russell  main- 
tains that  common  sense  is  not  justified  in  speaking  of  things,  i.e. 
bodies,  he  is  bound  also  to  maintain  that  neither  common  sense 
nor  he  himself  is  justified  in  speaking  of  appearances.  Yet  Mr. 
Russell  cannot  possibly  afford  to  abandon  the  term  ‘appearances’ ; 
for,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to  show,2  it  is  only  in  terms  of  the  ‘appear- 
ances of  one  thing’  of  common  sense  that  Mr.  Russell  succeeds  in 
‘defining’  ‘a  thing’  at  all. 

We  may  now  consider,  in  the  light  of  this  analysis,  the  nature  of 

1 As  Hume  realized  ( Treatise , i.  3.  2)  and  as  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  feel  ( L . 109). 

2 PP-  36-7- 
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the  problem  with  which  Mr.  Russell  is  confronted  when  he  seeks 
to  ‘define’  ‘a  thing’  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Russell,  of  course,  uses 
the  phrase  ‘an  appearance’  as  an  absolute  term,  i.e.  as  a phrase 
standing  for  a reality  which  has  a nature  in  itself,  i.e.  without 
reference  to  something  else.  It  stands  neither  for  an  appearance  to 
someone,  nor  for  an  appearance  of  a body.  This  is  no  accident  of 
terminology;  for  the  usage  corresponds  to  his  real  view,  which 
comes  out,  e.g.,  when  he  speaks  of  our  ‘seeing  two  finitely  different 
appearances’,1  and  again  when  he  speaks  of  our  ‘starting  from  a 
world  of  helter-skelter  sense-data’.2 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  successful  in  ‘defining’  a thing, 
Mr.  Russell  has  to  find  a characteristic  of  certain  appearances 
which  will  render  them  such  that,  as  a group,  they,  though  not  a 
body,  will  have  the  properties  of  a body.  But  from  the  preceding 
analysis  it  is  clear  that  this  task  must  be  impossible.  Since  it  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  realities  referred  to  as  appear- 
ances and  of  those  referred  to  as  bodies  that  they  are  different  in 
kind,  the  nature  of  neither  being  reducible  to  that  of  the  other, 
then,  however  closely  appearances  may  be  related  to  bodies,  no 
appearance  and  no  group  of  appearances  can  possibly  form  a 
substitute  for  a body,  in  the  sense  of  having  the  same  properties. 
Hence  whatever  be  the  characteristic  which  Mr.  Russell  selects  to 
distinguish  the  appearances  which,  as  a group,  are  to  be  a substi- 
tute for  a body,  he  is  found  to  fail.  The  mere  fact  that  the  group  of 
appearances  selected  is  a group  of  appearances — apart  from  what 
constitutes  it  a group  of  a particular  sort — is  enough  to  destroy  its 
claim  to  be  a substitute  for  a body. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  another  side  to  Mr.  Russell’s  task. 
He  has  not  merely  to  find  a characteristic  of  certain  appearances 
which  will  render  them  such  that,  as  a group,  they  will  have  the 
properties  of  a body.  He  has  also  to  show  that  the  characteristic 
which  he  selects  will  render  the  group  identical  with  a group  which 
common  sense  would  describe  as  appearances  of  one  thing  or  body. 
For  the  thing  of  common  sense,  for  which  it  is  Mr.  Russell’s 
object  to  provide  a substitute,  is  the  thing  of  which,  according  to 
common  sense,  certain  appearances  are  the  appearances.  Mr. 
Russell  grants  that  common  sense  is  right  in  speaking  of  certain 
appearances,  but  wants  to  find  a substitute  for  the  thing  of  which 
they  are  the  appearances.  Now  if  the  characteristic  on  which  Mr. 
Russell  fixes  gives  rise  to  a group  of  appearances  different  from 

1 L.  108.  2 L.  107. 
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these,  and  forming  simply  another  group,  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  group  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
thing  of  common  sense,  and  hence  none  for  supposing  that  it  can 
possibly  act  as  a substitute  for  this  thing.  In  any  case,  whether  Mr. 
Russell  is  bound  to  hold  this  view  or  not,  he  does  hold  it. 1 ‘A  "‘thing”  ’, 
he  says,  ‘will  be  defined  as  a certain  series  of  aspects,  namely  those 
which  would  commonly  be  said  to  be  of  the  thing.’2  Hence,  Mr. 
Russell  has  to  show  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  certain 
appearances  which  renders  them  a thing,  in  his  sense  of  ‘a  thing’, 
will  render  them  identical  with  the  appearances  of  one  thing  of 
common  sense. 

But  can  Mr.  Russell  possibly  succeed  in  doing  this?  ‘The  appear- 
ances of  one  thing’  of  common  sense  means  the  appearances  presented 
by  one  and  the  same  body.  The  appearances  so  referred  to,  there- 
fore, form  a group  the  unity  of  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
bodies  presenting  the  appearances  are  one  and  the  same.  Now  Mr. 
Russell’s  task  is  really  to  find  as  a characteristic  which  renders  those 
same  appearances  a unity  one  which  the  appearances  possess  in 
themselves,  i.e.  apart  from  any  relation  not  merely  to  one  and  the 
same  body  but  even  to  any  body  at  all.  But,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  think  of  appearances  without  thinking  of  them  as  appearances  of 
a body,  how  could  any  characteristic  possessed  by  certain  of  them, 
so  considered,  possibly  render  them  a group  or  unity  such  that  they 
would  also  necessarily  have  the  unity  of  being  appearances  pre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  body?  There  could  be  no  such  charac- 
teristic. F or  the  appearances  meant  when  we  speak,  or  common  sense 
speaks,  of  appearances  of  one  thing,  derive  their  unity  solely  from  the 
fact  that  the  bodies  which  present  the  appearances  are  one  and  the 


1 That  Mr.  Russell  must  hold  this  view  can  be  seen  in  another  way.  Mr.  Russell 
has  not  only  to  give  the  ‘true  interpretation’  of ‘a  thing’  of  common  sense;  he  has  also 
to  give  the  ‘true  interpretation’  of  the  common-sense  phrase  ‘appearances  of  one 
thing’.  But  there  must  be  this  difference.  While  the  ‘interpretation’  of  ‘a  thing’  is  to 
consist  in  finding  a substitute  for  it  in  some  other  reality,  the  ‘interpretation’  of 
‘appearances  of  one  thing’  must  consist  in  describing  the  same  reality  as  that  to 
which  common  sense  refers  but  in  describing  it  differently.  For  while  in  the 
case  of  ‘things’  common  sense  is  speaking  and  thinking  of  realities  of  which  it  has  no 
right  to  speak  and  think,  in  the  case  of  appearances  this  is  not  so.  What  is  the  matter 
with  common  sense  here  is  that  in  describing  certain  appearances  as  appearances  of 
one  thing  it  is  misdescribing  them,  since,  to  be  truly  described,  they  must  be  described 
without  reference  to  a body,  a body  being  something  of  which  we  have  no  right  to 
speak.  Hence  it  is  implied  that  the  appearances  of  one  thing,  in  Mr.  Russell’s  sense  of 
‘the  appearances  which,  as  a group,  are  a substitute  for  a thing’,  are  identical  with  the 
appearances  which  common  sense  describes  as  appearances  of  one  thing,  i.e.  one  body. 

2 L.  107. 
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same.  This,  I venture  to  think,  is  the  true  inwardness  of  what  must 
otherwise  be  considered  Mr.  Russell’s  strange  definition  of  a thing 
as  the  class  of  its  appearances.  Whether  Mr.  Russell  is  aware  of  it  or 
not,  this  definition  is  really  a tacit  confession  that  what  distinguishes, 
and  what  alone  distinguishes,  the  appearances  which  as  a group  are 
Mr.  Russell’s  ‘thing’,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  appearances  of  one 
and  the  same  thing  of  common  sense.  And  it  may  be  noted  that 
this  fact  not  only  explains  how  Mr.  Russell  comes  to  ‘define’  a 
‘thing’  as  the  class  of  its  appearances,  but  frees  the  definition  from 
the  charge  of  circularity.  For  the  ‘its’  really  refers  not,  as  the  lan- 
guage suggests,  to  what  Mr.  Russell  is  formulating  the  nature  of, 
viz.  his  substitute  for  ‘a  thing’  of  common  sense,  but  to  the  ‘thing’  of 
common  sense  itself.  Again  the  same  admission  is  implicit  in  Mr. 
Russell’s  definition  of  a thing  as  a certain  series  of  aspects,  namely, 
those  which  would  commonly  be  said  to  be  of  the  thing.1  In  any  case 
it  is  plain  that  the  appearances  of  which  Mr.  Russell  is  really  think- 
ing when  he  defines  a thing,  in  his  sense  of ‘a  thing’,  are  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  one  and  the  same  body.  Since  then  their  unity 
comes  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  bodies  which  present  them  are 
one  and  the  same,  it  does  not  matter  what  he  represents  as  their 
distinguishing  characteristic  when  he  tries  to  distinguish  them  with- 
out reference  to  the  thing  or  body  of  common  sense.  Whether 
Mr.  Russell  represents  it  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
physics  or  as  consisting  in  anything  else,  his  account  is  bound 
to  fail.2 

Further,  if  we  grant,  as  we  must,  that,  whatever  Mr.  Russell 
may  say,  he  really  only  succeeds  in  distinguishing  even  to  himself 
the  appearances  which  are  to  be  the  substitute  for  ‘a  thing’  of 
common  sense  by  thinking  of  them  as  the  appearances  presented  by 
one  and  the  same  thing,  we  see  that  Mr.  Russell,  in  stating  the  true 
view  which  is  to  supersede  that  of  common  sense,  has  to  presuppose 
the  truth  of  the  very  view  which  it  is  his  object  to  supersede.  For 
there  cannot  be  appearances  presented  by  one  and  the  same  thing 
unless  there  is  such  a thing  as  one  and  the  same  thing  or  body,  and 

1 L.  107.  The  italics  are  mine. 

2 It  may  now  be  noted  that  the  group  of  appearances  which  form  Mr.  Russell’s 
substitute  for  ‘a  thing’  cannot  even  be  a class  of  appearances,  as  Mr.  Russell’s  definition 
implies  that  it  is.  When  we  speak  of  certain  realities,  e.g.  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  &c.,  as 
forming  a class,  e.g.  the  class  of  men,  we  imply  that  they  are  particulars  which  form  a 
unity  in  virtue  of  their  being  particulars  of  one  and  the  same  universal,  e.g.  manness. 
But  the  appearances  which  are  appearances  of  one  and  the  same  thing  are  particulars 
which  derive  what  unity  they  have  from  their  relation  to  another  particular,  viz.  the 
thing  of  which  they  are  the  appearances. 
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therefore  also  unless  there  are  such  things  as  bodies.  Since  then  Mr. 
Russell’s  substitute  for  a thing  is  really  reducible  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  one  and  the  same  body,  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  this 
substitute  is  to  imply  the  reality  of  the  very  thing  for  which  it  is  to  be 
a substitute,  viz.  a thing  or  body.  Hence,  whether  Mr.  Russell’s 
substitute  for  ‘a  body’  of  common  sense  will  do  as  a substitute  for  it 
or  not,  the  very  terms  in  which  this  substitute  has  to  be  described 
presuppose  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  consequently  Mr.  Russell’s 
view  that  there  are  these  substitutes  covertly  implies  that  common 
sense  is  speaking  and  thinking  truly  when  it  speaks  and  thinks  of 
bodies.  The  point — and  I venture  to  press  its  importance — may  be 
expressed  slightly  differently  by  saying  that,  whether  the  view 
which  Mr.  Russell  takes  to  be  the  true  view  which  is  to  replace  that 
of  common  sense  be  true  or  not,  it  is  impossible  even  to  state  it  with- 
out falling  back  on  the  language  of  common  sense  and  therefore 
without  presupposing  the  truth  of  the  thought  which  underlies  this 
language. 

Another  consequence  emerges  as  soon  as  we  realize  the  real 
nature  of  Mr.  Russell’s  substitute  for  a body.  It  appears  that  when 
Mr.  Russell  professes  to  ‘define’  ‘ a thing’,  i.e.  to  formulate  the  nature 
of  a substitute  for  it,  what  he  actually  ‘defines’  is  not  ‘ a thing  or  body’ 
but  ‘ one  and  the  same  thing  or  body’.  For  that  for  which  the  appear- 
ances of  one  thing  are  a substitute,  if  they  are  a substitute  for  any- 
thing, is  not  ‘<2  body’  of  common  sense  but  ‘ one  and  the  same  body  of 
common  sense’,  viz.  that  one  body  which  on  different  occasions 
presents  the  various  appearances.  Thus  Mr.  Russell  never  succeeds 
in  offering  what  it  is  his  primary  object  to  offer,  viz.  a definition,  in 
his  sense  of ‘definition’,  of  'a  thing',  but  where  he  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  doing  so,  he  is  really  only  offering  a definition  of  'one 
and  the  same  thing’ . 

If  we  ask  ourselves  how  Mr.  Russell  is  thus  unwittingly  taken  in, 
we  shall  see,  I think,  that  Mr.  Russell  never  faces  two  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  he  has  to  face.  Mr.  Russell  has  to  ‘define’ 
a thing  not  merely  in  order  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  his  substitute  for 
it,  but  also  because  from  his  standpoint  there  must  be  a process  by 
which  we  advance  from  a mere  knowledge  of  appearances  to  a 
knowledge  of  ‘things’  in  his  sense  of  things,  and  this  process  will 
imply  as  a pre-condition  the  definition  of  a thing,  in  Mr.  Russell’s 
sense  of  ‘definition’.  This  process  Mr.  Russell  introduces  thus: 
‘Starting  from  a world  of  helter-skelter  sense-data,  we  wish  to 
collect  them  into  series,  each  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  consisting 
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of  the  successive  appearances  of  one  “thing”.’1  Now  the  terms  which 
Mr.  Russell  here  uses  to  describe  the  result  of  this  process  show  that 
the  common-sense  process  of  which  this  must  be  the  ‘true  interpre- 
tation’ is  the  process  already  referred  to  by  which  we  learn  not 
that  certain  appearances  but  that  certain  appearances  presented 
by  bodies  are  appearances  presented  by  one  and  the  same  body.  It 
cannot  be  a process  by  which  we  learn  that  certain  appearances  are 
appearances  of  one  body.  For  not  only  neither  is  there  nor  can  there 
be  any  such  process,  but  if  there  were  supposed  to  be  such  a process, 
it  would  have  to  be  considered  two  processes  and  not  one.  For  how 
could  we  be  supposed  to  discover  that  certain  appearances  were 
appearances  of  one  body,  unless  we  were  supposed  to  have  already 
discovered  by  a prior  and  different  process  that  they  were  each  an 
appearance  of  a body?  Hence,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Russell’s 
process,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted,  avowedly  requires  that  definition  of 
Mr.  Russell’s  which  is  ostensibly  the  definition  of  a thing,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  Mr.  Russell  is  thinking  of  the  process  by  which  we  learn 
that  certain  appearances  presented  by  bodies  are  appearances  pre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  body  as  if  it  were  a process  by  which  we 
discover  that  an  appearance  is  an  appearance  presented  by  a body.2 
It  is  this  which  explains  why  when  Mr.  Russell  is  ‘defining’  one  body, 
what  he  thinks  he  is  doing  is  to  define  a body.  And  it  shows  that, 
whatever  Mr.  Russell  may  think  he  is  doing,  he  does  not  face  two 
problems  the  solution  of  which  is  from  his  standpoint  vital.  He  is 
bound  (1)  to  be  able  to  make  out  that  there  is  a common-sense  pro- 
cess by  which,  starting  by  thinking  of  appearances  just  as  appear- 
ances, we  come  to  think  of  them  as  appearances  of  bodies,  and, 
having  done  so,  he  is  bound  (2)  to  give  the  ‘true  interpretation’  of 
this  process,  this  interpretation  requiring  a ‘definition’,  in  Mr. 
Russell’s  sense,  of  a thing.  Mr.  Russell  does  not  do  either,  and  he  does 
not  do  so  because,  when  he  thinks  he  is  doing  so,  he  is  really  doing 
something  else. 

I venture  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Russell  were  to  address  himself  to 
these  two  tasks,  he  could  not  possibly  achieve  them,  simply  because 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  process,  and  therefore,  also,  no  process 
to  interpret.  I venture  also  to  think  that — with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Russell’s  own  account  of  the  truth  is  throughout  only 
intelligible  to  us  at  all  because  we  possess  the  common-sense  view, 

1 L.  107. 

2 Kant  seems  to  me  to  make  what  is  substantially  the  same  mistake.  Cf.  my  Kant's 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  182. 
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and  that  it  really,  though  covertly,  presupposes  the  truth  of  that 
view — the  impossibility  of  making  out  the  existence  of  any  such 
common-sense  process  constitutes  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which 
Mr.  Russell  is  confronted.  The  difficulty  may  be  put  in  a slightly 
different  form  by  asking  Mr.  Russell  to  ask  himself  the  question 
which,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  Berkeley  did  not,  and  Hume 
did,  ask  himself  and  see  the  importance  of  asking.  I think  that  Mr. 
Russell  especially  should  ask  it,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difference  of  language,  Mr.  Russell  has  more  affinity  with 
Hume  than  with  any  other  philosopher.  The  question  is  simple.  If 
Mr.  Russell  is  right,  if  his  sense-data — miscalled  appearances — are 
all  that  we  are  directly  aware  of  in  perception,  if,  in  consequence, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  common-sense  belief  that  there 
are  such  things  as  bodies,  and  if,  consequently,  all  the  common- 
sense  beliefs  implied  in  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  ‘the  appearances 
presented  by  a body’  or  ‘the  different  appearances  presented  by  the 
same  body’  are  mere  illusions,  then  how  did  these  illusions  and  the 
corresponding  language  arise?  This  question,  as  Hume  saw,  must  be 
answered,  and  it  is  surely  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Russell  were  to  under- 
take this  task,  he  would  inevitably  share  Hume’s  failure  to  achieve  it. 1 

1 Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Russell  has  told  me  (i)  that  he  means  his  defini- 
tions to  be  understood  as  literally  definitions  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  (2)  that  while, 
of  course,  he  does  not  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  bodies,  his  ‘constructions’ 
are  only  fictions.  I confess  that  in  reading  the  Lowell  Lectures  several  passages  (e.g. 
pp.  93,  1 13)  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Russell  held  his  ‘constructions’  to  be  fictions, 
but  I thought  that  Mr.  Russell  could  not  possibly  mean  this.  Now,  however,  I am 
more  than  ever  at  a loss  to  see  any  plausibility  in  his  view.  If  Mr.  Russell’s  definitions 
are  meant  to  be  really  definitions,  how  can  any  of  them  be  anything  but  transparently 
false,  and  when  common-sense  statements,  as  ordinarily  understood,  are  expressly  held 
to  be  false  on  the  ground  that  the  realities  to  which  they  refer  do  not  exist,  how  can  it 
be  thought  possible  to  give  them  a true  meaning  by  making  them  refer  to  fictions? 
So  far  as  I can  see,  Mr.  Russell’s  views  have  their  origin  in  the  hypnotic  influence  of 
pseudo-geometries,  which  has  led  to  an  empiricism,  i.e.  a distrust  of  thought,  so 
extreme,  that  what  is  practically  his  own  distinction  between  ‘verbal’  and  ‘real’ 
thought  (cf.  p.  19)  has  ceased  to  have  any  importance  for  him.  I venture  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Russell  that  he  should  for  a time  forego  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  the 
higher  regions  of  ‘logical  manipulation’,  and — with  the  distinction  between  ‘verbal’ 
and  ‘real’  thought  in  mind — consider  whether  all  the  presuppositions  of  the  ‘new  logic’ 
may  not  be  fundamentally  false,  whether  in  fact  the  ‘new  logic’  may  not  be  after  all 
only  an  attempt  to  escape  the  consequences  of  old  errors — errors  of  which  some  at  any 
rate  had  been  disposed  of  once  for  all  in  the  history  of  philosophy — by  the  addition 
of  others  which  though  new  are  not  the  less  gratuitous. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  process,  state,  or  activity  which  we  call  seeing  a 
body  move  has  a specific  character  of  its  own  which  distinguishes 
it  from  others  and  which  is  not  judging,  whether  it  is  rightly  de- 
scribed as  seeing  a body  move  or  not.  For  we  all  distinguish  between 
what  we  describe  or  refer  to  as  seeing  a body  move  from  what  we 
should  describe  as  judging  that  a body  which  we  have  been,  and  still 
are,  seeing  is  moving.  We  often,  for  example,  ask  ourselves  ‘Can  we 
see  the  train  or  ship  which  we  see  in  the  distance  moving?’  We  may 
answer  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’ ; and  if  we  answer  ‘no’,  we  may  add  that  never- 
theless we  judge  that  it  has  moved  from  the  fact  that  we  now  see 
it  in  a different  position  from  that  in  which  we  saw  it  before. 

2.  Whatever  we  may  say,  we  all  always  in  fact  presuppose  that 
movement  is  absolute. 

3.  It  follows  at  once  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  what  we  call  seeing  a 
body  move  cannot  really  be  seeing  a body  move,  i.e.  cannot  be  the 
seeing  a body  move,  in  the  sense  in  which  ‘seeing’  is  usually  under- 
stood, i.e.  in  the  sense  of  a process  or  activity  which  not  only  is  of  a 
special  kind  but  also  constitutes,  or  is,  an  apprehension  of  a special 
kind  indicated  by  the  word  seeing. 

For  if  we  see  a body,  we  see  it  as  from  a certain  point  in  space 
situated  somewhere  within  our  own  body,  and  where  we  say  we  see 
a body  moving  the  fact  may  be  that,  though  we  think  that  we,  i.e. 
our  body,  is  at  rest,  it  is  our  body  that  is  moving,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  the  point  in  question  that  is  altering,  and  not  that  it  is  the  body 
which  we  say  we  see  that  is  moving.  This  may  happen,  for  example, 
where,  being  in  a balloon  A,  we  should  say  we  see  a balloon  B ap- 
proaching us,  although  in  fact  B is  at  rest,  and  A is  moving  towards  B. 

It  happens,  again,  when  as  we  descend  in  a lift  there  occurs  what 
we  should  call  seeing  the  shaft  of  the  lift  going  up. 

The  conclusion,  of  course,  follows  because  it  cannot  be  true  that 
we  really  see  a body  move,  if  the  body  seen  is  not  moving. 

4.  Nevertheless,  when  we  first  consider  the  matter  there  seems 
to  be  something  through  and  through  intelligible  about  seeing 
bodies  move,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  we  do,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  point  from  which  we  are  seeing  it  may 
alter.  (Without  taking  this  into  account  the  seeing  bodies  move 
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seems  intelligible,  because  we  then  think  of  the  body  as  moving  and 
of  ourselves  as  just  seeing,  looking  on  at,  or  observing  it  moving.) 
For  if  we  see  a body  and  see  it  as  from  a certain  point,  it  will  neces- 
sarily present  a certain  appearance  to  us,  determined  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  relatively  to  the  body;  and  not  only  can  we  work 
out  what  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  appearance  must  be  where  the 
body  is  moving  and  the  point  is  not  altering,  but  we  can  work  out 
what  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  appearance  must  be  when  the 
point  is  altering  and  the  body  is  not  moving,  and  again  when  both 
the  point  is  altering  and  the  body  is  moving.  Consequently,  the 
knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the  body  seen,  together  with  that 
of  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  point,  will  render  intelligible 
the  altering  appearance  which  the  body  will  present  to  us  while  it 
is  being  seen. 

5.  Yet  it  becomes  a matter  of  certainty,  on  further  reflection,  that 
what  is  thus  rendered  intelligible  is  at  best  the  seeing  bodies  which 
move  and  not  seeing  bodies  move.  For  given  that  there  may  be  altera- 
tions in  the  point  seen  from,  as  well  as  movements  of  the  body,  two 
bodies  moving  differently  or  one  body  moving  and  the  other  at  rest 
may  inevitably  through  a given  time  present  precisely  the  same 
appearance;  the  appearance,  for  example,  presented  by  balloon  B 
to  someone  in  balloon  A will,  if  ^4  and  B are  moving  at  the  same  rate 
in  the  same  direction  for  a given  time,  be  precisely  the  same  as  the 
appearance  presented  by  B throughout  the  time,  if  A and  B are 
both  stationary. 

The  implication  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  really  a body  move, 
or,  for  that  matter,  see  a body  at  rest,  and  that  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  possibility  is  that  during  a certain  time  we  should  see  a body 
which  is  moving  or  at  rest  and  judge  from  the  appearance  which  it 
presents  during  that  time,  taken  along  with  other  knowledge,  that 
it  is  moving  in  a particular  way  or  that  it  is  at  rest.  (Without  other 
knowledge  we  should  know  that  there  were  infinite  possibilities  as 
to  how  the  body  seen  was  moving.) 

6.  The  general  moral  which  is  inevitable  is  that  when  we  try  to 
render  seeing  bodies  move  consistent  with  the  existence  of  altera- 
tions in  the  point  seen  from,  we  inevitably  resolve  what  we  call 
seeing  a body  move  into  judging , from  the  appearances  that  a body 
which  we  see  presents  to  us,  that  the  body  is  moving.  But  this  is  just 
what  cannot  be  done  (see  paragraph  1).  We  just  do  not  mean  by 
seeing  a body  move  judging  that  a body  which  we  see  is  moving.  This 
is  specially  clear  from  cases  where  our  judgement  is  contrary  to  what 
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we  say  we  see,  as  where  we  still  see , as  we  say,  the  shaft  of  the  lift 
going  up,  though  we  judge,  i.e.  believe,  that  it  is  stationary.  We  still 
‘see’  the  moon  moving  behind  the  clouds,  though  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  clouds  that  are  moving. 

7.  But  since  it  cannot  be  true  that  we  really  see  bodies  moving,  or 
for  that  matter  at  rest — for  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  true  that 
in  the  process  so  called  we  really  see  bodies — for  we  cannot  separate 
the  ‘bodily-ness’  of  what  is  seen  from  the  moving  of  what  is  seen, 
and,  in  any  case,  there  are  other  conclusive  grounds  apart  from 
seeing  movement. 

8.  The  conclusion  that  in  the  process  which  we  call  seeing  a body 
move  we  do  not  really  see  (i.e.  apprehend  in  the  particular  way  called 
seeing)  a body  move,  provokes  the  question  ‘What  then  in  this  pro- 
cess do  we  really  see?’  (i.e.  apprehend  in  this  way).  And,  if  we  really 
face  this  question,  we  are  driven  to  certain  related  conclusions  which 
are  vitally  important. 

9.  Any  answer  to  the  question,  of  course,  implies  that  the  thing 
really  seen  is  something  other  than  a body  moving.  Let  X stand  for 
what  the  thing  really  seen  is  maintained  to  be,  and  T for  a moving 
body.  Then  the  answer  inevitably  reduces  or  resolves  what  we  call 
seeing  Y into  judging  that  something  else  X which  forms  what  we 
really  see  is  Y,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  psychologists,  interpreting 
X as  T.  This  must  be  so,  for  if  in  what  is  called  seeing  Y we  really  see 
something  else  X , what  is  called  the  seeing  Y must  really  be  the 
thinking  or  judging  that  the  thing  seen,  viz.  X,  is  Y — of  which  an 
instance  would  be  the  so-called  judging  that  the  body  which  we  see 
is  moving,  referred  to  in  paragraph  5.  And  this  is,  of  course,  untrue. 
Any  answer  also  implies  that  in  referring  to  our  state  as  one  of  seeing 
Y,  we  are  making  a mistake,  viz.  that  of  thinking  that  we  are  seeing  Y 
whereas  we  really  only  are  thinking  that  X which  we  see  is  Y. 

10.  Only  two  types  of  answer  are  possible.  We  have  either  to  say 
that  what  we  see,  when  that  occurs  which  we  call  seeing  a body 
moving,  is  certain  appearances  or  a certain  altering  appearance,  or, 
if  it  be  objected  that  the  term  ‘an  appearance’  gives  no  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  thing  so  referred  to,  we  have  to  say  ‘certain  colours’, 
whether  we  add  ‘spatially  related’  or  not,  or  to  replace  this  by  some 
more  general  term  like  ‘certain  sensa’  or  ‘certain  sense  data’. 

1 1 . Now  both  types  of  answer  are  exposed  to  the  criticism  stated 
in  paragraph  9,  but  what  in  view  of  current  literature,  e.g. 
Randle,  Kemp  Smith,  Stout,  or  for  that  matter  Reid  or  Berkeley, 
seems  especially  important  to  insist  on  is  that  the  view  that  what  we 
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see  is  certain  appearances  will  not  do,  and  that  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  what  we  call  seeing  a body  move  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  appearance  at  all. 

Where  in  ordinary  life  we  speak  of  something  as  presenting  a 
certain  appearance  to  us,  we  always  presuppose  that  the  something 
is  a body  and  that  we  see  the  body,  and  not  the  appearance  which 
it  is  said  to  present;  and  in  fact  the  term  appearance  is  only  appro- 
priate so  long  as  we  do  presuppose  that  we  see  bodies.  Now  suppose 
it  be  said  that  when  we  should  be  said  to  be  seeing  a body  move  we 
really  are  seeing  certain  appearances,  it  will  really  be  implied  that 
in  what  we  call  seeing  a body  we  are  (i)  taking,  i.e.  mistaking,  an 
appearance  for  the  coloured  surface  of  a body,  and  (2 ) judging  that 
this  surface  is  the  surface  of  a moving  body.  Without  this  implication 
we  shall  not  get  even  near  to  success  in  describing  what  we  call 
seeing  a body  move,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  representing  it  adjudging 
something  which  we  see  to  be  a moving  body;  and  even  then  we 
shall  not  succeed,  because  to  see  something  is  just  not  to  interpret  or 
judge  something  else  seen  as  that  thing.  (The  same  criticism,  of 
course,  applies  if  we  substitute  ‘colours’  for  ‘appearances’.) 

The  argument  really  is  that  whatever  the  thing  really  seen  be 
described  as  being,  what  we  call  our  seeing  a body  moving  will  be 
inevitably  misrepresented  by  seeing’s  being  misrepresented  as 
thinking,  and  that  on  this  general  ground  the  description  of  what 
we  see  as  ‘an  appearance’  can  be  ruled  out  in  particular.  There  are 
therefore  two  conclusions  to  which  we  are  driven — both  of  which 
are  important : ( 1 ) any  attempt  to  make  out  that  we  really  see  some- 
thing other  than  what  we  should  naturally  say  we  see,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  we  really  see  appearances,  must  break  down  because  it 
is  resolving  seeing  into  interpreting  or  making  a judgement  about 
what  we  see;  (2)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  appearance. 

12.  At  first  sight  it  seems  possible  to  give  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, especially  if  we  keep  in  view  what  are  called  the  physical 
conditions,  i.e.  really  causes,  of  perception. 

‘When  in  the  lift’,  it  may  be  said,  ‘I  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, see  the  shaft  going  up  or  see  the  shaft  stationary.’  Here  the 
physical  conditions  so  far  as  seeing  the  shaft  is  concerned  are  the 
same;  what  they  give  rise  to  is  certain  appearances,  which  therefore 
must  be  the  same,  and  therefore  the  difference  between  ‘seeing  the 
shaft  going  up’  and  ‘seeing  the  shaft  stationary’  must  solely  lie  in  a 
difference  of  interpretation  of  identical  appearances.  This  has  a 
certain  plausibility.  But  as  people  like  Randle  and  Kemp  Smith  see, 
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this  view  is  quite  inadequate.  And  there  is  really  nothing  better  in 
their  attempt  to  get  round  the  difficulty,  consistently  with  the  view  that 
we  really  see  certain  appearances , by  urging  that  the  appearances  we  see 
are  psychically  as  well  as  physically  conditioned.  On  this  view  the 
gulf  between  seeing  X and  interpreting  an  appearance  seen  as  X is 
attempted  to  be  bridged,  by  representing  the  appearance  seen  as 
either  altered,  or,  as  they  would  prefer  to  say  (untenably),  partly 
made  what  it  is  by  the  mind.  But  they  fail  to  notice  that  as  the  thing 
thus  altered  or  partly  made  by  the  mind  is  still  an  appearance,  the 
bridge  to  be  crossed  is  still  as  wide  as  it  was  before;  since  ‘seeing’ 
X will  have  been  resolved  into  interpreting  this  appearance  as  X. 

13.  There  is  a third  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  viz.  that  the  very 
question  ‘What  do  we  really  see  when  we  are  said  to  see  a body 
moving?’  involves  a fallacy,  viz.  the  fallacy  of  thinking  that  to  see 
something  is  to  know  or  apprehend  something  in  a particular  way, 
the  special  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  ‘seeing’  and  is 
presupposed  to  be  something  we  are  familiar  with  in  instances. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  implies  that  the  questioner  thinks 
this,  whether  the  thinking  this  is  true  or  false.  For  the  reason  given 
for  maintaining  that  we  do  not  really  see  a moving  body  is  that  even 
if  we  really  see  a body  that  body  may  not  be  moving,  and  to  give 
this  as  a reason  is  to  imply  that  to  see  something  is  to  know  that 
something  in  a particular  way,  so  that  ‘error’  in  seeing  must  be 
impossible. 

Now  if  the  phrase  ‘seeing  a body  move’  stands  for  a process  which 
we  go  through,  which  we  do  not  fail  to  distinguish  from  other  pro- 
cesses which  we  go  through,  the  word  ‘seeing’  must  stand  for  some- 
thing definite  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  familiar  in  instances, 
and  the  reason  given  for  maintaining  that  we  do  not  really  see  a 
moving  body,  but  something  else,  is  really  only  a reason  for  main- 
taining that  to  see  a body  moving  is  not  to  apprehend  a body  moving 
in  a particular  way,  and  generally  that  seeing  something  is  not  a 
particular  form  or  species  of  knowing  that  something.  This  must  be 
true,  however  much  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  think  the  opposite, 
and  whatever  the  difficulties  turn  out  to  be  which  are  involved  in 
allowing  it.  And  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  fact  referred  to  by  what 
we  call  seeing  X cannot  rightly  be  described  as  a process  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  seeing  X,  though  it  really  is  not,  and  though  its  real  nature 
remains  to  be  elucidated ; it  must  be  described  as  seeing  X,  and  if  we 
want  to  get  ‘seeming’  in,  we  must  add  that  this  seeing  X often  seems 
to  us  to  be  a special  way  of  knowing  X. 
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14.  Next,  suppose  we  ignore  any  difficulties  which  this  conclu- 
sion raises,  and  ask  ‘What  light  does  it  throw  on  philosophers  like 
Locke  and  Berkeley  and  on  modern  psychologists?’  The  illumina- 
tion seems  considerable. 

Everyone — excepting  always  a psychologist — feels  that  there  is 
something  inherently  impossible  in  Locke’s  position  that  the  object 
of  the  mind  is  an  idea.  We  feel,  with  Kemp  Smith,  that  Berkeley’s 
position  is  substantially  the  same. 

Suppose  we  try  to  lay  our  finger  on  the  bottom  of  Locke’s  mistake, 
what  should  we  say?  Surely  that  he  is  presupposing  that  perception 
is  a form  of  knowing.  From  consideration  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  perception,  he  takes  it  as  obvious  that  we  do  not  perceive  bodies. 
He  has  to  produce  an  alternative,  and  it  is  that  we  perceive  appear- 
ances which  physical  processes  produce  in  our  minds.  In  this  he  is 
presupposing,  as  in  a way  the  man  in  the  street  does,  that  perceiving 
is  a special  kind  of  knowing,  and  that  kind  which  we  must  begin  by 
having  if  we  are  to  acquire  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  which  must 
really  be  inferential  knowledge;  and  thus  representing  perception 
as  the  knowledge  of  certain  appearances,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
he  will  be  unable  to  make  out  that  we  acquire,  necessarily  by  an 
inference,  any  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  at  all. 
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e should  ordinarily  be  said  to  hear  certain  noises,  e.g.  the 


V V sound  of  a bell  or  the  note  of  a bird.  But  any  sound  has  some 
duration,  however  short.  If  so,  how  can  it  ever  be  true  that  we  really 
hear  a sound ; for  to  hear  is  to  hear  at  a moment,  and  what  we  appre- 
hend by  way  of  hearing — or  more  generally  perceiving — can  only 
exist  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  and  ex  hypothesi  at  least  part  of  the 
sound  said  to  be  heard  is  over  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  and  strictly 
speaking  it  is  all  over.  For  all  the  sound  up  to  the  moment  of  hearing 
in  question  is  over.  And  the  difficulty  seems  a double  one.  For  since 
a sound  has  duration,  it  cannot  exist  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  hear  a present  sound — for  there  is  no  such  thing. 
And  if  it  is  over  and  so  not  existing  at  the  moment  when  we  are  said 
to  hear  it,  it  cannot  be  heard.  Therefore,  it  seems,  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  a sound. 

Now  th eprima  facie  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  follow  Kant’s 
lines,  in  his  account  of  the  three  syntheses.  If  we  apply  what  he  says 
to  the  hearing  of  a sound,  we  find  that  he  in  effect  says — if  the 
doctrine  be  straightened  out  by  taking  ‘combining’  to  mean  ‘think- 
ing of  as  combined’ — 

When  we  are  said  to  hear  a certain  sound,  there  is  a process  in  which 
certain  somethings  are  at  various  successive  moments  given  to  us  in  per- 
ception (the  ‘being  given’  really  meaning  that  these  things  are  perceived 
at  these  moments) . But  also  at  any  moment  we  must  remember  the  various 
things  we  heard  at  previous  moments,  and  also  think  of  these  as,  together 
with  what  we  are  at  this  moment  perceiving  or  hearing,  forming  one 
thing,  viz.,  a certain  sound  having  some  duration.  And  what  we  call 
hearing  a sound  really  consists  in  the  act  of  perceiving  or  hearing  what  is 
now  given — together  with  these  acts  of  remembering  and  thinking  of 
certain  various  things  as  related  to  what  is  now  given — in  a particular 
way,  viz.  as  successive  and  forming  the  sound  we  are  said  to  hear. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  do.  For  if  the  things  ‘given’  to  us  in  the 
process  have  no  duration,  i.e.  are  sounds  having  no  duration,  we 
cannot  think  of  them  afterwards  as  so  related  as  to  form  a sound 
having  a duration,  and  if  they  have  a duration,  then  first  this 
account  resolves  hearing,  say,  the  note  of  a bird  into  hearing  some- 
thing else,  viz.  a concluding  portion  of  this  note,  plus  thinking  of  this 
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as  together  with  certain  other  sounds  previously  heard  forming  one 
note,  i.e.,  really,  thinking  of  them  all  as  having  a certain  order  in 
time  which  constitutes  them  one  note.  (This  account  would  be 
easier  to  follow  if  for  the  parts  of  one  note  we  substituted  a series  of 
different  notes,  occurring  immediately  one  after  another,  and  to- 
gether forming  a tune.)  This  account  obviously  will  not  do,  for  it 
resolves  hearing  a succession  of  notes  A,  B (to  take  this  case)  into 
what  we  distinguish  from  that  as  the  coming  to  think  of  AB  as  suc- 
cessive. If  two  notes  X and  T are,  as  we  say,  heard  at  a sufficient 
interval  of  time,  we  should  not  say  that  we  heard  one  follow  the  other ; 
we  should  rather  say  that  we  heard  Z follow  X,  and  heard  T follow 
Z,  and  for  that  reason  came  to  think  that  T was  preceded  by  X — 
thinking  implying  an  inferential  act.  The  account,  therefore, 
resolves  hearing  a note  into  thinking  that  a (shorter)  note  which  we 
hear  is  immediately  successive  to  another  (shorter)  note  which  we 
remember  we  have  just  heard,  and  resolves  hearing  a succession  of 
notes  into  thinking  that  a note  which  we  hear  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a certain  other.  Further  this  account,  resolving  as  it  does 
a perception  of  X into  a thinking  which  presupposes  the  perception 
of  certain  other  things,  fails  to  notice  that  the  perception  of  these 
other  things  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  in  a similar 
way ; and  if  they  are  so  dealt  with  we  are  let  in  for  an  infinite  process, 
for  these  other  perceptions  are  perceptions  of  things  having  a dura- 
tion, though  a smaller  duration,  and  therefore  they  raise  precisely 
the  same  difficulties  and  need  precisely  the  same  treatment. 

The  immediate  moral  which  I want  to  draw  is  that  what  is  called 
the  hearing  a sound — a sound  having  as  such  a duration — and  in 
general  what  is  called  the  perceiving  anything  which  has  a duration 
— is  absolutely  ultimate  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  anything  else. 

But  then  this  only  leads  to  a different  difficulty.  Suppose  we  are 
said  to  hear  the  note  of  a bell  which  in  fact  lasts  one  second.  It  looks 
as  though  the  hearing,  i.e.  the  hearing  of  the  whole  note,  must  take 
place  at  a definite  moment,  say  twelve  o’clock,  and  yet  as  though 
what  we  hear  took  place  during  each  of  the  ten  preceding  one- 
tenths  of  a second,  and  as  though  each  part  of  the  sound  we  hear, 
i.e.  the  sound  during  each  one-tenth  of  a second,  was  equally 
‘present  to  us’,  i.e.  was  equally  heard  by  us,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
even  though  we  perceive  them  as  successive.  And  this  looks  like  a 
contradiction  because  each  part,  including  the  last,  is  over , and  so 
cannot  possibly  be  now  being  heard. 

For  if  we  say  that  what  is  called  hearing  a sound  is  ultimate  in 
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character  or  sui  generis  and  so  unstatable  in  other  terms,  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  what  is  so  called  is  hearing  a sound,  i.e.  that  the 
state  or  act  in  question  is  just  this,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
remove  the  difficulty  that  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  hear  a 
sound.  We  seem  equally  to  have  to  maintain  that  we  do  hear  sounds 
and  that  we  do  not. 

Now  consider  a case  of  perception  where  the  facts  seem  to  come 
home  to  us  more  easily.  Suppose  the  gardener  is  walking  in  the 
garden  outside,  and  I have  a mirror  in  front  of  me  so  adjusted 
that  I might  be  said  to  be  seeing  a man  walking  fifty  feet  in  front  of 
my  body.  We  have  got  to  hold  on  to  two  facts : ( i ) that  there  is  no 
accurate  way  of  describing  my  state  of  mind  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  others,  except  by  saying  that  I am  seeing  a certain  body  move 
past  certain  other  bodies  in  front  of  me.  (I  am  not  just  thinking  some- 
thing, nor  am  I seeing  something  else  and  thinking  it  to  be  so  and  so.) 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  bound  to  admit  on  reflection, 
I did  not  see  a certain  body  move  thus — for  (among  other  reasons) 
it  was  not  there;  on  reflection  we  are  bound  to  say  ‘the  state  I was 
in  was  not  one  of  seeing  a certain  body  move  thus ; all  that  is  true  is 
that  at  the  time  the  state  I was  in  seemed  and  inevitably  seemed  to 
me  one  of  seeing  this,  and  that  it  was  one  in  which  it  was  just  as  if 
I were  doing  so,  i.e.  that  it  had  a character  such  that  if  we  considered 
the  state  in  itself  we  could  not  say  it  was  not  a state  of  seeing  this; 
i.e.  that  it  has  the  character  which  a state  of  ours  would  have  if  there 
were,  say,  a grey  smoothish  body  moving  in  front  of  us  and  we  saw 
it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  seeing,  which  implies  that  we  think  of 
seeing  as  standing  for  a particular  kind  of  apprehension  of  some- 
thing independent  of  us  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  instances. 

What  has  to  be  accounted  for  is  ( 1 ) the  fact  that  a state  which  in 
the  end  can  only  be  described  as  one  in  which  we  seemed  to  ourselves 
to  see  has  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
states,  to  be  described  as  seeing;  and  (2)  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  describing  in  positive  terms  that  state  which  is  not  one  of  seeing 
but  only  one  which  at  the  time  seems  to  us  to  be  seeing,  i.e.  of  finding 
a word  for  what  that  state  is  which  is  not  really  seeing  but  only  at 
the  time  (and  sometimes  afterwards,  viz.  until  we  have  discovered 
the  mistake)  seems  to  us  to  be  so. 

As  to  (2)  it  looks  as  though  we  were  helped  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  case  of  seeing  taken  is,  of  course,  one  in  which  we 
should  be  said  to  be  under  an  illusion,  or  an  illusion  of  sense ; and  the 
characteristic  which  we  should  say  distinguished  being  under  an 
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illusion  from  just  making  a mistake  is  that,  while  when  we  discover 
that  a mistake  is  a mistake  we  can  no  longer  make  it  (when,  for 
example,  I discover  that  the  man  whom  I saw  was  not  Jones,  I cease 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  he  was),  when  we  discover  an  illu- 
sion to  be  an  illusion,  we  still  have  the  illusion.  Now  in  the  case  of 
what  we  call  seeing,  if  that  state  which  is  really  not  seeing,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  seeing,  could  be  described  in  positive  terms,  so  that 
we  could  state  what  that  is  which  only  seems  to  us  to  be  seeing,  then 
an  illusion  would  not  necessarily  remain,  after  we  had  discovered 
it  to  be  an  illusion.  If,  for  example,  that  state,  activity,  or  process 
which  really  only  seems  to  us  to  be  seeing  a man  move  across  in  front 
of  us  had  an  intrinsic  character  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was 
only  like , without  being , seeing  a man  move  thus,  then  that  character 
ought  to  be  recognizable  at  the  time,  in  an  act  of  self-consciousness, 
and  if  so  it  need  not  be  true,  as  in  fact  it  always  is,  that  we  can  still 
have  the  illusion  even  though  we  are  not  taken  in  by  it.  To  have  the 
illusion  is  really  to  be  in  a certain  state  and  at  the  same  time  neces- 
sarily to  think  of  that  state,  in  virtue  of  a sort  of  reflecting  upon  it  (a 
sort  of  self-consciousness),  as  one  of  seeing  a man  move  across — the 
mistake  bound  up  with  the  illusion  really  consisting  in  this  thinking. 

If  the  state  had  a character  other  than  being  just  like  seeing  a man 
move  across,  we  ought  to  be  able  while  in  this  state  to  recognize  that 
it  has  this  character,  and  if  we  did  this  we  should  no  longer  have  the 
illusion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  has  not  such  a character  we 
can  understand  how  in  certain  cases  even  when  we  have  the  illusion 
we  are  not  taken  in,  i.e.  in  the  case  where  we  have  found  out  our 
mistake,  either  as  the  result  of  ordinary  experience,  as  in  looking 
through  a stereoscope,  or  as  the  result  of  philosophizing.  For  if  the 
state  necessarily  makes  us  think  of  it  as  being  the  seeing  of  a man, 
&c.,  i.e.  if  in  having  it  we  necessarily  think  of  it  as  that,  it  is  intelli- 
gible that  we  should  at  once  think  of  it  as  that,  and  yet  know  that 
in  thinking  so  we  are  mistaken. 

What  I am  contending  is  that  the  curious  character  of  what  is 
called  seeing  seems  just  what  is  required  to  make  having  an  illusion — 
as  distinct  from  merely  making  a mistake — possible.  Now  no  one 
doubts  that  in  certain  cases  we  have  or  are  under  an  illusion,  and 
all  I have  been  doing  is  to  contend  that  all  so-called  seeing  involves 
an  illusion  just  as  much  as  that  so-called  seeing  which  everyone 
admits  to  involve  an  illusion. 

Here  there  seems  to  be  a point  worth  noticing.  Of  course,  if  I am 
right,  what  we  call  seeing  something  is  not  a particular  way  or  form 
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of  knowing  something.  But  it  seems  natural  to  say  that  if  it  is  not 
knowing  something,  then  at  least  it  is  mu-knowing  something;  it 
must  be  something  to  which  error  can  be  attributed.  And  yet  the 
notion  of  mis-knowing  is  very  difficult. 

If,  however,  I am  right,  the  place  for  the  error  is  findable  easily 
enough.  What  is  called  seeing  is  just  a fact  and  so  not  false  any  more 
than  it  is  true:  the  error  lies  in  our  thinking,  along  with  the  act  or 
state  called  seeing,  that  we  are  seeing  whatever  it  may  be.  The  error, 
so  to  say,  lies  in  self-consciousness. 

Next  consider  the  first  thing  which  was  said  to  require  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  to  represent  what  is  called  seeing,  or  hearing,  or 
generally  perceiving,  as  different  from  other  states  we  have  to 
describe  it  as  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.,  even  though  it  is  not  really  seeing 
or  hearing,  &c.  The  real  difficulty  here  is  that  of  allowing  that  a 
state  could  be  one  which  is  just  as  if  it  were  one  of  seeing  without 
also  having  to  allow  that  it  is  really  seeing. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  we  mean  by  seeing,  hearing, 
&c.,  in  ordinary  life.  We  mean  by  it  a particular  kind  of  apprehen- 
sion of  something  which  exists  independently  of  us  (not  merely  of 
our  apprehension),  the  particular  character  of  which  apprehension 
is  indicated  by  the  particular  word  (for  example,  seeing)  and  can 
only  be  apprehended  in  instances;  and  in  ordinary  life  this  is  what 
we  think  we  do,  when  we  are  said  to  see,  hear,  & c. 

Yet  in  all  cases  subsequent  reflection  shows  that  there  are  not 
such  independent  realities  as  we  ordinarily  think  we  see,  hear,  &c., 
the  reasons  being  different  in  different  cases.  Therefore,  at  any  rate 
in  us,  there  are  no  cases  of  what  we  say  so-called  seeing,  &c.,  is  like 
but  is  not.  And  at  first  this  seems  only  to  present  an  additional 
difficulty.  How  can  we  maintain  that  certain  acts  or  states  of  ours 
are  like  certain  acts  or  states  of  which  we  have  been  acquainted  with 
no  instances  ? How  could  we  know  this  ? But  may  this  not  really  be  so 
far  from  presenting  an  additional  difficulty  that  it  provides  just 
what  we  want  to  solve  the  present  difficulty? 

For  if  there  were  cases  of  really  seeing  tables  and  chairs,  of  hearing 
sounds,  &c.,  then,  it  may  be  said,  it  would  be  difficult  and  even 
impossible  to  understand  how  a state  of  ours  could  be  like  seeing 
tables  and  chairs,  &c.,  without  being  that;  whereas  it  is  just  because 
there  is  no  seeing  tables  and  chairs  that  we  can  say  truly  that  a state 
of  ours  is  like  it  without  being  it.  For  then  we  can  say  truly  that  the 
state  in  question  is  just  of  such  a character  as  to  take  us  in,  in  that  in 
reflecting  on  it  we  necessarily  misunderstand  it. 


4 

PERCEPTION 

Perception  as  a subject  for  discussion  seems  to  need  no  apology. 

For,  hackneyed  though  it  may  be,  it  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  strike  us  as  more  and  more  puzzling  the  more  we  consider  it, 
and  the  books  which  deal  with  it,  especially  if  written  by  psycholo- 
gists, are  apt  to  be  unconvincing  and  give  the  impression  that  the 
key  to  the  subject  has  still  to  be  found. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  a line  of  thought  to  which 
I have  been  driven  in  the  endeavour  to  clear  up  my  own  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  in  the  main  to  put  forward  at  any  rate  for  discussion 
two  contentions  which  run  counter  to  current  views.  Though  the 
nature  of  neither  can  be  made  clear  apart  from  the  argument  which 
leads  to  them,  it  may  be  as  wrell  to  state  them  at  once.  The  first  is  that 
perceiving  is  not  a special  way  or  kind  of  knowing,  as  we  seem 
usually  to  imply  that  it  is;  and  the  second  is  that  in  the  special  cases 
of  seeing  and  of  feeling  or  touching,  what  is  ordinarily  called  per- 
ception consists  in  taking , i.e.  really  mfjtaking,  something  that  we 
see  or  feel  for  something  else. 

I assume  that  ‘perception’  is  a word  used  to  stand  for  the  genus 
of  which  what  we  call  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling 
or  touching  are  the  species,  their  usage  implying  that  these  five 
processes,  states,  or  activities  are  species  of  a common  genus;  and 
I shall  also  assume  that  this  implication  is  right.  But  I shall  confine 
myself  almost  wholly  to  the  consideration  of  seeing  and  feeling,  and 
chiefly  to  that  of  seeing. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  anyone  who  has  not  been,  so  to  say, 
sophisticated  by  philosophical  questioning,  if  he  is  asked  what  he 
sees  or  touches,  answers  in  effect  ‘chairs  and  tables,  boats  going 
down  stream’,  and  so  forth;  in  other  words  bodies  having  various 
shapes,  sizes,  and  positions  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  his  own 
body.  This  answer  also  expresses  what  is  implied  in  the  everyday  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  those  who  are  philosophers.  Also,  if  such  a man  were 
asked  what  he  hears,  or  smells , or  tastes,  he  would  answer  in  a similar 
way  ‘bells,  flowers,  or  herrings’,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  this  difference 
that  while,  if  he  were  pressed,  he  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  what 
he  heard,  for  example,  was,  strictly  speaking,  a sound  rather  than 
a bell,  he  would  be  inclined  to  stick  to  it  that  what  he  saw  or  felt  was 
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a body,  and  he  might  back  up  his  refusal  to  budge  by  urging  that  in 
the  case  of  seeing  and  feeling  what  he  saw  and  felt  was  obviously 
extended  and  so  must  be  a body. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  view,  much  as  we  should  all  like 
to  be  able  to  vindicate  it,  will  not  stand  examination.  To  justify  this 
statement,  it  seems  in  the  present  context  only  necessary  to  point 
out  two  things.  First,  consideration  of  any  so-called  illusion  of  sight 
or  of  touch  (for  there  seem  equally  to  be  what  would  be  called  illu- 
sions of  touch,  though  they  are  usually  less  marked  than  those  of 
sight)  is  enough  to  destroy  this  view.  Suppose,  to  take  one  simple 
case,  that  occurs  which  would  ordinarily  be  described  as  our  seeing 
a garden  wall  fifty  feet  off  in  a small  mirror,  together  with  parts  of  a 
desk  on  which  the  mirror  is  standing.  Suppose  also  that  the  mirror 
is  a perfect  reflector,  so  that  it  is  obviously  untrue  to  say  that  we  see 
the  mirror.  Then  if  it  be  held  that  what  we  see  is  bodies,  it  must  be 
held  that  in  this  case  we  are  seeing  the  garden  wall  reversed  as 
regards  right  and  left  and  situated  with  regard  to  the  desk  as  we 
believe  it  not  to  be  situated.  And  this  must  be  impossible.  For  if  we 
really  see  a body,  then,  since  we  only  see  it  as  if  we  saw  it  from  a 
certain  point  of  space  and  so  under  conditions  of  perspective,  it  must 
present  the  appearance  to  us  which  any  body  of  the  kind  in  question 
seen  as  from  this  point  must  present,  and  that  is  just  what  the  garden 
wall,  if  it  be  seen,  does  not.  No  body,  if  seen,  can  present  the  appear- 
ance which  a body  similar  but  reversed  as  regards  right  and  left  can 
present,  nor  as  regards  its  relations  to  other  bodies  can  it  present  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  which  a similar  body  differently  related 
to  these  bodies  would  present.  A body,  if  it  be  really  seen  and  seen 
along  with  other  bodies,  can  only  present  to  us  just  that  appearance 
which  its  relations  to  the  other  bodies  really  require.  It  is  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  special  nature  of  the  physical  conditions  in  the  case  in 
question,  for  example  to  the  way  in  which  the  rays  of  light  go,  for 
the  difficulty  is  concerned  simply  with  the  nature  of  what  we  see  in 
the  proper  or  ‘mental’  sense  of  see,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  see  in  the  physical  sense  of  what  affects  our  eyes.  Moreover,  the 
phrase  ‘physical  conditions  of  seeing’  really  means  physical  cause  of 
seeing,  the  effect  caused  being  implied  to  be  our  seeing  whatever 
it  is  we  see.  And  therefore  to  speak  of  the  physical  conditions  of  seeing 
will  really  be  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  we  are  seeing  certain 
bodies.  For  the  whole  fact  of  seeing  must  include  the  thing  seen,  and 
if  the  thing  seen  be  maintained  to  be  a body  or  certain  bodies,  then 
it  will  be  implied  that  somehow  the  physical  conditions  cause  the 
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existence  of  the  body  or  bodies  seen — which  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. 

The  second  consideration  is  more  difficult  to  state  shortly.  It  is 
that  some  cases  even  of  seeing,  in  which  we  should  not  ordinarily 
be  said  to  be  subject  to  any  illusion,  preclude  our  holding  that  what 
we  see  is  bodies.  We  should  all  agree  that  in  some  cases  we,  as  we 
say,  see  things  solid  or  experience  what  may  be  called  a stereoscopic 
effect.  And  at  any  rate  where  this  effect  is  of  the  right  degree,  we 
could  say  that  a solid  body  which  we  are  seeing  looks  precisely  what 
it  is.  We  might  say,  for  example,  that  a small  cube,  seen  from  very 
close,  looks  a cube,  that  its  angles  not  only  are  but  look  right  angles, 
that  certain  sides  not  only  recede  from  us  but  look  receding,  and 
that  in  consequence  we  should  not  mistake  the  cube  for  a diagram 
of  a cube  drawn  on  flat  paper  and  occupying  the  same  portion  of  the 
field  of  vision.  But  we  certainly  do  not  always  experience  this  effect. 
And  if  we  hold  that  we  see  bodies  we  shall  have  to  allow  that  a globe, 
for  example  the  moon,  seen  in  the  distance  looks  flat,  or  again  that 
a field  on  the  slope  of  a distant  hill  looks  vertical.  And  this  raises  the 
question  which  the  case  of  an  illusion  raised,  viz.  how  if  we  see  a 
body  it  can  thus  look  other  than  what  it  is,  and  if  we  press  this  ques- 
tion home  to  ourselves  we  can  only  answer,  as  before,  that  it  cannot. 

I,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted  that  if  it  can  be  shown  in  certain 
cases  that  what  we  see  cannot  be  a body,  the  same  thing  must  be 
true  of  all  cases.  But  should  anyone  feel  any  doubt  in  the  matter  he 
need  only  consider  cases  where  considerations  of  continuity  come 
in,  as  where,  when  a straight  stick  half  immersed  in  water  is  in  front 
of  our  eyes,  we  at  first,  as  we  say,  see  it  straight,  and  then  as  we  walk 
round  it,  see  it,  as  we  say,  more  and  more  bent. 

But  if,  as  I shall  now  assume,  it  has  to  be  granted  that  what  we 
see  is  never  a body,  and  that  for  similar  reasons  what  we  feel  is  also 
never  a body,  we  are  at  once  faced  by  the  questions  ‘Then  what  do 
we  see?’  and  ‘What  do  we  feel?’  Consider  the  first  question. 

The  most  obvious  answer  is  ‘an  appearance’,  or  more  fully,  ‘a 
visible  appearance’,  or  perhaps,  ‘certain  appearances’.  This  answer, 
which,  of  course,  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Locke,  and  goes  through 
Berkeley  and  Reid  to  modern  writers,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
ruled  out,  not  only  as  false,  but  as  so  misleading  as  to  involve  any- 
one who  gives  it  in  almost  hopeless  confusion. 

The  word  ‘appearance’,  of  course,  is  taken  from  ordinary  lan- 
guage, which  expresses  the  thought  implicit  in  our  everyday  or  non- 
reflective  attitude  of  mind.  And  when  we  speak  of ‘an  appearance’ 
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or  use  the  verb  ‘appear’,  as  when  we  say  that  the  moon  is  appearing 
just  over  the  horizon,  we  always  imply  that  what  we  see  is  not  an 
appearance,  but  a body  of  which  the  appearance  is  the  appearance, 
or  which  is  appearing  to  us  and  which  in  doing  so  presents  the 
appearance  in  question.  Thus,  when  in  ordinary  life  we  should  be 
said  to  be  looking  at  a brown  oblong  box  a foot  off,  we  should  say 
that  we  are  seeing  the  box,  and  that  in  being  seen,  the  box  necessarily 
presents  a certain  appearance  to  us,  determined  by  its  character  and 
position,  but  that,  though  this  is  so,  it  is  the  box  which  is  appearing 
to  us,  and  not  its  appearance,  that  we  see.  Further,  it  is  a peculiarity 
of  what  we  call  an  appearance  that  we  cannot  describe  its  character 
in  detail  directly,  i.e.  by  terms  directly  applicable  to  it,  but  only  by 
reference  to  the  special  character  of  that  which,  as  we  say,  presents 
it.  To  describe  to  someone  else  the  appearance  presented  to  us  by 
the  box,  we  have  to  state  the  character  of  the  box  and  its  position 
relatively  to  our  body,  and  to  leave  the  character  of  the  appearance 
to  be  gathered  from  this.  So  completely  is  this  true,  that  we  cannot 
truly  be  said  to  gather  for  ourselves,  or  infer,  or  discover  the  character 
of  the  body  seen  from  the  character  of  the  appearance  which  it 
presents.  Any  definite  apprehension  of  the  appearance  is  insepar- 
able from  an  apprehension  of  some  character  of  that  of  which  it  is 
the  appearance — it  is  an  apprehension  of  it  as  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a certain  kind  of  body.  No  doubt  we  should  in  fact  speak 
of  gathering,  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the  straight  stick 
half  immersed  in  water  which  we  see,  that  it  is  bent,  but  that  is 
because  we  are  without  justification  meaning  by  what  we  see  not 
simply  what  we  see,  but  something  which  besides  being  that  which 
we  see  is  also  that  which  is  affecting  our  eyes. 

N ow,  of  course,  someone  who  is  formulating  a new  view  may  need 
a technical  term  for  something  to  which  he  wants  to  refer,  and 
instead  of  inventing  a new  term  he  may  borrow  one  in  ordinary  use, 
provided  he  makes  clear  that  he  is  only  going  to  use  it  in  his  new  and 
technical  sense.  But  he  incurs  an  almost  ioo  per  cent,  risk  that  he 
will  still  be  influenced  by  its  ordinary  meaning  and  will  in  conse- 
quence from  time  to  time  relapse  into  the  very  view  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  supersede,  or  at  least  describe  the  facts  in  a way 
which  implies  its  truth.  This  applies  to  the  use  of  the  term  ‘appear- 
ance’. If  someone,  convinced  that  what  we  see  is  not  bodies,  main- 
tains that  what  we  see  is  an  appearance,  his  theory  requires  that  he 
should  mean  by  that  of  which  the  appearance  is  the  appearance, 
not  that  which,  as  we  ordinarily  say,  presents  the  appearance  or 
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appears  and  which  forms  what  we  see,  but  that  which  causes  the 
appearance,  ‘to  be  the  appearance  of’  meaning  to  be  caused  by.  But 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  meaning  is  so  strong  that,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  preventing  a relapse  into  the  ordinary  view,  it 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  the  use  of  language  which  implies  that 
we  are  really  seeing  the  body  which  is  held  to  cause  the  appearance. 
I regard  Professor  Stout  as  a conspicuous  offender  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a further  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  this  term.  A term 
used  to  describe  what  we  see  ought  to  designate  its  intrinsic  nature, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  term  ‘an  appearance’  does  not  do.  And,  just 
for  this  reason,  any  attempt  to  use  special  terms  to  designate  a par- 
ticular kind  of  the  something  called  an  appearance  strikes  us  as 
quite  artificial;  e.g.  a bent  appearance.  Consider,  for  example,  two 
sentences  of  Stout  in  which  he  is  referring  to  our  so-called  seeing  of 
a stick  in  water:  ‘The  appearance  to  the  eye  really  has  a bend  in  it, 
though  there  is  no  bend  in  the  stick.  Take  the  stick  out  of  the  water 
and  the  visual  appearance  becomes  straight,  but  the  stick  does  not 
unbend.’1  Here  I am  not  objecting  to  the  implication  that  some- 
thing which  we  see  is  bent,  but  I am  objecting  to  Stout’s  referring 
to  what  is  bent  as  the  appearance. 

But  if  what  we  see  is  not  an  appearance,  what  is  it?  The  only 
obvious  answer  is  to  say  that  it  consists  of  colours,  and  to  add,  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  that  a colour  is  as  such  extended,  or  at 
least  through  and  through  involves  extension.  For  if  we  really  face 
the  issue,  we  are,  it  seems  to  me,  forced  to  admit  that  a colour  in- 
volves extension  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  an  extension  or  a space,  and  also, 
for  that  matter,  time  or  a time,  just  as  much  as  a sound  involves 
time  or  a time.  Here  by  ‘a  space’  I mean  a portion  of  that  one  space 
parts  of  which  are  occupied  by  bodies,  if  there  are  bodies,  and  which 
forms  the  only  space  that  there  is.  We  seem  to  be  only  being  offered 
words  to  which  no  thought  corresponds  when  distinctions  are 
drawn,  as  they  often  are,  between  physical  space  or  the  space  of 
science  and  perceptual  space,  and,  within  perceptual  space,  be- 
tween my  private  space  and  your  private  space,  and  again,  within 
my  private  space,  between  the  space  of  touch  and  the  space  of  sight. 
And  the  same  thing  seems  true  when  the  question  is  raised,  with 
regard  to  these  last  two,  as  to  how  we  learn  the  correlations  which 
there  are  between  things  in  the  space  of  my  touch  and  things  in  the 
space  of  my  seeing.  As  regards  this  question,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
literally  no  question  at  all,  since  we  all  think  of  what  we  see  and  what 

1 Manual  of  Psychology,  p.  456. 
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we  touch,  whatever  these  may  turn  out  to  consist  in,  as  in  one  and 
the  same  space,  i.e.  as  in  what  is  just  space,  and  it  is  as  much  a fact 
of  our  experience  that  we  perceive  something  which  we  see  to  be, 
say,  to  the  right  of  and  in  front  of  something  which  we  feel , as  that 
we  perceive  something  that  we  see  to  be  to  the  right  of  and  in  front 
of  something  else  that  we  see. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  what  we  see  is  extended,  and  con- 
sequently spatially  related,  colours,  of  course  at  once  strikes  us  as  a 
paradox.  We  feel  two  objections:  the  first  is  that  to  maintain  this  is 
really  to  attribute  to  colours  properties  which  can  belong  only  to 
bodies,  and  that  for  instance  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  a colour  to 
move  as  it  is  for  a ray  of  light  or  a wave  front  to  move  or  to  have  a 
velocity,  the  second  is  that  unquestionably  we  ordinarily  think  we 
see  bodies  and  not  colours,  and  that  here  we  cannot  be  mistaken, 
since  at  least  there  is  one  sphere  in  which  we  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  error,  viz.  in  respect  of  what  we  actually  perceive.  And  we  natur- 
ally add  that  if  per  impossibile  we  maintain  that  we  really  see  colours, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  account  for  our  actually  thinking,  as  we  do, 
that  we  see  something  else. 

These  objections  naturally  lead  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  exactly 
we  imply  when,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  see 
bodies,  as  we  ordinarily  think  we  do,  we  ask  ‘What  do  we  really 
see?’,  with  a view  to  discovering  the  precise  nature  of  the  question 
which  we  are  trying  to  answer,  and  in  particular  to  settling  whether 
after  all  the  question  which  we  are  putting  is  really  a fair  one,  i.e. 
does  not  involve  a fallacy. 

If  we  consider  the  general  form  of  the  question  ‘What  do  we  really 
see?’,  we  recognize  that  to  put  it  is  to  imply  that  while  we  think  we 
see,  or  at  least  should  say  that  we  see,  a certain  something,  say  an  X, 
we  really  see  something  else,  say  a T.  Also  we  seem  to  imply,  in  putting 
the  question,  that  an  act,  state,  or  process  which  we  ordinarily  think 
of  and  should  describe  as  seeing  an  X really  consists  in  seeing  a Tand 
thinking  the  T which  we  see  to  be  an  X.  Certainly  we  imply  this 
when  we  put  the  question  in  cases  where,  as  we  often  do,  we  speak 
loosely  of  seeing  an  X or  some  particular  X.  And  in  such  cases  we 
find  no  difficulty  about  the  question  nor  any  difficulty  in  answering 
it.  We  say  ‘I  saw  a fountain  pen’  and  even  ‘I  saw  my  fountain  pen’ 
and  again  ‘I  sawjones  yesterday  in  the  street’.  And,  to  consider  the 
last  case  only,  if  asked  what  we  really  saw,  we  should  allow  on  being 
pressed  that  we  did  not  really  see  Jones  but  the  back  of  a man,  and 
that  what  was  called  our  seeing  Jones  really  consisted  in  seeing  the 
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back  of  a man  and  thinking  or  judging  or  coming  to  have  the  impression 
that  the  back  of  the  man  seen  was  the  back  of  Jones.  The  principle 
implied  is  that  where  with  respect  to  what  is  called  seeing  an  X (or 
this  X)  we  ask  what  we  really  see,  the  so-called  seeing  an  X (or  this 
X)  can  be  resolved  into,  i.e.  really  consists  of,  seeing  a T (or  this  T) 
and  thinking,  judging,  or  being  under  the  impression  that  the  T seen  is 
an  X (or  this  X),  or,  to  use  a phrase  in  favour  with  psychologists, 
interpreting  the  T seen  as  an  X (or  this  X). 

On  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  question  it  is  implied,  first,  that 
in  what  is  called  seeing  an  X there  is  something  which  we  really  see, 
and,  second,  that  it  is  our  apprehension  of  the  character  of  what  we 
really  see — an  apprehension  which  is  either  identical  with,  or  at 
least  inseparable  from,  our  seeing  it — that  leads  us  to  think  of  the 
thing  seen  as  an  X.  Third,  it  is  implied  that  if  we  ask  in  a particular 
case  ‘What  do  we  really  see?’  we  can  readily  distinguish  those 
characteristics  of  what  we  see  which  in  seeing  it  we  apprehend  it  to 
possess  from  those  which  we  only  think  or  judge  it  to  possess  as  the 
result  of  seeing  it.  Fourth,  it  is  implied  that  there  must  be  a limit  to 
this  process  of  resolution.  Where,  for  example,  we  are  said  to  see 
Jones’s  body,  it  is  implied  that  if  we  first  answer  that  we  really  saw 
the  back  of  a man,  then  though  we  may  go  farther  and  resolve 
seeing  the  back  of  a man  into  seeing  a dark  body  and  thinking  it  to 
be  a man’s  back,  we  cannot  continue  the  process  indefinitely,  since 
at  some  point  we  must  come  to  what  we  really  saw,  and  without  the 
existence  of  this  the  process  of  thinking  what  we  see  to  be  something 
else  besides  could  never  have  started. 

If  now,  bearing  in  mind  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  question 
‘What  is  the  thing  we  really  see?’,  we  consider  the  particular  answer 
that  what  we  see  is  spatially  and  temporally  related  colours,  it  looks 
to  us  as  though  it  arises  from  our  having  put  the  question  ‘What  do 
we  really  see?’ just  once  too  often.  It  looks  as  though,  having  at  first 
said  we  saw  Jones  and  then  asked  ‘What  did  we  really  see?’,  we 
ought  to  stop  at  saying  we  saw  the  coloured  surface  of  a body,  so 
that  if  we  ask  ‘What,  in  what  we  describe  as  seeing  this,  did  we  really 
see?’  we  are  bound  to  get  a false  answer,  whether  we  answer  ‘certain 
colours’  or  anything  else,  just  because  we  have  already  got  to  what 
we  really  see.  And  the  suspicion  seems  justified  for  the  following 
reason.  Ex  hypothesi,  when  the  question  ‘what  did  we  really  see?’  is 
legitimate,  we  must  be  able  to  resolve  what  we  call  seeing  an  X into 
seeing  a T and  thinking  the  T seen  to  be  an  X.  And  though,  of  course, 
we  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  the  T seen  to  be  an  X,  still  even  our 
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ability  to  make  this  mistake  requires  a T to  be  such  that  we  are 
capable  of  thinking  or  judging  it  to  be  an  X,  as  we  should,  as  we  say, 
be  capable  of  judging  a seen  body  having  the  shape  of  a human 
being  to  be  a human  being.  But  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a colour 
as  a body  or,  in  other  words,  to  judge  it  to  be  a body,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  that  when  we  are  said  to  be  seeing  a body  we  are 
really  seeing  a colour  and  thinking  of  it  as  a body.  And  we  naturally 
add  that  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  analysing  our  actual  state  of 
mind,  we  are  forced  to  allow  that  what  we  see  is,  after  all,  the 
coloured  surfaces  of  bodies  and  that  this  must  be  true,  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  involve. 

For  a specially  obvious  example  we  might  take  a case  of  what  we 
call  seeing  a body  move.  When,  for  example,  we  should  be  said  to  be 
looking  towards  the  moon  in  a clear  sky  broken  by  driving  clouds, 
the  natural  way  in  which  to  describe  our  state  of  mind  is  to  say  that 
we  are  alternately  seeing  clouds  move  across  the  surface  of  the  moon 
and  seeing  the  moon  moving  behind  stationary  clouds.  Here,  it 
might  be  said,  we  cannot  resolve  what  we  call  the  seeing  a certain 
moving  body  into  anything  else. 

This  line  of  thought  suggests  a view  which,  though  it  appears 
untenable,  seems  worth  referring  to  because  it  is  easy  to  feel  the 
spell  of  it  under  the  stress  of  the  puzzle  thus  indicated.  The  view  may 
be  put  thus: 

The  very  question  ‘What  do  we  really  see?’  involves  a fallacy  as 
soon  as  it  is  asked  in  a case  where  we  are  using  the  word  ‘see’  strictly, 
and  therefore  are  describing  ourselves  as  seeing  a body  or  at  least 
the  surface  of  a body.  For  our  business  is  to  describe  accurately  our 
state  of  mind  when  we  are  said  to  be  seeing  something,  and  to  say 
that  we  are  seeing  a body,  in  some  cases  moving  and  in  others 
stationary,  is  accurate.  Consequently,  to  give  any  answer  to  the 
question  ‘What,  when  we  are  said  to  see  a body,  do  we  really  see?’ 
must  land  us  in  error.  No  doubt  there  is  a serious  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  For  as  soon  as  we  compare  our  states  or  processes  of 
seeing  with  one  another  or  with  other  states  or  processes  of  per- 
ceiving we  have  to  allow  that  we  do  not  see  bodies.  For  example, 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  see  bodies  we  in  some  cases  see  a body  move, 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  we  cannot  possibly  ever  see  a body  move; 
for  in  spite  of  what  the  followers  of  Einstein  say,  motion  is,  and  is 
always  really  thought  of  as,  absolute,  relative  motion  being  a con- 
tradiction in  terms.  (I  should  like,  incidentally,  but  without  any 
sense  of  shame,  to  offer  this  statement  as  a specimen  of  one  of  the 
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few  statements  of  things  which  we  can  really  be  said  to  know.)  And, 
motion  being  absolute,  when  we  are  said  to  be  seeing  a body  move, 
we  cannot  possibly  be  really  doing  so,  since  a stationary  body  would 
present  precisely  the  same  appearance  to  us,  provided  our  body  was 
moving  in  a certain  way,  so  that  in  that  case  we  should  be  seeing  a 
body  move  although  in  fact  it  was  stationary.  We  therefore  seem 
equally  driven  to  maintain  and  to  deny  that  we  see  bodies  moving. 
We  are,  however,  it  may  be  continued,  driven  into  the  contradiction 
only  because  we  have  been  presupposing  that  to  see  something  is  to 
know  or  to  apprehend  it  in  a particular  way — and  this  is  untrue. 
‘Seeing  an  X ’ stands  for  an  act  or  process  of  a definite  kind,  unique 
in  character,  but  the  act  or  process  in  question  is  not  a kind  or 
species  of  knowing.  If  it  were,  then,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  true 
both  that  we  saw  a body  move  and  that  the  body  was  not  moving. 
But  in  fact,  when  we  speak  of  seeing  an  X,  there  no  more  exists  an 
independent  X,  which  forms  the  object  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
implied  to  consist  in  seeing  it,  than,  when  we  speak  of  imagining 
something  imaginary,  say  a castle  in  the  air,  there  is  an  object  of  our 
imagination.  To  imagine,  it  may  be  said,  is  necessarily  to  imagine 
something,  yet  all  there  really  is  is  the  act  of  imagining  or  forming 
a mental  image,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  body  imagined  we  are 
really  only  doing  so  to  describe  the  special  character  of  our  act  of 
imagining.  Similarly  or  analogously,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  a unit 
or  unitary  act  or  process  which  we  have  to  describe  as  the  seeing  an  X ; 
nevertheless,  in  speaking  thus  of  an  X we  are  only  formulating  the 
special  character  of  our  seeing.  And,  it  may  be  said,  even  a desire 
forms  a remote  parallel  in  that,  while  obviously  to  desire  is  to  desire 
something,  e.g.  to  eat  an  orange,  yet  no  one  supposes  that  an  object 
of  desire  is  an  independent  fact  like  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  on 
the  contrary  everyone  realizes  that  to  specify  the  object  of  a desire 
is  merely  to  formulate  the  nature  of  the  desire.  If  this  is  so,  then,  it 
may  be  urged,  we  may  truly  be  said  to  be  seeing  a body,  and  to  say 
that  we  do  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the  nature  of  our  state  of  mind, 
and  when  it  is  denied  that  we  do  see  a body,  what  is  really  being 
denied  is  not  that  we  see  a body  but  that  the  act  or  state  or  process 
so  called  is,  as  we  usually  presuppose  it  is,  a particular  way  of 
knowing  something,  viz.  a body.  And,  it  maybe  added,  this  view  is 
obviously  true  to  our  experience  in  a way  which  is  impossible  for  a 
view  according  to  which  what  we  call  seeing  a body  really  consists 
in  thinking  that  something  else  which  we  see  which  is  not  a body, 
whether  it  be  a colour  or  anything  else,  is  a body. 
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This  view,  however,  plausible  as  it  is  when  we  are  trying  to  de- 
scribe our  actual  experience,  i.e.  our  seeing,  seems  inevitably  to 
break  down  since  we  all  have  to  admit  that  a perception  of  any  kind 
implies  the  reality  of  something  distinguishable,  though  not  neces- 
sarily separable,  from  the  perception,  and  constituting  the  object 
of  it. 

Consequently,  whether  the  question  ‘What  do  we  really  see  in 
what  we  call  seeing  a body?’  is  legitimate  or  not,  it  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  illegitimate  on  the  ground  just  stated.  The  original 
difficulty,  however,  remains;  it  seems  impossible  that  what  we  call 
seeing  a body  should  really  be  seeing  a colour,  or  indeed  anything 
else  which  is  not  a body,  since  this  would  involve  the  impossibility 
of  thinking  or  judging  something  which  is  not  a body  to  be  a 
body. 

If,  however,  we  grant,  as  we  must,  that  we  do  not  see  bodies,  and 
yet  that  we  do  see  something,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  must 
admit  of  solution.  And  so  we  are  led  to  ask  whether  the  difficulty  has 
not  arisen  from  our  tendency  to  think  that  when  we  perceive  some- 
thing we  are  necessarily  apprehending  the  character  of  what  we 
perceive,  the  perception  either  being  or  at  least  involving  a par- 
ticular kind  of  apprehension  of  what  we  perceive.  Of  course,  if  this 
is  the  case,  and  we  really  see  colours,  what  we  call  seeing  a body  can 
only  consist  in  seeing  a colour  and  judging  the  colour  to  be  a body. 
But  there  is  the  possibility  that  we  can  perceive  something  without 
apprehending  its  character  at  all,  and  if  so  it  might  be  possible  that 
when  seeing  something  we,  so  to  say,  straight  off  mistake  it  for  some- 
thing else,  and  that  in  particular  what  we  call  seeing  bodies,  instead 
of  consisting  in  seeing  colours  and  judging  them  to  be  bodies  on  the 
strength  of  the  apprehension  of  them  as  colours  involved  in  seeing 
them,  consists  in  seeing  colours  and  without  apprehending  them  as 
colours  at  all  mistaking  them  for  bodies.  And  in  that  case  the 
question  ‘What  do  we  really  see?’,  when  it  is  put  in  connexion  with 
what  we  call  seeing  bodies,  would  have  a different  meaning  from 
what  it  had  in  the  other  cases;  it  would  mean  ‘What  is  that  which 
when  we  are  said  to  see  a body  we  see  and  mistake  for  a body?’ 

This  view  is,  of  course,  difficult;  for  it  involves  maintaining  that 
what  we  ordinarily  call  seeing  something  consists  in  seeing  some- 
thing else  and  mistaking  the  something  else  for  something  quite 
different.  Nevertheless,  I want  to  contend  that  it  is  true  and  that, 
mutatis  mutandis , the  same  thing  is  true  of  what  we  call  feeling  or 
touching.  And  I would  suggest  that  it  is  people’s  unwillingness  to 
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allow  this,  owing  to  its  genuinely  paradoxical  character,  that  drives 
them,  especially  if  they  are  psychologists,  to  give  such  fantastic 
accounts  of  perception. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  last  thing  to  do  is  to  minimize  the 
difficulty.  If  there  is  any  sphere  in  which  we  seem  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  error  it  is  perception.  How  can  we,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
make  a mistake  as  to  what  we  see  or  feel  or  hear?  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  do  so  not  merely  sometimes  but  normally,  if  not  always? 
Moreover,  plainly,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  possibility  of  taking, 
say,  a colour  for  something  else  which  it  cannot  possibly  be,  viz.  a 
body,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  make  out  that  a colour  and  a body 
would  be  indistinguishable.  For  that  would  only  explain  how  on 
seeing  a colour  we  were  doubtful  whether  what  we  were  seeing  was 
a colour  or  a body.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  ordinary  life  our  state  is  not 
one  of  doubt;  we  actually  think  what  we  see  to  be  a body. 

In  other  words,  if  we  really  see  colours,  then  in  ordinary  life  we 
are  under  what  would  ordinarily  be  described  as  an  illusion,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  somehow  the  thing  which  we  take  for  some- 
thing else,  viz.  a colour,  must  somehow  manage  to  look  more  like 
the  something  else  than  like  itself.  It  must,  so  to  say,  be  a sham;  it 
must  resemble,  for  example,  a forged  ancient  coin,  which  by  being 
specially  treated  looks  at  least  as  like  an  ancient  coin  as  does  an 
ancient  coin,  and  more  like  an  ancient  coin  than  like  the  piece  of 
modern  brass  which  it  really  is.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  make  out 
that  what  we  call  seeing  a body  consists  in  mistaking  a colour  which 
forms  what  we  really  see  for  a body,  we  shall  have  to  allow  that, 
contrary  to  what  we  usually  think,  to  see  something  is  not  to  know 
that  something  in  a particular  way  usually  called  seeing.  For  if  to 
to  see  a colour  is  to  apprehend  that  colour,  in  seeing  a colour  we 
shall  be  apprehending  it  as  a colour,  and  if  we  are  doing  this  we 
cannot  possibly  think  of  it  as  being,  i.e.  mistake  it  for,  something 
which  it  cannot  possibly  be,  viz.  a body.  To  do  so  will  no  more  be 
possible  than  it  is  possible  to  mistake  a piece  of  modern  brass  for  an 
ancient  coin,  if  we  apprehend  it  as  a piece  of  modern  brass.  A 
similar  argument,  of  course,  applies  whatever  else  that  be  said  to 
be  which  we  mistake  for  a body. 

Still,  we  seem  to  be  some  way  on,  if  we  can  make  out  that  a 
certain  colour  or  a certain  complication  of  colours  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable, so  far  as  seeing  goes,  from  a certain  coloured  body  if 
there  were  such  a body  and  we  saw  it  from  a certain  point  of  view. 
And  it  seems  that  we  can.  For  provided  that  it  is  granted  that  colours 
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are  extended  or  at  least  involve  extension,  we  can  fairly  say,  for 
example,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish,  from  considera- 
tion of  the  appearance  presented,  certain  colours  which  we  are  now 
seeing  from  a brown  and  white  oblong-shaped  body,  if  there  were 
such  a body  and  we  saw  it  from  a certain  point  of  view.  Conse- 
quently, given  the  proviso,  at  least  we  can  understand  a state  in 
which  on  seeing  the  colours  we  were  in  doubt  whether  they  were 
colours  or  a certain-shaped  body.  If  we  then  go  on  to  ask  ‘How  is  it 
possible  for  us  normally  to  take  certain  colours  seen  for  a body?’ — 
if  we  do  so — the  answer  seems  not  far  to  seek.  I assume  that  it  is  in 
the  end  self-evident  that  the  so-called  ideas  of  secondary  qualities, 
tastes,  smells,  colours,  and  so  forth  are,  as  Berkeley  held,  dependent 
on  perception.  But  in  ordinary  life  we  undoubtedly  presuppose  the 
contrary  as  regards  smells,  tastes,  and  sounds.  We  think  in  a vague 
way  of  noises,  smells,  and  tastes  as  existing  somehow  in  nature, 
although  not  as  qualities  of  bodies,  like  hardness,  capacity  of  move- 
ment, and  so  on.  Correspondingly  with  this  we  think  of  the  percep- 
tion of  these  things,  i.e.  the  hearing  a sound,  the  smelling  a smell, 
and  so  on,  as  a way  of  apprehending  these  somethings,  the  thought  of 
these  somethings  as  existing  in  nature,  and  therefore  independently 
of  us,  being  what  leads  us  to  think  of  the  perception  of  them  as  being 
an  apprehension  of  them.  This  thought,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  so- 
called  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  as  existing  independently  of  us  is 
to  be  found  reflected  in  the  modern  analysis  of  sensation,  arising  out 
of  what  is  said  to  be  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  ‘sensation’ — the 
phrase  ‘a  sensation  of  red’  being  said  to  stand  either  for  the  red 
colour  itself  or  for  the  apprehension  of  that  colour.  The  analysis,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  quite  mistaken,  since  it  resolves  the  having  or  ex- 
periencing a sensation  or,  as  I would  rather  say,  the  perceiving  it, 
into  a particular  way  of  knowing  it,  which,  so  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  not. 
Further,  since  any  object  of  knowledge  must  be  independent  of  the 
knowledge  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  this  analysis  which  is  responsible  for 
what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  queer  view  found  in  Kemp 
Smith  and  elsewhere  that  so-called  sensa,  i.e.,  really,  sounds,  smells, 
colours,  &c.,  exist  in  physical  nature  in  spite  of  not  being  qualities  of 
bodies  and  of  being  perceivable  only  by  one  percipient.  Granted, 
however,  that  in  ordinary  life  we  think  of  these  things  in  this  way  as 
existing  on  their  own  account,  then — whatever  the  explanation  of 
our  doing  so  may  be — it  becomes  intelligible  enough  that  if  colours, 
which  involve  extension  as  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells,  do  not  con- 
stitute what  we  see,  we  should  not  simply  for  the  time  being  doubt 
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whether  what  we  see  is  a colour  or  whether  it  is  a coloured  surface 
of  a body,  but  actually  take,  i.e.  mistake,  it  for  the  latter. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  make  good  this  account  of  seeing  we  shall 
have  to  show  that  though  the  mistake  is  one  which  we  habitually 
make  it  is  not  inevitable.  For  on  this  view,  when  as  the  result  of 
reflecting  we  have  found  out  our  mistake,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
avoid  making  it.  Now,  so  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  own  experience, 
we  can  avoid  making  it,  though  only  with  some  difficulty.  No  doubt 
ordinarily  when  my  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  moon  on  a cloudy 
night  the  process  which  I undergo,  in  spite  of  my  present  view  about 
seeing,  is  still  that  which  would  normally  be  described  as  seeing 
clouds  move  across  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  which,  if  the  view  be 
right,  consists  in  seeing  certain  colours  and  mistaking  them  for  this. 
But  I do  not  think  I am  analysing  my  experience  inaccurately  when 
I say  that  if  I make  an  effort  I find  myself  thinking  that  I am  seeing 
certain  altering  extended  colours.  If  this  view  be  right  an  analogous 
account  will  be  needed  for  that  kind  of  perception  which  we  call 
touching  or,  as  I would  rather  call  it,  feeling  bodies  (since  the  word 
touching  is  question-begging  by  implying  that  in  what  is  so  called 
we  have  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our  own  bodies).  For  here 
also,  as  I contended,  it  will  have  to  be  allowed  that  we  do  not  really 
perceive  bodies.  Nevertheless,  here  it  is  obviously  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  state  what  it  is  that  we  mistake  for  a body,  and  I confess  that 
I cannot  get  farther  than  saying  that  when,  for  example,  that  occurs 
which  we  should  ordinarily  call  my  feeling  a hard,  smooth,  and 
lumpy  oblong-shaped  body  with  my  hand,  I am  taking  certain 
extended  feelings  of  a kind  with  which  everyone  is  familiar  for  a 
hard,  smooth,  lumpy  oblong  body.  It  looks,  no  doubt,  as  if  on  the 
general  view  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  say  more  than  this.  Neverthe- 
less, even  if  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  say  more,  it  seems  that,  once 
we  grant  both  that  we  ordinarily  think  that  we  feel  bodies  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  we  really  do  so,  we  have  to  admit  the  main  con- 
tention, viz.  that  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  feeling  or  touching  a 
body  we  must  be  mistaking  something  of  the  nature  of  temporally 
and  spatially  related  sensations  for  a body. 

If  the  general  view  be  right  we  have  to  distinguish  three  things. 

i.  The  process  of  perception  proper,  what  is  perceived  being 
temporally  and,  in  the  case  of  seeing  and  feeling,  spatially  related 
sensations,  the  process  not  being  a process  of  knowing  anything, 
though  often  spoken  and  thought  of  as  if  it  were.  This  process  is 
usually  referred  to  by  psychologists  as  the  process  of  sensation, 
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though,  of  course,  they  would  wholly  deny  that  in  any  case  the  sen- 
sations are  spatially  related. 

2.  What  is  ordinarily  called  the  act  or  process  of  seeing  and  feel- 
ing, this  really  consisting  in  seeing  or  feeling  certain  sensations  and 
mistaking  them  for  a certain  body.  This  act  or  process  will  neces- 
sarily be  complicated  and  will  include  the  first  process. 

3.  A purely  inferential  process  by  which,  on  discovering  that  in 
the  second  process  we  are  not  really  perceiving  bodies,  we  infer  what 
system  of  bodies,  including  our  own,  is  implied  by  process  ( 1)  as  the 
cause  of  this  process.  This  process  will  be  one  which  we  are  con- 
stantly performing  when  confronted  with  what  are  called  illusions, 
although  we  have  reflected  little  on  the  nature  of  the  process  and 
should  ordinarily  be  quite  unable  to  give  a successful  account  either 
of  the  process  or  of  its  implications. 

I refer  to  these  three  different  things  to  be  distinguished  for  two 
reasons.  First,  these  distinctions  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  view 
underlying  them  has  one  incidental  merit.  Once  we  are  convinced 
that  in  no  case  whatever  do  we  see  a body,  we  all  want  to  distinguish 
an  earlier  process  in  our  mental  history  by  which  in  the  first  instance 
we  acquired,  as  Locke  would  say,  the  idea  of  a body,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  the  thought  that  there  are  such  things  as  bodies,  and  a subse- 
quent process,  if  there  is  one,  by  which  we  justify  this  thought,  the 
latter  process  being  essentially  inferential.  We  feel  the  need  of  the 
distinction,  since  on  the  one  hand  we  obviously  now  have  the  con- 
viction, right  or  wrong,  that  there  are  bodies,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  conviction,  though  we  have  it,  still  needs  justification;  since  as 
ex  hypothesi  we  have  never  perceived  a body,  we  have  not  in  the  first 
instance  known  the  existence  of  any  bodies  by  perceiving  them  and 
therefore,  so  far,  we  do  not  know  that  any  such  bodies  exist.  Now  the 
view  in  question  does  enable  us  to  make  the  distinction;  for,  if  the 
view  be  right,  the  second  process,  which  is  what  is  ordinarily  called 
seeing  or  feeling  bodies  and  which  includes  taking  certain  other 
things  for  bodies,  will  be  the  process  by  which  in  the  first  instance 
we  acquire  the  thought — or  whatever  the  activity  should  be  called 
— that  there  are  bodies,  and  the  third  process  will  be  that  by  which 
we  seek — and,  it  will  have  in  the  end  to  be  allowed,  rightly  seek — to 
justify  it. 

The  second  reason  is  that  if  the  general  view  be  right  we  can 
understand  why  the  psychologist  fails  to  give  a successful  account  of 
what  is  ordinarily  called  seeing  or  feeling  bodies,  an  account  which 
will  have  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  account  of  how  we  first  come  to 
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think  that  there  are  such  things  as  bodies.  For  both  because  he  holds 
that  what  we  perceive  consists  of  sensations  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tended but  some  of  which  have  at  best  something  called  extensity, 
which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  extendedness  and  is  really  only  a fraud, 
and  also  because  he  holds  that  in  perceiving  sensations  we  appre- 
hend their  character  as  sensations,  he  is  precluded  from  holding 
that  we  mistake  certain  sensations  for  bodies.  And  for  the  same 
reasons  he  is  precluded  from  holding  that  in  what  we  call  seeing  or 
feeling  w t judge  the  sensations  which  we  see  or  feel  to  be  bodies  from 
the  character  which  we  apprehend  them  to  possess  in  seeing  or 
feeling  them.  And,  as  he  holds  that  in  perceiving  sensations  we 
apprehend  their  character  as  sensations,  he  is  driven  to  fall  back  on 
the  view  that  so-called  seeing  or  feeling  bodies  really  consists  in 
inferring  the  existence  of  certain  bodies  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
sensations  which  we  perceive.  This,  for  example,  must  be  what 
Stout  is  really  doing — although  no  doubt  he  would  not  admit  it — 
when,  after  laying  down  that  presentations,  i.e.,  really,  sensations, 
are  always  apprehended  as  conditioned  by  something,  he  again  and 
again  insists  that  the  only  clue  or  cue  which  the  mind  has  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  condition  lies  in  the  nature  and  existence 
of  the  sensation  conditioned  by  it.  That  he  is  doing  this  becomes 
even  clearer  when  he  goes  on  to  speak  thus : 

The  conditions  are  apprehended  as  related  to  each  other  in  a way 
corresponding  to  the  relations  given  in  immediate  sense-experience. 
Thus,  every  difference  in  presentation  means  some  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  presented  conditions : every  likeness  means  some  corresponding 
likeness  in  these  conditions.  Similarly,  the  apprehension  of  co-existence 
and  succession  within  sense-experience  involves  apprehension  of  co-exis- 
tence  and  succession  beyond  it.  Hence  the  knowledge  of  relational  order 
in  the  external  world  develops  pari  passu  with  the  growing  distinctness 
and  fullness  of  our  awareness  of  the  relational  order  of  sensuous  presenta- 
tions. Vague  extensity,  for  example,  yields  only  the  apprehension  of 
extension  as  a continuous  whole  of  co-existent  parts.  But  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  perception  of  apartness,  direction,  and  position  within 
the  sphere  of  tactual  and  of  visual  presentations,  there  is  also  a coincident 
development  of  the  perception  of  apartness,  distance,  and  direction  in 
the  external  world.1 

This  version  of  process  (2)  in  substance  represents  process  (2)  as 
if  it  consisted  in  process  (3) ; and  it  cannot  possibly  work  even  on  its 
own  lines  because,  though  there  can  be  allowed  to  be  such  an  infer- 

1 Manual  of  Psychology,  p.  435. 
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ential  process  if  it  be  allowed,  first,  that  the  sensations  we  perceive 
are  related  in  space  and,  second,  that  we  already  have  the  idea, 
right  or  wrong,  that  there  are  such  things  as  bodies,  plainly  there 
can  be  no  such  inferential  process  if  our  initial  knowledge  is  limited 
to  certain  non-extended  sensations  and  we  are  at  a stage  in  which, 
as  is  implied  by  the  view,  we  have  no  idea  that  there  are,  or  even 
may  be,  such  things  as  bodies.  Consequently,  not  only  does  Stout 
fail  to  give  a successful  account  of  the  second  process,  but,  on  his 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  that  we  can  ever  perform  the  third 
process  at  all,  for  to  do  this  we  must  already  have  the  idea  that  there 
are  bodies,  and  on  his  account  of  the  first  and  second  processes  we 
can  never  acquire  this. 

I will  conclude  by  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  main  line  of 
thought  which  I have  been  trying  to  formulate.  We  all  get  into 
difficulties  when  we  consider  those  forms  of  what  we  call  perception 
which  we  ordinarily  refer  to  as  seeing  and  as  feeling  or  touching 
bodies.  In  our  ordinary  everyday  attitude  of  mind  we  think  of  our- 
selves as,  in  seeing  and  feeling,  seeing  and  feeling  bodies — as  is 
indicated  by  ordinary  language.  The  trouble  begins  as  soon  as  we 
discover,  usually  by  reflecting  on  cases  of  illusion,  that  this  cannot 
in  any  case  or  sense  be  true.  The  mere  discovery  strikes  us  as  present- 
ing a paradox  which  needs  explanation.  For,  thinking  as  we  do  of 
seeing  something — to  take  that  case  only — as  being,  along  with  other 
forms  of  perceiving,  a particular  way  of  apprehending  that  some- 
thing, it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  we  should  make  a mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  what  we  are  seeing.  Further,  we  have  two  problems  on 
our  hands.  First,  when  we  think  we  are  and  should  be  said  to  be 
seeing  a certain  body,  what  is  it  that  we  are  really  seeing?  and 
second,  what  does  the  act  or  process  called  seeing  a body  really 
consist  in?  The  most  plausible  answer  to  the  first  question  is  ‘a 
certain  colour’  or  ‘certain  colours’.  But  whatever  answer  we  give 
to  this  question,  our  tendency  to  think  of  perceiving  something  as 
either  being  or  involving  the  apprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
thing  perceived  leads  us  to  think,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  answer  to  the  second  question  must  take  the  general  form 
of  maintaining  that  what  we  call  seeing  a body  consists  in  judging 
whatever  it  is  we  see  to  be  a body,  in  virtue  of  the  character  which 
in  seeing  the  thing  we  apprehend  it  to  possess.  Any  answer  of  this 
form  will  be  liable  to  two  criticisms.  The  first  is  that  it  will  mis- 
describe what  we  call  seeing  a body,  since  it  is  wholly  artificial  to 
represent  what  is  so  called  as  seeing  something  which  is  not  a body 
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and  judging  it  to  be  a body.  The  second  is  simply  that  to  judge  this 
is  impossible.  Nor  for  other  reasons  will  the  answer  be  improved  if  it 
be  emended,  as  is  in  effect  done  by  Stout,  to  the  statement  that  what 
is  called  seeing  a body  consists  in  seeing  certain  colours,  or  whatever 
it  is  we  see,  and  judging,  i.e.,  really,  inferring  from  their  nature  ap- 
prehended in  seeing  them,  that  they  are  caused  by  certain  bodies. 

This  being  so,  the  moral  for  which  I have  been  contending  is  that 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  removed  by  anything  short  of  allowing 
that  w'hat  we  call  seeing  or  feeling  a body  consists  in  genuinely  mis- 
taking certain  sensa  for  a body,  and  that  our  reluctance  to  allow 
this,  with  the  consequent  artificiality  of  the  account  of  perception 
which  we  are  usually  forced  to  give,  is  due  to  two  causes.  These 
are,  first,  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  take  it  for  granted, 
without  serious  consideration,  that  perception  in  its  various 
forms  is  a particular  way  of  knowing  something,  with  the  conse- 
quent implication  that  no  mistake  is  possible  as  to  the  character  of 
what  we  really  see  or  feel ; and,  second,  the  reluctance  to  admit  that 
colours  and  feelings  of  touch,  though  dependent  on  us  as  percipients, 
are  extended. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

The  term  ‘The  Theory  or  Knowledge’  is,  I suppose,  an  unsatis- 
factory phrase  for  the  study  of  the  process  by  which  we  come, 
or  at  least  endeavour  to  come,  to  know,  undertaken  with  a view  to 
discovering  how  far  or  under  what  conditions  it  is  successful.  When 
in  ordinary  life  or  in  scientific  activities  we  are  seeking  knowledge 
our  interest  is  chiefly  absorbed  in  the  nature  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  know.  Though  we  are  aware  that  any  knowledge  at  which  we 
arrive  is  the  result  of  a process  on  our  part,  we  do  not  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  process — at  any  rate  in  any  systematic  way — and 
make  it  the  object  of  a special  study.  But  sooner  or  later  knowledge 
of  our  mistakes  and  the  desire  to  be  sure  that  we  are  getting  the 
genuine  article,  i.e.  something  which  is  really  knowledge,  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  process.  We  do  so  prompted  by  the  hope  that  we 
can  discover  the  proper  process,  i.e.  that  in  which  we  shall  be  safe 
from  error,  or  at  least  to  determine  within  what  limits  we  can  carry 
out  such  a process.  But  in  the  end  we  find  ourselves  having  to  ask 
whether  we  are  capable  of  knowing  at  all  and  are  not  merely  under 
the  illusion  of  thinking  that  we  can  know. 

I do  not  propose,  however,  to  attempt  to  state  what  the  particular 
problems  are,  when  we  begin  in  this  way  to  reflect  about  the  process 
by  which  we  come  to  know — or  at  least  try  to  come  to  know.  To  do 
this  would  only  be  to  anticipate  the  consideration  of  the  authors 
whom  we  are  to  consider.  The  better  plan  seems  to  be  to  see  what 
problems  they  found  themselves  up  against  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  reflect  about  the  knowing  process. 

The  consideration  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  seems 
the  best  way  of  embarking  on  the  subject.  The  issues  which  they 
raise  are  those  which  we  should  raise  for  ourselves,  if  we  set  to  work 
independently;  and  their  doctrines — whether  true  or  false — are 
just  those  which  we  should  naturally  put  forward  for  ourselves. 
The  Greeks,  of  course,  had  much  to  say  about  the  process  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  attain  knowledge;  but  they  approached  the  process 
from  a rather  different  angle  from  that  from  which  we  naturally 
approach  it. 

Again,  the  best  known  modern  philosophers  other  than  those 
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mentioned  dealt  with  it  and  had  to  deal  with  it.  But  the  interest  of 
Spinoza  and  Leibniz  was  hardly  centred  in  it;  again — with  regard 
to  Kant — it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Kant’s  general  philosophy  centred 
in  his  theory  of  knowledge,  that  his  theory  of  knowledge  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  to  a great  extent  it  arose  out  of  and 
in  reaction  from  the  views  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  But 
Kant’s  view  is  too  difficult  to  grasp  at  an  early  stage;  to  grasp  it  pre- 
supposes considerable  familiarity  with  the  views  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  and  his  theory  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a subject 
by  itself.  Hegel,  again,  is  too  difficult. 

Again,  in  the  first  instance,  study  of  the  people  mentioned  is  much 
more  profitable  than  that  of  modern  writers  who  cover  much  the 
same  ground.  At  any  rate  in  philosophy,  the  first  form  in  which  a 
problem  or  a view  is  presented  is  usually  the  completest,  the  clearest, 
and  the  most  direct.  Modern  writers  are  naturally  apt  to  take  for 
granted  familiarity  with  the  views  of  their  predecessors  and  to  be 
occupied  largely  with  the  consideration  of  difficulties  which  escaped 
the  notice  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  Mr.  B.  Russell’s  Analysis  of 
Mind  might  be  said  without  great  inaccuracy  to  be  a modern  version 
of  Hume.  But  the  view  which  both  put  forward  is  much  clearer  in 
Hume. 

I shall  assume  that  you  have  already  read  and  to  some  extent 
thought  about  the  author  whom  at  any  given  time  I am  discussing. 
In  any  case  what  I propose  to  say  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a substi- 
tute for  reading  these  writers. 

For  (i)  I do  not  propose  to  consider  their  philosophy  generally, 
but  to  restrict  myself  to  considering  what  they  have  to  say  about 
knowledge,  and  even  so  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  essentials. 

(2)  I do  not  propose  to  offer  a neat  and  concise  summary  of 
their  views — such  as  you  can  get  from  a History  of  Philosophy 
— though  I doubt  if  such  a summary  is  of  much  use  as  a substi- 
tute for  reading  the  originals. 

(3)  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  out  what  a view  is,  without 
a good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  way — and  the  criticism  is  only 
intelligible  to  someone  who  has  a reasonable  familiarity  with 
what  the  subject  of  the  criticism  actually  says. 

I fear  that  I shall  make  heavy  demands  on  your  patience.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  fatal  to  be  in  a hurry,  and  that  the  truth 
cannot  be  set  down  on  a few  half-sheets  of  note-paper. 
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DESCARTES’S  MEDITATIONS 

I 

I assume  that  most  of  you  are  just  beginning  the  consideration  of 
philosophical  issues  in  a systematic  way,  i.e.  apart  from  reading 
stray  books  of  a more  or  less  popular  sort  on  the  subject,  and  from 
casual  discussions. 

Assuming  this,  I should  like  to  begin  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  Descartes’s  Meditations  is — some  of  Plato’s  dialogues  always 
excepted — about  the  best  book  to  begin  on. 

We  should  all  like  to  know  about  ourselves  and  the  world  in 
which  we  are  living:  and  if  we  are  at  all  thoughtful,  we  are  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  be  struck  by  what  seems  to  us  the  insufficiently 
grounded  and  conjectural  character  of,  at  any  rate,  most  of  our 
ordinary  ideas.  And  this  leads  to  the  desire  to  attain  what  is  un- 
questionably knowledge  on  such  matters,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  can 
be  attained. 

The  Meditations  is  an  account  of  what  happened  to  Descartes 
when  he  attempted  to  satisfy  this  desire.  And  its  value  for  us  is  that, 
so  far  as  essentials  go,  it  also  serves  as  an  admirable  account  of  what 
happens  to  us  if  we  try  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  process  he  describes 
is  very  much  the  process  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  performing, 
and  the  difficulties  he  meets  in  the  course  of  it  are  our  difficulties. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  can  use  a study  of  the  Meditations  as  an 
admirable  way  of  at  least  trying  to  clear  up  our  own  minds  on  the 
general  issues  with  which  we  find  ourselves  confronted  when  we  try 
to  do  what  he  tried  to  do,  viz.  to  reach  a state  which  is  really  one  of 
knowledge  about  ourselves  and  about  the  world. 

Putting  this  otherwise,  the  Meditations  is  not  something  simply  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest.  It  puts  forward,  at  any  rate,  most 
of  the  broad  questions  which  we  shall  find  we  are  up  against  when 
we  try  to  replace  our  admittedly  defective  ordinary  state  of  mind 
by  something  that  is  really  knowledge,  and  also  most  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  would  naturally  occur  to  us  for  their  solution.  And,  at 
the  lowest,  consideration  of  the  Meditations  is  likely  to  be  a great 
time-saver.  For  if  we  were  to  try  to  achieve  his  object,  without  con- 
sidering Descartes,  we  should  probably  after  a prolonged  process 
only  get  to  the  very  place  to  which  reading  would  have  taken  us 
very  much  quicker.  Descartes  has  been — so  to  say — through  the 
mill  through  which  we  have  to  go,  and  knowledge  of  what  happened 
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to  him  when  he  went  through  it  will  enable  us  to  shorten  the 
process. 

The  moral  is,  of  course,  that  the  Meditations  should  be  read  as  a 
piece  of  living  thought,  in  which  we  have  to  consider  at  every  step 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  step  which  he  does. 

For  this  reason,  I do  not  propose  to  do  what  I expect  you  would 
most  like  me  to  do,  viz.  begin  by  giving  a sort  of  connected  or 
coherent  summary  of  the  Meditations  and  then  add  some  general 
comments.  Rather  I propose  to  try  to  state  and  consider  Descartes’s 
argument  piece  by  piece — at  each  step  asking  whether  it  is  really 
conclusive;  i.e.  I propose  simply  to  consider  bit  by  bit  whether  what 
he  is  saying  is  true.  This  procedure,  however,  will  inevitably  involve 
covering  the  ground  slowly  and  also  try  your  patience.  Also  if  it  is  to 
be  any  use,  you  must  have  read  the  Meditations — and  read  it  thought- 
fully. I shall  not  offer  any  general  summary  which  could  serve  as 
a substitute  for  reading  the  book. 

For  the  same  reason,  I do  not  in  the  least  propose  to  offer  any 
general  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  or  to  consider  to  any 
appreciable  extent  what  Descartes  says  elsewhere  on  the  matters 
with  which  the  Meditations  deals.  My  idea  is  to  take  the  book  as  it 
stands  and  ask  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  will  strike  you 
• — or  must  have  struck  you — in  reading  the  book,  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily unequal.  Some  parts  will  seem  to  you  to  deal  with  what 
is  important  and  very  much  to  the  point,  and  others  as  being  very 
artificial  and  unconvincing.  And  the  proper  attitude  for  the  reader 
and  the  commentator  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  what  seem  the 
important  parts  and  to  bother  very  little  about  the  rest.  For  that 
reason  I shall  in  fact  consider  closely  certain  portions  which  seem 
to  me  central  and  almost  ignore  the  rest,  and  I would  suggest  that 
you  should  do  the  same  in  reading  him. 

The  Meditations  are  meant  to  describe  a process  of  thought 
through  which  Descartes  went — and  a passage  in  the  Discourse  on 
Method  gives  a good  clue  to  the  frame  of  mind  from  which  this 
process  started. 

In  the  Discourse  on  Method  Descartes  describes  a sort  of  mental 
crisis  through  which  he  went  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  in 
winter  quarters,  a crisis  in  which  he  says  he  discovered  the  general 
method  which  guided  him  in  his  philosophical  as  well  as  in  his 
mathematical  studies. 

His  earlier  studies,  he  says,  had  given  him  little  or  no  ground  for 
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settled  conviction,  and  the  study  of  life  afterwards  (in  the  book  of 
the  world)  had  done  little  more.  He  moreover  decided,  he  says,  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  sweep  away  all  his  existing  opinions  that 
he  might  be  in  a position  to  accept  others  more  correct,  or  even  the 
same  opinions,  when  they  had  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  reason. 

He  also  decided  that  if  he  was  to  be  successful  in  making  a clean 
sweep  of  his  existing  opinions  and  in  submitting  them  and  others  to 
the  scrutiny  of  reason,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  first  discover 
the  right  method  or  procedure  in  doing  this.  And  the  result  of  his 
reflections  on  the  right  method  is  contained  in  the  Discourse.  The 
result  is  summarized  in  four  rules  which  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  reader  will  find  disappointing — and  only  two  of  them  need  be 
referred  to,  as  throwing  light  on  the  Meditations. 

The  first  was  never  to  accept  anything  for  true  which  I did  not  clearly 
know  to  be  such ; that  is  to  say,  carefully  to  avoid  precipitancy  and  preju- 
dice, and  to  comprise  nothing  more  in  my  judgment  than  what  was 
presented  to  my  mind  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  to  exclude  all  ground  of 
doubt.  . . . 

The  third , to  conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by  commencing 
with  objects  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  I might  ascend  by  little  and 
little,  and,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  complex; 
assigning  in  thought  a certain  order  even  to  those  objects  which  in  their 
own  nature  do  not  stand  in  a relation  of  antecedence  and  sequence.1 

The  plan  or  method,  of  course,  requires  Descartes  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  knowledge  to  make  a completely  fresh  start — i.e.  to  ignore 
completely  not  merely  everything  which  he  believes  or  has  believed, 
but  everything  that  anyone  else  believes  or  has  believed  on  any 
matter.  His  idea  is  to  start  considering  what  the  facts  are  on  their 
own  merits  and  independently  of  what  anyone  has  ever  said  or 
thought  about  them. 

The  plan  also  involves  that  in  this  reconsideration  of  what  the 
facts  are  he  is  to  ignore  completely  anything  of  which  he  is  not 
certain , and  therefore  so  far  as  he  draws  inferences,  he  is  to  infer  only 
from  certainties. 

It  is  of  course  obvious,  and  is  clear  from  the  Regulae,  that  this  plan 
or  method  is  suggested  to  him  by  what  seems  to  him  the  method  of 
the  one  science  which  had  so  far  been  successful — viz.  mathematics, 
in  which  we  start  by  becoming  directly  certain  of  some  things  and 
then  becoming  indirectly  certain  of  some  other  things  by  deducing 
them  from  the  former,  i.e.  by  becoming  certain  that  the  latter 

1 Discourse  on  Method  (Veitch0),  p.  19. 
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things  are  necessitated  by  the  former.  In  other  words,  Descartes  is 
really  maintaining  that  the  proper  way  to  get  knowledge  on  all 
matters,  i.e.  in  all  subjects,  is  simply  to  extend  to  these  subjects  the 
procedure  which  we  have  actually  used  in  dealing  with  the  quanti- 
tative and  geometrical  relations  of  things. 

We  may  epitomize  in  the  following  way  the  frame  of  mind  which 
gives  rise  to  the  task  which  Descartes  sets  himself  in  the  Meditations. 

Descartes  says  to  himself : I have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the  endeavour 
to  gain  knowledge  in  various  directions — partly  by  definite  scientific 
study  with  the  help  of  teachers,  and  partly  by  living  in  the  world  and 
gaining  the  views  of  men  of  the  world.  As  the  result  I have  acquired  a 
number  of  convictions  on  matters  of  all  kinds.  But  two  reflections  suggest 
that  possibly  all  my  existing  convictions  are  false.  The  first  is  that  I have 
frequently  turned  out  to  have  been  mistaken  even  on  matters  which 
seemed  to  me  certain,  and  the  second  is  that  when  I consider  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophers,  i.e.  of  people  whose  business  it  is  to  consider  the 
truth  of  the  general  convictions  which  include  all  our  ordinary  convic- 
tions— such  convictions  as  that  there  is  a physical  world — I find  that  the 
truth  of  these  convictions  is  in  all  cases  in  dispute.  Hence  for  all  I know 
at  the  present  moment,  all  my  existing  convictions  may  be  false,  and  there- 
fore there  is  nothing  which  at  the  present  moment  I can  say  that  I know. 
But  what  I want  is  to  be  in  a position  in  which  I can  say  on  some  matter, 
‘here  I know — I am  knowing  whatever  it  is — for  example,  that  there  is  a 
God — or  that  I exist — or  that  there  is  a physical  world — here  it  is  impos- 
sible that  I should  be  mistaken  or  in  error’. 

Hence  there  arises  for  Descartes  the  task  of  getting  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  can  say  on  as  many  matters  as  possible  ‘Here,  I 
know  this  or  that’. 

To  achieve  this  he  must  first  make  a clean  sweep  of  all  his  convic- 
tions— so  as  to  start  quite  afresh  and  then  consider  the  truth  of  these 
convictions  seriatim,  always  withholding  belief  except  on  matters 
where  he  finds  he  is  certain  and  doubt  is  impossible.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  to  find  a residuum  of  things  of  which  he  is  certain  and  which 
therefore  he  can  say  he  knows. 

In  the  first  two  Meditations  he  describes  the  process  through 
which  he  goes  when  he  tries  to  do  this.  And  in  the  first  he  represents 
himself  as  by  a series  of  steps  coming  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  his 
ordinary  beliefs  about  the  world,  and  then  to  prevent  their  return, 
going  one  step  farther  by  becoming  his  own  deceiver  and  believing 
not  that  they  may  be  but  that  they  are  false,  thus  balancing  his  old  by 
new  prejudices. 
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And  at  the  end  of  the  first  Meditation  he  represents  his  resulting 
state  thus: 

I will  suppose,  then,  not  that  Deity,  who  is  sovereignly  good  and  the 
fountain  of  truth,  but  that  some  malignant  demon,  who  is  at  once  ex- 
ceedingly potent  and  deceitful,  has  employed  all  his  artifice  to  deceive 
me;  I will  suppose  that  the  sky,  the  air,  the  earth,  colours,  figures,  sounds, 
and  all  external  things,  are  nothing  better  than  the  illusions  of  dreams, 
by  means  of  which  this  being  has  laid  snares  for  my  credulity;  I will  con- 
sider myself  as  without  hands,  eyes,  flesh,  blood,  or  any  of  the  senses,  and 
as  falsely  believing  that  I am  possessed  of  these ; I will  continue  resolutely 
fixed  in  this  belief,  and  if  indeed  by  this  means  it  be  not  in  my  power  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth,  I shall  at  least  do  what  is  in  my  power, 
viz.  suspend  my  judgment,  and  guard  with  settled  purpose  against 
giving  my  assent  to  what  is  false,  and  being  imposed  upon  by  this 
deceiver,  whatever  be  his  power  and  artifice.1 

And  he  expresses  this  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Medita- 
tion thus: 

I suppose,  accordingly,  that  all  the  things  which  I see  are  false;  I 
believe  that  none  of  those  objects  which  my  fallacious  memory  represents 
ever  existed ; I suppose  that  I possess  no  senses ; I believe  that  body,  figure, 
extension,  motion,  and  place  are  merely  fictions  of  my  mind.  What  is 
there,  then,  that  can  be  esteemed  true?  Perhaps  this  only,  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  certain.2 

Descartes  represents  the  process  by  which  he  comes  to  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  such  a thing  as  a world  as  one  in  which  he  alter- 
nately takes  up  the  sceptical  and  the  not  sceptical  side  in  a prolonged 
argument,  but  gradually  becomes  more  sceptical.  It  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  imagine  ourselves  going  through  a similar  process. 

Where  hitherto  I have  been  most  certain  of  something,  my  belief 
has  been  based  on  perception — as  when  I believe  that  there  is  a tree 
in  front  of  me  in  the  distance.  But  perception  has  sometimes  misled 
me;  for  example,  in  certain  cases  the  thing  in  front  of  me,  which  I 
believed  to  be  a tree,  has  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a rock.  And 
such  cases  suggest  that  perception,  i.e.  my  senses,  may  in  all  cases 
deceive  me. 

Yet  it  may  be  objected  that  the  senses  only  deceive  us  with  regard 
to  things  which  are  distant  and  little  perceptible,  and  that  there  are 
cases  of  a belief  based  on  perception  in  which  doubt  is  unreasonable 
— as  when  I believe  that  I am  in  this  place  seated  by  the  fire,  clothed 
in  a dressing-gown,  and  holding  this  piece  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 


1 Meditation  I,  pp.  102-3. 


2 Meditation  II,  pp.  104-5. 
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that  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  belief  would  lead  to  my  being  thought 
mad. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  ‘I  have  often  dreamed  that  I was  thus 
dressed  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  waking  from  dreaming.  Therefore,  I may  now 
not  be  sitting  by  the  fire  but  only  dreaming  that  I am.’ 

Yet,  Descartes  goes  on,1  even  if  I am  only  dreaming  that  I am 
sitting  by  the  fire,  my  dreaming  thus  implies  the  existence  in  me 
of  certain  painted  representations  (i.e.  mental  images),  and  these 
could  only  have  been  formed  in  the  likeness  of  realities.  Therefore 
even  my  dreaming  thus  implies  the  existence  of  eyes,  a head,  hands, 
and  an  entire  body.  Again,  even  if  we  think  that  dreams  do  not 
imply  the  existence  of  bodies  so  complicated  as  eyes,  hands,  &c., 
they  must  be  held  to  imply  the  existence  of  simpler  bodies,  viz. 
material  particles,  and  also  the  existence  of  extension  and  space, 
and  of  the  quantities  of  material  particles,  and  of  the  places  and  times 
in  which  they  exist.  Further,  suppose  we  exclude  the  existence  of 
material  parts.  We  seem  unable  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  shapes 
and  quantities  with  which  mathematics  deals.  For  even  our  dream- 
ing that  two  and  three  makes  five,  and  that  a square  has  four  sides, 
seems  to  imply  the  reality  of  two  and  three  and  of  squares. 

Descartes  then  resumes  the  sceptical  side  of  the  argument. 

‘I  have  long  believed’,  he  says,  ‘that  there  is  a God,  i.e.  an  all- 
powerful  being  who  has  created  me.’  And  he  may,  for  all  I know, 
have  arranged  that  there  is  neither  earth  nor  sky  nor  any  extended 
thing,  nor  magnitude  nor  place,  and  that,  instead,  I have  the  per- 
ception of  these  things  and  the  belief  that  they  exist  in  the  way  in 
which  I have  perception  of  them.  It  is  true  that  this  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a God  may  be  false,  but  if  I think  that  I have  reached  my 
present  state  of  perception  and  belief  in  some  other  way,  e.g.  by 
chance  or  fate,  I imply  a fortiori  that  my  belief  may  be  liable  to 
error,  because  due  to  a less  powerful  cause.  Consequently  any 
belief  of  mine  about  the  world  may  be  false. 

‘But’,  Descartes  continues,2  ‘though  I now  think  that  all  my 
beliefs  about  the  world  may  be  false,  there  is  a danger  of  their 
returning.  Therefore,  for  safety’s  sake,  I must  go  one  step  farther 
and  become  my  own  deceiver  by  thinking  not  that  they  may  be  false 
but  that  they  are  false.’ 

And  then  Descartes  makes  the  statement  already  quoted. 

I will  suppose  (i.e.  believe)  that  some  malignant  demon  has  employed 
1 p-  99-  2 P-  102. 
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all  his  artifice  to  deceive  me,  that  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  all  external 
things  are  nothing  better  than  the  illusions  of  dreams,  that  I am  without 
hands,  eyes,  flesh  and  blood,  and  I will  continue  resolutely  fixed  in  this 
belief.  . . . What  then  is  there  that  I can  esteem  true?  Perhaps  only  that 
absolutely  nothing  is  certain. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  interposing  two  comments  on  his  account 
of  the  process  of  doubting. 

1.  Descartes  in  saying  that  he  must  become  his  own  deceiver  is 
implying  that  we  can  believe  what  we  choose,  i.e.  that  belief  is  a 
matter  of  the  will  and  indeed,  as  appears  later,  this  is  his  explicit 
doctrine.  In  other  words  he  is  implying  that  if  for  a certain  purpose 
we  want  to  believe  something — in  this  case  the  purpose  being  to 
avoid  error — we  can. 

This  is  obviously  untrue.  And  it  would  have  been  equally  untrue, 
if  he  had  substituted  ‘doubt’  for  ‘believe’. 

2.  It  was  objected  to  Descartes1  that  in  saying  that  the  state  he 
has  reached  is  one  in  which  he  thinks  all  his  old  beliefs  false  as 
distinct  from  uncertain , he  is  inconsistently  representing  himself 
as  in  that  state  believing  something,  e.g.  that  there  is  no  world,  as 
distinct  from  doubting. 

Descartes  in  effect  answered  that  by  ‘false’  he  really  meant 
‘uncertain’,  and  in  the  sequel  we  can  fairly  substitute  for  Descartes’ 
being  persuaded  that  there  is  no  world  doubting  whether  there 
is  a world. 


II 

At  the  beginning  of  Meditation  II  Descartes  considers  that  as  the 
result  of  the  process  reached  in  Meditation  I,  he  has  reached  the 
stage  of  believing  all  his  previous  beliefs  about  the  world  false,  or, 
rather,  uncertain. 

He  then  asks:2  ‘Though  I am  thus  believing  the  existence  of 
everything  in  the  world  uncertain,  do  I not  at  least  know  that  of 
something  else,  viz.  some  being  who  caused  my  belief  in  physical 
things?’ 

To  this  he  answers,  rather  artificially,  ‘No,  because  I myself  may 
have  caused  this  belief’. 

And  then  he  finds  in  his  own  existence  a limit  to  what  he  can 
doubt.  ‘In  being  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world, 
was  I not  also  persuaded  that  / did  not  exist.  Far  from  it;  I without 
doubt  existed,  since  I was  thus  persuaded.  The  proposition  “I  am, 

1 See  the  seventh  objections  and  his  reply. 
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I exist”,  is  necessarily  true  every  time  I state  or  conceive  it.’  And 
here,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  he  is  implying  that  along  with  being 
certain  of  his  own  existence,  he  is  also  certain  that  in  this  state  of 
certainty  no  being  can  be  deceiving  him.  For  he  is  stating  his  cer- 
tainty that  his  thought  that  he  exists  is  necessarily  true,  and  to 
say  this  is  to  imply  that  this  thought  cannot  have  been  due  to  a 
deceiver. 

Descartes  continues  thus : 

Though  assured  that  I am,  I am  not  sufficiently  assured  of  what  I am.1 
Before  I began  to  doubt  I thought  I was  a being  possessed  of  a body  and 
that  I walked  and  thought  and  that  these  actions  belonged  to  the  soul. 
But  though  I thought  I knew  what  a body  was  I did  not  stay  to  consider 
what  a soul  was,  or,  if  I did,  I imagined  it  was  a rare  and  subtle  wind  or 
ether  spread  through  my  body. 

But  now  I cannot  say  that  I possess  the  attributes  of  a body  (extension, 
tangibility,  visibility,  &c.) — since  I think  that  there  are  no  bodies.  And 
I cannot  say  that  I walk;  for  walking  implies  a body.  But  thinking,  i.e. 
really  being  conscious,  is  another  matter.  This  does  belong  to  me,  for  if 
I cease  to  think  I cease  to  be. 

And,  a little  later,  he  explains  that  a thinking  being  is  a thing  which 
doubts,  understands,  affirms,  denies,  wills,  imagines,  and  perceives; 
and  he  urges  that  imagining  and  perceiving  are  still  real,  even 
though  nothing  which  I imagine  is  true  and  no  reality  corresponds 
to  my  perceiving. 

The  net  result,  then,  is  that  Descartes  represents  the  process  of 
trying  to  doubt  as  ending  in  a state  in  which  he  is  certain  of  his  own 
existence  as  a thinking  being,  and  uncertain  of  the  existence  of 
everything  else  whatever. 

To  consider  this  view  fully  would  be  to  anticipate  much  that  is 
better  considered  later. 

But  certain  comments  are  appropriate  at  once. 

i . Even  on  Descartes’s  own  showing,  the  process  he  describes  does 
not  succeed  in  conforming  to  his  own  plan  for  it.  Since  it  is  Descartes’s 
object  to  scrutinize  the  truth  of  all  his  existing  convictions,  it  must 
be  part  of  his  plan  in  carrying  out  the  scrutiny  not  to  make  use  of 
either  these  convictions  or  any  others  like  them,  which  equally  need 
scrutiny,  i.e.  we  must  not  accept  as  true  at  any  stage  any  thought 
which  we  can  doubt. 

But  in  what  he  represents  as  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  neither 
does  nor  can  avoid  using  such  a conviction  at  every  stage.  And  the 

1 p.  105. 
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reason  is  simple.  A doubt  requires  a positive  ground  or  basis : or, 
more  fully,  it  is  only  possible  to  doubt  one  thing,  if  we  are  convinced  of 
or,  more  accurately,  think  without  question  something  else.  Thus  if  I 
come  to  doubt  whether  the  noise  I heard  was  due  to  a car,  as  I at 
first  thought  without  doubting,  it  is  only  because  I am  thinking 
without  question  that  such  a noise  can  be  caused  by  something 
other  than  a car,  say,  an  aeroplane. 

And  Descartes,  each  time  he  introduces  a new  doubt,  has,  in  order 
to  do  so,  to  introduce  a new  thought  or  conviction.  Thus  to  represent 
himself  as  doubting  whether  any  of  his  thoughts  based  on  percep- 
tion were  true,  he  has  to  represent  himself  as  thinking  without 
question  that  certain  of  these  past  thoughts  were  false.  Again,  to 
take  one  more  instance,  to  represent  himself  as  doubting  whether 
he  is  awake,  he  has  to  represent  himself  as  thinking  without  doubt 
that  dreaming  is  not  distinguished  from  waking  by  any  difference 
of  character.  But  he  has  no  business  to  use  such  a thought  or  convic- 
tion, and  he  need  only  have  reflected,  to  have  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  thought  and  therefore  to  have  removed  the  thought,  and  there- 
fore also  the  doubt  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  whole  process  which 
he  says  he  has  conducted  is  self-destructive  in  the  sense  that  when 
faithfully  carried  out,  though  one  step  creates  a doubt,  the  next  step 
can  be  used  to  destroy  the  doubt,  and  the  net  result  is  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  tried  to  carry  out  his  plan  in  the  way  his 
plan  requires,  i.e.  abstaining  from  taking  for  granted  any  conviction 
the  truth  of  which  he  had  not  scrutinized,  he  could  not  even  have 
got  started,  because  ex  hypothesi  he  has  no  such  conviction  to  start 
from.  The  fact  is  that,  Descartes’s  plan  being  what  it  was,  either  he 
cannot  start  at  all  or  if  he  does  he  can  be  forced  to  retrace  any  step 
he  takes. 

2.  Of  Descartes’s  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  various 
thoughts,  obviously  the  most  important  is  the  thought  that  God  or 
some  demon  might  have  made  our  intelligence  defective.  But  if 
Descartes  really  had  this  thought  in  the  process  of  doubting,  as  he 
said  he  did,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  did  not  at  once  stop  the 
process  at  that  point.  For  once  we  have  that  thought  we  shall  think 
that  any  thought  we  subsequently  attain,  whether  it  be  about  our 
own  existence  or  anything  else,  may  be  defective  and  so  not  possibly 
knowledge. 

3.  Descartes  fails  to  notice  that  on  his  own  principles  he  ought  to 
have  doubted  even  his  own  existence.  He  says  in  effect  T cannot 
doubt  my  existence,  since  my  persuasion  that  there  is  no  world 
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implies  the  existence  of  myself  who  am  thus  persuaded’.  But  it 
could  be  retorted  that  he  can  only  make  this  statement  because  he 
is  persuaded  that  he  had  this  persuasion  and  also  that  such  a persua- 
sion implies  the  existence  of  a being  who  is  persuaded ; and  that  just 
as  he  had  doubted  the  truth  of  his  persuasion  that  there  was  no 
world,  because  some  being  might  be  deceiving  him,  so  he  ought  for 
the  same  reason  to  have  doubted  these  new  persuasions,  and  there- 
fore that  of  his  own  existence. 

Descartes  might  have  replied : ‘I  was  not  persuaded  that  I was  per- 
suaded ; I knew  that  I was.’  But  to  this  it  might  be  replied : ‘Well,  you 
spoke  of  your  persuasion  that  there  is  no  world  and  not  of  your  know- 
ledge that  there  is  no  world;  and  if  you  call  the  state  you  are  thinking 
of  here  one  of  persuasion,  you  should  equally  speak  of  your  persuasion 
that  you  were  persuaded.’ 

The  fact  is  that  when  Descartes  comes  to  consider  what  we  call 
an  act  of  self-consciousness,  i.e.  the  consciousness  of  our  own  state, 
it  simply  does  not  occur  to  him  even  to  ask  whether  the  truth  of  this 
consciousness  is  doubtful.  He  just  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not; 
yet  as  he  avowedly  doubts  the  competence  of  our  intelligence,  he 
ought  as  much  to  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this  consciousness  as  the 
truth  of  any  other  state  of  himself. 

Ill 

Descartes  considers  that  by  the  process  he  has  described  in  the 
first  two  Meditations  he  has  become  certain  of  and  so  knows  his  own 
existence,  though  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  everything  else. 

He  then  in  effect  asks  himself : ‘As  I have  attained  this  one  cer- 
tainty, is  it  not  now  open  to  me  to  attain  others  and  so  come  to  have 
other  knowledge?’  His  reader  naturally  expects  him  to  answer  ‘no’; 
for  he  has  expressly  said  that  he  has  found  the  existence  of  everything 
else  doubtful,  and  that  seems  to  finish  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  plan 
on  which  he  proceeds  in  the  first  two  Meditations  really  requires 
him  to  stop — as  having  finished  the  task  he  has  set  himself. 

Descartes,  however,  inconsistently,  thinks  otherwise.  His  idea 
(a  fallacious  idea)  is  that  by  analysing  the  process  by  which  he  has 
become  certain  of  his  own  existence,  he  can  discover  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  becoming  certain  of  something,  and  that 
once  we  know  its  general  nature,  we  can  use  this  knowledge  to  attain 
other  certainties,  and  indeed  all  such  certainties  as  we  are  capable 
of  attaining. 

Descartes  at  once  proceeds  to  carry  out  this  analysis.  In  fact,  how- 
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ever,  he  gives  a different  account  from  that  implied  in  the  second 
Meditation,  and  we  should  first  consider  the  latter. 

The  key  to  the  earlier  account  is  to  be  found  in  Descartes’s  saying 
in  effect : ‘The  mere  fact  that  I was  persuaded  of  something,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  e.g.  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a world,  involves 
my  existence.’  This  statement  implies  that  if  he  had  been  asked, 
when  writing  the  second  Meditation,  what  rendered  him  certain 
of  his  own  existence,  he  would  have  had  to  say  that  it  was  his 
certainty  that  he  had  had  a certain  persuasion,  together  with  the 
certainty  that  any  persuasion  involves  the  existence  of  a self  which 
is  persuaded,  distinct  from  the  persuasion.  And  we  could  say  that 
according  to  this  account  we  become  certain  of  some  fact  in  nature 
by  consideration  of  certain  other  facts  in  nature. 

The  account  of  the  Third  Meditation  is,  however,  different. 
Unfortunately  it  is  obscure.  What  he  says1  is: 

In  this  first  knowledge,  doubtless,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  me 
certain  of  its  truth  except  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  what  I say, 
which  would  not  indeed  suffice  to  make  me  certain  that  that  which  I say 
is  true,  if  it  could  ever  happen  that  a thing  which  I conceived  thus  clearly 
and  distinctly  should  prove  false;  and  accordingly  it  seems  to  me  that 
already  I can  establish  as  a general  rule  that  all  the  things  which  we  con- 
ceive2 very  clearly  and  very  distinctly  are  true. 

Here,  if  we  put  in  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  what 
Descartes  appears  to  be  saying  is  this : 

In  this  knowledge  that  I exist,  what  renders  me  certain  that  the 
thought  that  I exist  is  true,  is  my  certainty  that  this  thought  is  an  act  of 
perceiving  clearly  and  distinctly  that  I exist;  but  this  certainty  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  do  this,  unless  I was  also  certain,  that  any  state  of 
perceiving  clearly  and  distinctly  is  necessarily  true. 

And  he  should  have  added  not — as  he  does — ‘hence  it  now  seems  to 
me  that  any  such  state  must  be  true’,  but  ‘hence  I now  know  that 
I have  already  been  certain,  and  so  already  know  that  any  such 
state  must  be  true’.  Also,  he  should  have  added  that  this  knowledge 
that  I exist  requires  an  additional  certainty,  viz.  that  where  a 
thought  is  necessarily  true,  the  fact  must  correspond. 

This  account  is  obviously  different  in  two  ways.  For  ( i ) it  intro- 
duces a new  note — that  of  perceiving  something  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  (2)  according  to  this  account  we  become  certain  of  a 
fact  in  nature  only  indirectly,  by  considering  a certain  state  of  our 

1 pp.  115-16.  2 The  Latin  version  uses  percipere. 
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own  mind.  We  first  come  to  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly  that  we 
exist,  presumably  by  perceiving  clearly  and  distinctly  that  some 
persuasion  of  ours  implies  our  existence — this  perceiving  not  being 
the  being  certain ; then  by  reflecting  on  this  state  we  become  certain 
that  it  is  one  of  clear  and  distinct  perception,  and  so  necessarily  true, 
and  thence  become  certain  that  we  exist. 

Further  (2),  it  should  be  noticed,  if  ‘perceiving  clearly’  had  to 
be  introduced  into  the  earlier  account,  it  could  be  done  only  by 
assuming  that  Descartes  considered  that  what  he  calls  perceiving 
clearly  is  the  same  thing  as  the  ‘being  certain’  of  this  earlier 
account. 

One  implication  of  the  new  account  is  obvious.  This  is  that  there 
is  at  least  one  certainty  which  we  must  have  before  we  can  be  certain 
even  of  our  own  existence,  viz.  the  certainty  that  any  state  which  is 
one  of  clear  perceiving  is  necessarily  true — so  that  in  this  respect, 
too,  the  second  account  is  inconsistent  with  the  first. 

The  differences  between  the  two  accounts  can  be  put  generally 
thus: 

Suppose  I am  to  become  certain  that  an  A is  B,  e.g.  that  a three- 
sided  figure  has  also  three  angles.  According  to  the  first  account, 
I must  first,  by  considering  the  nature  of  an  A and  of  iTness,  become 
certain  that  something  in  the  nature  of  an  A and  of  iTness  necessi- 
tates that  an  A is  B — this  being  certain  being  what  Descartes  calls 
perceiving  clearly  and  distinctly.  According  to  the  second  account, 
I must  first,  by  considering  the  nature  of  an  A and  ./5-ness,  come  to 
perceive  clearly  that  an  A is  B,  this  perceiving  clearly  not  being  the 
same  as  being  certain ; then  secondly,  by  considering  the  nature  of 
my  state  of  mind  become  certain  that  it  is  one  of  perceiving  clearly ; 
and  then  thirdly,  become  certain  that  this  fact  necessitates  that^l  is  B. 
The  difference  is  fundamental,  because  while  according  to  the  first 
account  we  attain  knowledge  by  consideration  of  the  facts,  accord- 
ing to  the  second  we  do  so  by  a consideration  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  we  reach  by  considering  the  facts.  Thus,  suppose  we  had 
tried  to  discover  the  product  of  7 and  9 and  were  doubtful  about  our 
conclusion,  according  to  the  first  account  the  proper  procedure 
would  be  to  do  the  sum  again,  while  according  to  the  second  account 
we  should  consider  once  more  the  state  of  mind  we  had  previously 
reached  in  doing  the  sum. 

Strangely  enough  Descartes  does  not  notice  that  the  two  accounts 
are  different.  What  we  find  is  the  two  accounts  left  side  by  side 
undistinguished.  For  later  on  he  often  treats  perceiving  clearly  as 
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if  it  were  the  same  as  being  certain,  thereby  reverting  to  the  first 
account. 

Descartes,  having  formulated  this  second  account,  then  finds 
himself  harassed  by  two  reasons  for  doubting  whether  a state  of 
clear  perceiving  is  necessarily  true.  And  he  naturally  goes  on  to 
consider  whether  they  are  good  reasons,  since  as  according  to  this 
account  all  our  other  certainties  are  based  on  the  certainty  that  such 
a state  is  necessarily  true,  then  if  such  a state  is  not  necessarily  true, 
in  being  certain  of  something  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  even  in 
being  certain  of  something  we  do  not  know , since  no  state  in  which 
we  may  be  mistaken  can  possibly  be  one  of  knowledge. 

And  it  may  be  noticed  that  on  his  other  version  of  the  process  of 
becoming  certain,  he  would  equally  have  to  consider  these  reasons. 
For  on  this  version,  perceiving  clearly  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
certain,  and  therefore  on  this  version  also,  if  perceiving  clearly  is 
a state  in  which  we  are  liable  to  error,  in  being  certain  of  something 
we  are  not  knowing. 

Moreover  the  reasons  are  important  for  us  to  consider,  because 
we,  too,  when  we  reflect  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  know  even  when 
we  are  certain,  and  if  we  do  not,  knowledge  seems  unattainable — 
since  no  better  state  seems  possible  than  that  of  being  certain. 

Descartes’s  general  contention  in  favour  of  this  doubt  is  that  we 
often  have  perceived  things  very  clearly  and  yet  afterwards  been 
convinced  that  we  have  or  at  least  may  have  been  mistaken.  In 
favour  of  this  contention  Descartes  puts  forward  two  types  of  case. 

1 . He  says  he  has  received  the  existence  of  the  various  objects  of 
the  senses,  i.e.  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  stars,  &c.,  as  very  certain  and 
manifest;  i.e.  he  has  very  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  their 
existence,  and  yet  afterwards  has  found  their  existence  doubtful. 

This  particular  source  of  doubt,  he  thinks,  however,  can  be 
easily  disposed  of.  What,  he  asks,  did  I distinctly  perceive  about 
these  objects?  Simply  that  ideas  of  them  were  present  to  my  mind, 
and  this,  he  says,  I do  not  even  now  think  doubtful.  But  besides  dis- 
tinctly perceiving  this,  I did  something  else;  I thought  I perceived 
clearly  that  realities  independent  of  me  existed  from  which  these 
ideas  proceeded,  and  it  was  in  having  this  thought  that  I was  or  at 
least  may  have  been  mistaken. 

This  reply  enables  Descartes  to  save  the  view  that  where  our  state 
is  one  of  clear  perceiving  it  is  necessarily  true. 

He  fails,  however,  to  notice  that  in  taking  this  step  he  has  only 
gone  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis.  For  he  has  only  saved  his  view  (that 
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a state  of  clear  perceiving  is  necessarily  true)  at  the  cost  of  admitting 
that  we  may  always  be  mistaken  in  being  certain  that  a state  in 
which  we  are  is  one  of  clear  perceiving;  and  if  this  be  so,  since  the 
certainty  of  anything  else  will  imply  such  a certainty,  then  in  being 
certain  of  anything  we  shall  not  be  knowing  it. 

2.  The  second  type  of  case  is  one  which  Descartes  thinks  much 
more  difficult  to  dispose  of.  It  is  that  of  our  state  of  mind  when  con- 
sidering some  easy  proposition  in  arithmetic  or  geometry.  If  we 
read  what  Descartes  says  here  in  the  third  Meditation  with  the 
passage  from  Meditation  V,  we  can  say  that  what  Descartes  is 
saying  to  himself  is  this: 

While  I am  actually  following  the  argument  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  any  simple  proposition  such  as  ‘The  angles  of  a triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles’,  it  does  most  clearly  appear  to  me  that 
the  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In  this  case,  unlike  the  pre- 
ceding type  of  case,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  I do  perceive 
clearly.  So  much  is  this  so  that,  when  in  this  condition,  I find  it 
impossible  to  believe  otherwise;  i.e.  I am  certain.  Indeed  if  at  such 
a time  I ask  myself  whether  even  an  omnipotent  deity  can  have  been 
deceiving  me  here  by  giving  me  a nature  which  makes  me  mistaken 
in  my  present  state,  though  certain,  I answer  ‘No.  Even  such  a being 
could  not  do  this.’  Yet  afterwards  I can  doubt  whether  even  when 
in  this  state  I was  not  mistaken.  For  once  I cease  to  follow  the  proof, 
then  even  though  I remember  I did  follow  it,  I can  think  that  in  my 
past  state  an  omnipotent  deity  may  have  been  deceiving  me. 

Consequently,  even  in  those  cases  where  unquestionably  my 
state  is  one  of  perceiving  something  clearly  and  distinctly,  I may  be 
mistaken,  i.e.  the  state  is  not  necessarily  true,  so  that  in  being 
certain  as  I was  that  such  a state,  as  being  one  of  clear  perceiving,  is 
necessarily  true  I may  have  been  mistaken,  and  consequently  in 
being  certain  I am  not  knowing. 

The  conclusion  which  Descartes  draws  is  that  in  order  to  know 
something  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  and  to  know  that  we  have 
a clear  and  distinct  perception  of  it;  we  must  also  come  to  know, 
and  know  by  having  some  proof,  that  in  such  a state  God  cannot  be 
deceiving  us;  and  that  therefore  in  order  to  know  anything  else 
whatever  we  must  first  come  to  know  that  there  is  a deity  who  does 
not  deceive  us  when  we  are  in  such  a state. 

Naturally,  therefore,  his  next  step  is  to  inquire  whether  there  is  a 
God  and  whether,  if  there  is,  he  can  be  a deceiver. 

Here  we  may  notice  two  things  by  the  way. 
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1.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  third  thing  Descartes  has  come  in 
the  course  of  his  thought  to  say  we  must  know  first,  i.e.  as  a condition 
of  knowing  anything  else,  the  other  two  being,  of  course,  our  exis- 
tence, and  the  truth  of  a clear  and  distinct  perception.  Yet  plainly 
Descartes  can  at  best  have  only  one  thing  as  what  we  must  know 
first. 

2.  Though  Descartes  says  the  ground  of  doubt  is  slight,  it  is  not 
really  so.  The  ground  is  serious.  When,  however,  he  adds  that  it  is 
metaphysical,  though  he  is  saying  what  is  important  (viz.  that  it 
arises  only  when  we  come  to  consider  whether  we  have  the  capacity 
to  know,  and  not  from  doubts  raised  in  ordinary  life),  to  say  this 
does  not  make  the  difficulty  any  less  serious. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  the  tenability  of  this  view  of 
Descartes.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
proof  of  God’s  existence  which  Descartes  goes  on  to  offer,  because 
whatever  the  proof  the  general  nature  of  the  view  will  be  the  same. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  Descartes  could,  and  indeed 
should,  have  stated  the  reason  for  doubt  more  generally,  in  a way 
which  is  independent  of  a theological  setting.  He  could  have  said 
that  we  can  only  have  come  to  perceive  something  clearly  by  using 
such  a capacity  of  thought  as  we  have,  i.e.  our  intelligence — this 
being  necessarily  so  however  we  have  acquired  this  capacity,  i.e. 
whether  it  be  due  to  God  or  not;  and  that  consequently  the  doubt 
arises  whether  this  capacity  is  equal  to  the  task  of  attaining  a state 
in  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  Therefore,  he  could  have  said, 
before  we  know  anything  else  we  must  come  to  know  that  our 
capacity  of  thought  is  such  that  the  use  of  it  will  give  us  knowledge; 
or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  before  we  can  know  that  in  any  particular 
state  we  cannot  be  mistaken  and  so  must  know  some  particular 
thing,  we  must  first  come  to  know  that  the  use  of  our  intelligence  is 
capable  of  giving  us  knowledge.  This  indeed  is  the  more  general 
form  in  which  the  doubt  presents  itself  to  us,  and  in  fact  it  was  the 
form  in  which  Locke  presented  it  to  himself. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  Descartes’s  idea  of  how  the 
doubt  has  to  be  allayed,  if  at  all,  is  obviously  mistaken;  and  we  can 
see  that  it  is  mistaken  without  even  considering  the  actual  way  in 
which  Descartes  considers  that  he  allays  it,  viz.  by  discovering  what 
he  considers  a proof  that  there  exists  a deity  who  is  no  deceiver.  For 
as  Descartes  is  representing  the  matter,  such  a proof  could  only 
consist  in  perceiving  clearly  and  distinctly  that  certain  things  which 
he  perceives  clearly  involve  a necessity  that  such  a God  exists;  and 
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as  precisely  what  he  is  doubtful  ofis  whether  even  when  he  perceives 
something  clearly  and  distinctly  he  is  not  mistaken,  he  will  become 
doubtful,  when  he  reflects  on  his  having  this  proof,  whether  here, 
too,  he  is  not  mistaken.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  if  we  were  to  come 
to  perceive  clearly  that  our  capacity  of  thought  is  competent  to 
yield  knowledge,  the  mere  reflection  that  this  perception  is  the 
result  of  our  capacity  would  produce  the  very  doubt  about  the  truth 
of  this  state,  which  we  are  trying  to  dissipate  generally.  In  other 
words,  any  process  by  which  we  seek  to  dissipate  the  doubt  by 
proving  it  to  be  mistaken  will  itself  be  exposed  to  the  very  doubt 
which  we  are  anxious  to  dissipate. 

Descartes,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  is  setting  himself  an  impossible 
task;  and  we  can  discover  it  to  be  impossible  without  considering 
his  attempt  to  execute  it.  Admitting  as  he  does  the  existence  of  the 
general  doubt,  he  would  have  done  better  to  admit  that  it  was  irre- 
movable, and  that  therefore  even  when  we  are  certain  we  do  not 
know.  But  if  he  had,  he  would  also  have  had  to  allow  that  our  cer- 
tainty of  anything  could  only  be  momentary,  since  on  becoming 
certain  of  something  we  should  have  only  to  reflect  on  our  certainty 
to  become  certain  that  it  is  not  knowledge,  and  so  to  become  un- 
certain of  the  thing. 

Yet,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  there  must  be  something  wrong  about 
Descartes’s  doctrine,  for  as  we  see  if  we  reflect,  we  can  only  be 
uncertain  of  one  thing  because  we  are  certain  of  something  else,  and 
therefore  to  maintain,  as  the  sceptic  does,  that  we  are  uncertain  of 
everything  is  impossible. 

Still  what  we  really  want  to  discover  is  what  precisely  is  wrong 
with  Descartes’s  position  and  what  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
Descartes’s  doubt.  And  to  do  this  is  not  easy. 

To  succeed,  there  are  two  things  which  we  absolutely  must  do 
first. 

1.  We  must  first  recognize  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence between  knowing  and  believing. 

2.  We  must  recognize  that  whenever  we  know  something  we 
either  do,  or  at  least  can,  by  reflecting,  directly  know  that  we  are 
knowing  it,  and  that  whenever  we  believe  something,  we  similarly 
either  do  or  can  directly  know  that  we  are  believing  it  and  not 
knowing  it. 

As  regards  (i),  that  there  is  such  a fundamental  difference  is  not 
something  which  everyone  will  readily  admit,  and  some  will  go  on 
to  the  end  denying  it.  Nevertheless,  I am  confident  that  at  least  the 
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more  you  consider  the  matter  the  more  difficult  you  will  find  it  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  difference. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness  I propose  to  try  to  state  dog- 
matically the  nature  of  the  difference,  and  in  doing  so,  I shall  for 
the  most  part  only  be  trying  to  state  Cook  Wilson’s  view.1  In  saying 
that  I am  going  to  speak  dogmatically  I mean  two  things.  I mean 
first  that  I am  not  going  to  offer  reasons  for  what  I am  going  to 
assert.  These  for  the  most  part  would  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
have  to  take  the  form  of  trying  to  meet  objections;  and  this  I pro- 
pose to  try  to  do  later.  I mean  secondly  that  the  statements  are 
meant  to  express  what  I know  to  be  knowledge  on  my  part  and  not 
opinion,  and  so  what  is  beyond  controversy. 

But  if ‘controversial’  stands  for  any  doctrine  which  has  been  dis- 
puted, then  my  statements  will  express  a doctrine  which  is  contro- 
versial, and  controversial  in  the  highest  degree.  Thus  any  of  you  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  knowing  or  hearing  Professor  J.  A.  Smith  or 
Professor  Joachim  will  realize  that  they  would  deny  the  truth  of 
every  statement  I am  going  to  make.  But,  of  course,  it  does  not 
follow  from  the  mere  fact  that  a statement  is  controversial  in  this 
sense  that  it  does  not  express  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  states  it,  and  that  therefore,  since  everything  is  con- 
troversial in  this  sense,  it  is  useless  for  you  to  try  to  attain  knowledge 
about  anything. 

1 . Knowing  is  absolutely  different  from  what  is  called  indiffer- 
ently believing  or  being  convinced  or  being  persuaded  or  having  an 
opinion  or  thinking,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  oppose  thinking  to 
knowing,  as  when  we  say  ‘I  think  so  but  am  not  sure’.  Knowing  is 
not  something  which  differs  from  being  convinced  by  a difference 
of  degree  of  something  such  as  a feeling  of  confidence,  as  being  more 
convinced  differs  from  being  less  convinced,  or  as  a fast  movement 
differs  from  a slow  movement.  Knowing  and  believing  differ  in  kind 
as  do  desiring  and  feeling,  or  as  do  a red  colour  and  a blue  colour. 
Their  difference  in  kind  is  not  that  of  species  and  genus,  like  that  of  a 
red  colour  and  a colour.  To  know  is  not  to  have  a belief  of  a special 
kind,  differing  from  beliefs  of  other  kinds ; and  no  improvement  in  a 
belief  and  no  increase  in  the  feeling  of  conviction  which  it  implies 
will  convert  it  into  knowledge.  Nor  is  their  difference  that  of  being 
two  species  of  a common  genus.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a general  kind 
of  activity,  for  which  the  name  would  have  to  be  thinking,  which 
admits  of  two  kinds,  the  better  of  which  is  knowing  and  the  worse 

1 Cook  Wilson,  Statement  and  Inference , Part  I,  chap.  1 1 ; Part  II,  chaps.  1,  2,  3. 
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believing,  nor  is  knowing  something  called  thinking  at  its  best, 
thinking  not  at  its  best  being  believing.  Their  relatedness  consists 
rather  in  the  facts  (a)  that  believing  presupposes  knowing,  though, 
of  course,  knowing  something  other  than  what  we  believe,  and 
(b)  that  believing  is  a stage  we  sometimes  reach  in  the  endeavour  to 
attain  knowledge. 

To  convince  ourselves  of  the  difference  between  knowing  and 
believing  we  need  only  notice  that  on  the  one  hand  we  should  only 
say  that  we  know  something  when  we  are  certain  of  it,  and  con- 
versely, and  that  in  the  end  we  have  to  allow  that  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  is  identical;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  believe 
something  we  are  uncertain  of  it. 

Further  there  are  certain  things  about  knowing  and  believing 
which  it  is  essential  to  recognize,  i.e.  know,  when  we  are  considering 
Descartes. 

(a)  Though  obviously  knowledge  is  not  false,  and  though 
obviously,  when  we  know,  we  are  not  mistaken,  knowledge  is  not 
true.  It  is  neither  true  nor  false,  just  as  a colour  is  neither  heavy  nor 
light.  On  the  other  hand,  beliefs  are  either  true  or  false. 

(b)  Though  some  beliefs  are  true  and  others  are  false,  there  is  no 
special  kind  of  belief  distinguished  from  others  by  some  special 
characteristic  such  as  that  of  being  a condition  of  perceiving  some- 
thing clearly  and  distinctly,  which,  as  being  the  kind  it  is,  is 
necessarily  true.  Or,  to  put  this  otherwise,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a kind  of  opinion  called  true  opinion — as  Plato  often  implies  that 
there  is.  In  fact  there  is  no  sort  of  condition  of  mind  of  which  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  it  is  necessarily  true;  what  seems  nearest  to  this 
is  the  condition  of  knowing,  which  is  necessarily  not  false,  but  yet 
is  not  true.  And  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  is  a tribute  to  Plato’s 
philosophical  insight,  that  though  he  considered  there  was  a kind 
of  opinion  called  true  opinion,  a kind  which  if  it  existed  would  be 
necessarily  true,  in  the  Theaetetus , where  he  tries  to  answer  the 
question  ‘What  is  knowledge?’,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
view  that  it  is  true  opinion. 

2.  Consider  the  second  condition,  which  I said  must  be  satisfied 
before  we  can  get  the  matter  straight.  We  must  recognize  that  when 
we  know  something  we  either  do,  or  by  reflecting  can,  know  that 
our  condition  is  one  of  knowing  that  thing,  while  when  we  believe 
something,  we  either  do  or  can  know  that  our  condition  is  one  of 
believing  and  not  of  knowing:  so  that  we  cannot  mistake  belief  for 
knowledge  or  vice  versa. 
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Consider  instances:  When  knowing,  for  example,  that  the  noise 
we  are  hearing  is  loud,  we  do  or  can  know  that  we  are  knowing  this 
and  so  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  when  believing  that  the  noise  is  due 
to  a car  we  know  or  can  know  that  we  are  believing  and  not  knowing 
this.  The  knowledge,  however,  is  in  both  cases  direct;  we  do  not 
know,  for  example,  that  our  state  is  one  of  knowing  that  the  noise 
wehearisloud  indirectly,  i.e.  by  knowing  that  it  has  some  character, 
other  than  that  of  knowing,  which  we  know  any  state  must  have  if  it 
is  to  be  one  of  knowing — such  as  that  of  being  an  act  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perceiving ; we  know  directly  that  it  is  of  the  sort  which  knowing 
is ; and  so,  too,  with  our  knowledge  that  our  state  is  one  of  believing. 

Further,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  knowing  that  some  state  in 
which  we  are  is  one  of  knowing  or  of  believing,  as  the  case  may  be, 
we  are  necessarily  knowing  the  sort  of  thing  which  knowing  is  and 
the  sort  of  thing  which  believing  is,  even  though  it  is  impossible  for 
us  or  anyone  else  to  define  either,  i.e.  to  state  its  nature  in  terms  of 
the  nature  of  something  else.  This  is  obvious,  because  even  in  know- 
ing in  a given  case  that  my  condition  is  one  of  believing  and  not  of 
knowing,  I must  be  knowing  the  sort  of  thing  that  knowing  is,  since 
otherwise  I should  not  know  that  my  condition  is  not  one  of  know- 
ing, just  as  in  knowing  that  some  line  is  not  straight,  I must — as 
Plato  saw — be  knowing  what  straightness  is. 

Now  with  these  two  considerations  in  mind  return  to  Descartes’s 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  mistaken  in  some  past  state  in  which  he 
was  following  the  proof  that  the  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles ; and  consider  what  we  can  say  about  it.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  obviously  to  answer  the  question  ‘Was  the  condition  of  mind 
on  which  Descartes  was  reflecting  one  of  knowing,  or  was  it  one  of 
believing,  or  (as  we  say)  of  being  convinced,  as  when  we  say  we  are 
convinced  it  was  X who  killed  T?’  And,  obviously,  only  one  answer 
is  possible.  Descartes  here  was  knowing ; it  was  not  a case  of  being 
convinced.  This  is  something  that  we  know , and  to  know  this  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  argument  ourselves  and  then  ask  ourselves 
‘Is  this  condition  in  which,  as  Descartes  would  say,  we  perceive 
clearly  for  certain  reasons  that  the  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  one  of  knowing,  or  is  it  only  one  of  being  convinced?’  We  can 
only  answer  ‘Whatever  may  be  our  state  on  other  occasions,  here 
we  are  knowing  this’.  And  this  statement  is  an  expression  of  our 
knowing  that  we  are  knowing  this ; for  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
knowing  this,  we  know  that  we  are. 

But  if  that  is  the  proper  answer  about  Descartes’s  state  of  mind, 
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then,  of  course,  we  know  that  in  it  he  could  not  have  been  liable  to 
deception;  and  therefore  for  ourselves  we  have  cut  off  the  doubt  at 
its  source.  We  do  not  require  a proof  of  God’s  existence,  because  we 
know  that  Descartes  could  not  have  been  deceived.  In  the  same 
way,  if  his  doubt  had  been  the  wider  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
deceived  because  his  state  might  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  an 
imperfect  intelligence,  that  also  is  cut  off  for  us  for  the  same  reason. 
For  obviously  a condition  of  knowing  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  use 
of  imperfect  faculties. 

Further,  if  someone  were  to  object  that  after  all  Descartes’s  con- 
dition may  have  been  liable  to  error,  because  for  all  we  know  we  can 
later  on  discover  some  fact  which  is  incompatible  with  a triangle’s 
having  angles  that  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  can  answer  that 
we  know  that  there  can  be  no  such  fact,  for  in  knowing  that  a triangle 
must  have  such  angles  we  also  know  that  nothing  can  exist  which  is 
incompatible  with  this  fact. 

Further  we  can  add:  Descartes  himself  is  just  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering the  truth  when  he  says  that  at  the  time , i.e.  when  following 
the  argument,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  believe  otherwise,  and  finds 
himself  saying  ‘Here  no  one  can  be  deceiving  me’,  and  that  it  is  only 
afterwards  he  can  think  that  he  may  have  been  wrong.  Plainly,  this 
is  just  on  the  verge  of  saying  ‘If  I consider  my  state  at  the  time,  I 
know  that  it  is  one  of  knowing’.  And  plainly  also  he  afterwards  only 
comes  in  fact  to  doubt  whether  even  in  such  a state  he  may  not  have 
been  mistaken,  because  he  has  somehow  in  the  interval  come  to 
misrepresent  to  himself  the  character  of  his  past  state.  If  he  had  not, 
he  could  no  more  have  doubted  the  truth  of  his  state  then  than,  as 
he  admits,  he  could  doubt  it  at  the  time. 

And  an  indication  that  there  is  misrepresentation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  to  give  different  accounts  of  his  state  while 
following  the  demonstration,  according  as  he  describes  it  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  at  the  time,  and  as  he  describes  it  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him  afterwards.  As  it  presented  itself  at  the  time,  he  describes 
it  as  one  of  perceiving  clearly  that  the  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  as  it  presented  itself  afterwards,  he  describes  it  as  one  in 
which  he  only  thought  he  perceived  clearly;  and  although  only  one 
of  these  descriptions  can  be  true  he  has  to  introduce  the  second,  be- 
cause otherwise  he  could  not  have  represented  himself  as  afterwards 
doubting  the  truth  of  that  state. 

On  Descartes’s  own  showing,  therefore,  he  is  thinking  of  the  state 
differently  at  the  time  and  afterwards. 
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We  therefore  can  get  Descartes  out  of  the  impasse,  provided  we 
allow,  as  we  can , that  the  state  to  which  he  referred  as  one  of  perceiv- 
ing clearly  was  in  fact  one  of  knowing,  and  one  which  he  could  have 
known  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  knowing.  By  doing  this  we  stop  the 
rot  from  starting.  Descartes’s  trouble  was  that  he  let  the  rot  begin, 
and  once  it  is  allowed  to  start,  it  cannot  be  prevented  from  going  on 
indefinitely. 


IV 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  a question  of  interpretation 
which  lies  in  the  background,  and  to  revert  to  Descartes’s  account  in 
Meditation  III  of  the  process  of  becoming  certain. 

According  to  this  account  to  become  certain  that  an  A is  B,  e.g. 
that  a three-sided  figure  is  three-angled,  we  have  first  to  perceive 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  an  A is  B ; we  have  then  to  become  certain 
that  our  state  is  one  of  clearly  and  distinctly  perceiving  and  also 
certain  that  any  such  state  is  necessarily  true.  Given  these  certain- 
ties we  then  become  certain  that  an  A is  B. 

Now  unfortunately  Descartes  gives  no  elucidation  of  what  he 
means  by  clearly  and  distinctly  perceiving.  Such  elucidation  as  he 
offers  is  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  what  he  says  about  these 
gives  us  no  help.  But  even  if  we  waive  this  difficulty,  once  we  have 
grasped  the  difference  between  knowing  and  believing,  we  find 
there  is  a question  which  we  want  Descartes  to  answer  in  order  to 
understand  what  his  doctrine  is.  We  want  to  talk  to  Descartes  thus : 

We  won’t  worry  you  with  the  question  what  exactly  you  mean  by  per- 
ceiving clearly  and  distinctly.  But,  whatever  you  mean  by  it,  obviously 
you  think  that  the  characteristic  meant  is  one  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  a state  of  mind  of  a certain  kind,  and  we  must  have  from  you  your 
answer  to  the  question.  Is  the  state,  which  you  are  maintaining  it  to  be  a 
characteristic  of,  one  of  knowing,  or  is  it  one  of  believing  truly?  For  the 
state  of  which  you  are  maintaining  this  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and  we 
must  know  which  you  consider  it  to  be  because  your  view  will  be  quite 
different  according  to  which  you  consider  it  is,  and  so  if  you  don’t  say, 
we  shall  not  know  what  your  view  is. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  getting  an  answer,  we  need  only 
notice  the  difference  it  will  make  both  to  the  view  and  to  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  it  gives  rise.  Suppose  Descartes  were  to  answer  that 
he  held  that  what  he  calls  clearly  perceiving  was  a characteristic  of 
knowing.  Then  his  view  would  be  this:  In  order  to  come  to  know 
that  an  A is  B,  we  must  first  know  that  an  A is  B , then,  by  reflecting 
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on  the  general  characteristics  of  this  state,  come  to  know  that  it 
exhibits  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  knowing,  viz.  perceiving 
clearly,  and  thus  come  to  know  that  an  A is  B by  coming  to  know 
that  we  know  this. 

If,  however,  Descartes  were  to  give  the  other  answer,  his  view 
would  be  as  follows:  To  come  to  know  that  an  A is  B,  we  must  first 
have  a belief,  of  a sort  which  is  necessarily  true,  that  an  A is  B,  then 
by  reflecting  on  this  state  come  to  know  that  it  exhibits  a distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a belief  that  is  necessarily  true,  viz.  that 
of  being  a condition  of  perceiving  clearly,  and  then,  by  knowing 
that  the  belief  is  necessarily  true,  for  the  first  time  come  to  know  that 
an  A is  B. 

The  first  view  is  obviously  open  to  two  fatal  objections. 

1.  It  is  to  involve  oneself  in  sheer  self-contradiction  to  maintain 
that  in  order  to  come  to  know  something,  we  must  go  through  a pro- 
cess which  ex  hypothesi  starts  from  a condition  in  which  we  already 
know  it.  The  view  also  leads  to  an  infinite  process.  For  if,  to  know 
that  an  A is  B,  we  must  know  that  we  know  it,  then  to  know  that  we 
know  it  we  must  know  that  we  know  that  we  know  it  and  so  on. 

2.  The  view  is  obviously  general,  being  the  view  that  to  know 
anything  whatever,  we  must  first  know  it,  and  then  come  to  know 
that  we  know  it,  by  applying  to  our  first  state  what  we  know  to  be 
a test  of  a state  of  knowing,  i.e.  a distinguishing  characteristic  of 
knowing,  viz.  that  of  being  a state  of  perceiving  clearly,  and  thereby 
coming  to  know  that  our  first  state  possesses  the  characteristic  form- 
ing the  test.  But  to  be  able  to  apply  the  test,  we  must  already  and 
without  applying  knowledge  of  the  test  know  ( a ) that  the  charac- 
teristic forming  the  test  is  a test,  i.e.  that  clear  perceiving  is  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  knowing,  and  (b)  that  the  state  to 
which  we  are  to  apply  the  test  has  the  characteristic  which  forms 
the  test,  that  of  being  a state  of  clear  perceiving.  Yet,  if  to  know  one 
thing  we  must  apply  what  we  know  to  be  a test,  we  must  equally 
do  so  to  know  any  other  thing,  including  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
teristic in  question  is  a test.  Hence  no  one  can  consistently  maintain 
that  to  know  something  we  must  apply  the  knowledge  of  a test  of 
knowledge.  And,  it  may  be  noted,  these  criticisms  are  applicable 
to  any  suggested  test,  whether  that  of  clear  perceiving  or  not. 

The  alternative  view  also  has  two  fatal  defects. 

1 . Though  some  beliefs  are  true  and  others  are  false,  there  is  in 
fact  no  special  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a belief  which  is  true, 
whether  that  of  clear  perceiving  or  anything  else;  and  so  no  sort  of 
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belief  which  is  necessarily  true.  And  in  fact  there  is  no  way  of  dis- 
covering whether  some  belief  is  true  except  that  of  first  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  fact  to  which  the  belief  relates,  that  knowledge 
therefore  necessarily  not  having  been  obtained  by  considering  the 
truth  of  the  belief.  Consequently,  it  involves  a mere  inversion  to  hold 
that  we  can  obtain  knowledge  of  some  fact  by  considering  whether 
a belief  about  it  is  true. 

2.  Like  the  first  view  it  cannot  be  maintained  consistently.  For 
it  is  that  we  can  only  come  to  know  any  particular  thing  whatever, 
say  that  I exist,  by  first  acquiring  the  corresponding  belief  of  a 
certain  kind,  viz.  one  in  which  we  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  then  applying  to  this  belief  the  knowledge  of  the  test  of  a true 
belief,  viz.  clearness  and  distinctness  of  perception.  But  to  maintain 
this  is  to  imply  inconsistently  that  we  already  know,  without  apply- 
ing the  test,  ( a ) that  the  test  is  a test,  (b)  that  the  belief  to  which  it  is 
applied  does  exhibit  the  mark  which  forms  the  test. 

This  criticism,  it  may  be  remarked,  can  be  extended  to  any  sug- 
gested test  or  criterion  of  truth,  i.e.,  really,  of  the  truth  of  a belief. 
Thus  what  is  called  the  coherence  notion  of  truth  is  at  bottom  the 
doctrine  that  so  far  as  knowledge  is  attainable,  it  is  attainable  only 
by  applying  to  a belief  the  test  of  coherence  or  non-coherence  with 
other  beliefs.  And  obviously  it  implies  that  we  know  without  apply- 
ing any  test  (a)  that  the  coherence  of  a belief  with  others  is  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a true  belief,  ( b ) that  we  have  certain 
beliefs,  and  (c)  that  certain  particular  beliefs  are,  and  that  others 
are  not,  coherent  with  a given  belief.  Moreover  this  doctrine  is 
exposed  to  two  additional  criticisms.  The  first  is  that,  whatever 
precisely  be  meant  by  ‘coherence  with’,  the  coherence  of  a belief 
with  all  our  other  beliefs  does  not  necessitate  that  it  is  true,  since,  as 
we  know,  any  number  of  coherent  beliefs  may  all  be  false.  The 
second  is  that,  as  we  know,  the  incoherence  of  a single  belief  with  all 
our  other  beliefs  does  not  necessitate  that  it,  rather  than  they,  is  false. 

The  broad  fact  is  that  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  a test  or 
criterion  of  truth.  The  phrase  is  used  ambiguously  both  for  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a true  belief,  and,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  knowledge  is  true,  for  a distinguishing  characteristic 
of  knowledge,  a characteristic  other  than  knowing  which  distin- 
guishes a state  of  knowing  from  a state  of  believing. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  the  idea  that  knowledge  can  only  be  reached 
by  applying  a test,  the  idea  that  what  is  required  is  a test  of  know- 
ledge is  the  more  fundamental  and  the  more  insidious.  It,  of  course, 
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arises  from  the  idea  that,  though  at  a given  moment  we  may  be 
knowing  something,  we  neither  know  at  the  time  that  we  are  know- 
ing, nor  can  we,  by  reflecting  on  our  activity,  know  directly  that  it 
is  a state  of  knowing.  This,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that, 
though  we  may  be  knowing  something,  our  position  is  only  as  good 
as  if  we  did  not,  since  what  we  want  is  not  simply  to  know  something 
but  to  know  that  we  are  knowing.  And  then  we  think  that  the 
remedy  can  only  lie  in  finding  out  afterwards  that  there  is  some 
characteristic  specially  characterizing  a state  which  is  one  of  know- 
ing, and  then  finding  on  reflection  that  our  state  possessed  this 
character.  But  though  there  may  be  only  a few  things  of  which  we 
can  say  we  know  that  we  know  them,  one  of  them  is  that  knowledge 
cannot  be  reached  by  applying  a test.  And  it  is  obvious  that  if  there 
is  to  be  such  a thing  as  knowing  that  we  know  something,  that  know- 
ing can  be  attained  only  directly , we  in  knowing  the  thing  knowing 
directly,  either  at  the  same  time  or  on  reflection,  that  we  are  knowing 
it.  Further,  we  have  in  fact  only  to  take  certain  instances  to  acquire 
such  knowledge.  I have,  for  example,  in  fact  only  to  do  what  is 
usually  called  thinking  that  a figure  having  three  sides  must  have 
three  angles  and  to  reflect  on  my  activity,  to  know  that  here  I am 
knowmg  this,  i.e.  that  what  is  called  thinking  this  is  knowing  it. 
Again  if,  speaking  truthfully,  I say  ‘I  wonder  whether  you  are 
agreeing  with  me’,  on  reflection  I know  and  know  directly  that  I am 
knowing  that  I am  wondering. 

Notice,  there  is  a parallel  fact  in  the  case  of  believing,  viz.  that 
we  either  do  or  can  by  reflecting  know  that  we  are  believing  and  so 
not  knowing. 

We  should  now  return  to  the  interpretation  of  Descartes.  The 
real  difficulty  which  we  find  ourselves  up  against  is  this:  Since  we 
recognize  that  knowing  and  believing  are  different,  so  that  the  same 
state  of  mind  cannot  be  both,  we  can  only  attribute  a definite  view 
to  Descartes  if  we  can  express  it  in  terms  of  the  distinction,  and  yet 
the  fact  is  that  Descartes  himself  failed  to  recognize  any  such  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  not  even  as  though  Descartes  had  asked  himself ‘Do  knowing 
and  believing  differ  in  kind  ?’  and  then  made  the  mistake  of  answer- 
ing that  they  do  not.  We  could  then  have  ascribed  to  Descartes  a 
definite  though  mistaken  view.  Our  real  trouble  is  that  Descartes 
had  not  even  asked  himself  the  question.  If  we  speak  quite  strictly, 
we  cannot  say  what  Descartes’s  view  was. 

At  best  we  can  only  consider  what  his  statements  suggest  he  would 
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have  said  if  he  had  asked  himself  the  question.  And  here  we  get 
conflicting  results.  That  he  would  have  denied  a difference  in  kind 
is  suggested  by  his  using,  as  he  sometimes  does,  the  phrases  ‘ perfect 
knowledge’,  ‘a,  perfect  and  certain  science’,  ‘'very  certain’,  ‘ very  clear 
and  distinct’,  ‘ very  evident’,  and  again  by  the  mere  phrase  ‘clear  and 
distinct’  perceiving  or  conceiving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
conclusion  is  suggested  by  his  references  to  a state  in  which  doubt  is 
impossible  (not  merely  difficult  or  slight)  and  in  which  we  are  certain 
(N.B.  not  ‘very  certain’). 

The  fact  is  that  owing  to  Descartes’s  failure  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  knowing  and  believing  he  alternately  speaks  of 
a state  which  is  in  fact  one  of  knowing  and  which  he  describes  as  one 
of  clear  perceiving,  both  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  is  one  of  know- 
ing and  not  believing,  and  also  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  is  one  of 
believing  of  a special  kind.  We  thus,  so  far  as  Descartes’s  language 
goes,  get  two  inconsistent  doctrines  set  out  side  by  side,  without  any 
consciousness  on  his  part  that  they  are  different : ( i ) that  a state  of 
mind  which  is  one  of  clear  perceiving  is  necessarily  one  of  knowing; 
( 2 ) that  such  a state  is  a belief  of  a sort  which  is  necessarily  true.  With 
the  former  doctrine  is  bound  up  the  further  doctrine,  that  to  reach 
knowledge  we  must  apply  to  knowledge  a test  of  knowledge,  and 
with  the  latter  the  further  doctrine  that  to  reach  knowledge  we 
must  apply  to  a belief  a test  of  the  truth  of  a belief. 

But  further,  there  is  this  to  be  added : Descartes  is  getting  very 
near  the  truth  where  he  describes  the  process  of  becoming  certain 
in  mathematics  while  following  the  argument,  and  in  doing  so 
tacitly  reverts  to  his  first  account  of  the  process  of  becoming  certain 
(that  implied  in  the  second  Meditation) . For  here  ‘I  perceive  clearly 
and  distinctly’  can  be  understood  as  only  a loose  phrase  for  ‘I  know 
or  am  certain’  and  he  seems  only  just  to  stop  short  of  saying  ‘when, 
for  example,  I consider  the  nature  of  some  triangle  of  the  existence 
of  which  I am  certain,  I am  certain  that  its  character  of  having  three 
sides  necessitates  that  it  has  also  the  characteristic  of  having  three 
angles,  and  thus  I am  certain  that  it  has  three  angles,  and  in  being 
certain  of  this,  I am  also  certain  that  I am  certain,  i.e.  know  that 
I am  knowing,  and  so  know  that  I cannot  here  be  deceived'. 

V 

In  commenting  on  Descartes  I have  made  many  statements  in- 
tended to  state  what  the  facts  really  are,  and  incidentally  I have 
maintained  that  at  times  Descartes  gets  very  near  the  truth  himself. 
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But  I do  not  expect  to  have  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  all  I have 
said.  In  fact  I should  be  rather  sorry  if  I had.  For  the  questions  which 
Descartes  raises  are  far  too  difficult  for  anyone  to  accept  statements 
relating  to  them  uncritically.  Probably  various  objections  will  have 
occurred  to  you,  and  I now  propose  to  try  to  anticipate  what  they 
are  and  to  deal  with  them. 

The  doctrine  I have  been  either  stating  or  implying  to  be  true 
can,  I think,  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  We  are  certain  of  certain  things,  e.g.  that  we  are  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  next,  that  we  did  wonder  a short  time  ago 
what  was  going  to  happen  next  (an  act  of  memory),  that  a three- 
sided  figure  is  three-angled  and  again  that  the  three-sidedness  of  a 
three-sided  figure  necessitates  that  the  number  of  its  angles  is  three, 
that  there  cannot  be  a test  of  truth. 

2.  To  be  certain  of  something  is  to  know  it. 

3.  To  know  something  is  one  thing  and  to  believe  something  is 
another. 

4.  When  we  know  something,  we  either  do  or  can  directly  know 
that  we  are  knowing  it,  and  when  we  believe  something  we  know  or 
can  know  that  we  are  believing  and  not  knowing  it,  and  in  view  of 
the  former  fact,  we  know  that  in  certain  instances  of  its  use  our  in- 
telligence is  not  defective,  so  that  Descartes’s  difficulties  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Now  I think  you  will  find  that  the  objections  which  you  may  feel 
will  reduce  to  two.  And  these  are  best  considered  separately. 

The  first  is  really  only  a repetition  of  an  objection  which  Descartes 
felt  to  the  truth  of  his  idea  that  a state  in  which  we  perceive  some- 
thing clearly  is  necessarily  true.  It  will  be  urged  that  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  maintain  that,  when  we  are  certain,  we  know,  since  ob- 
viously we  and  others  have  often  been  certain,  and  yet  afterwards 
found  that  we  were  mistaken.  Men,  for  example,  were  at  one  time 
certain  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  or  that  local  spirits 
interfered  with  the  course  of  nature ; again  two  men  are  frequently 
certain  of  contrary  things,  e.g.  that  motion  is  absolute  and  that  it  is 
relative,  that  space  might  have  a fourth  dimension  and  that  it  could 
not,  that  space  is  infinite  and  that  it  is  not.  But  in  such  cases  only 
one  can  be  right , and  as  both  are  in  the  same  kind  of  state,  even  the 
one  who  is  right  cannot  know. 

In  considering  this  objection,  we  should  first  notice  that  there  is 
a state  of  mind  which  we  may  fail  to  distinguish  from  one  of  cer- 
tainty, and  so  regard  as  one  of  certainty  when  it  is  not.  This  is  what 
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we  may  describe  as  an  unquestioning  frame  of  mind — or  as  one  in 
which  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  doubt  something,  or — as  Cook  Wilson 
described  it — one  of  ‘being  under  the  impression  that’.  I,  for 
example,  might  be,  as  we  say,  thinking  without  question  that  the 
thing  in  front  of  me  is  a table,  or  that  to-day  is  Tuesday,  or  that  so 
and  so  came  to  see  me  last  week.  Cook  Wilson  said  of  this  state  that 
it  simulates  knowledge  since,  as  is  obvious,  in  this  state  there  is  no 
doubt  or  uncertainty.  But  it  obviously  is  not  the  same  as  being 
certain.  In  such  states  we  are,  of  course,  constantly  being  mistaken, 
and  unless  we  distinguish  such  states  from  being  certain,  we  are  apt 
to  take  instances  of  them  as  instances  of  our  being  certain  and  yet 
mistaken.  And  once  we  have  noticed  the  distinction,  we  are  forced 
to  allow  that  we  are  certain  of  very  much  less  than  we  should  have 
said  otherwise.  Thus,  we  have  to  allow  that  we  are  not  certain  of  the 
truth  of  any  inductive  generalization,  e.g.  that  all  men  are  mortal, 
or  that  sugar  is  sweet,  for  we  are  not  certain  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a man  requires  that  he  shall  at  some  time  die;  we  are  not 
even  certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  And  if  you  were  asked 
in  a law  court,  ‘Are  you  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  you  have  just 
said?’,  you  would  probably  answer,  ‘Well,  if  it  comes  to  that  there  is 
precious  little  I am  certain  of’.  It  is  no  use  to  object,  ‘Well,  if  you  are 
going  to  restrict  what  we  know  to  what  we  are  certain  of,  you  are 
going  to  reduce  what  we  know  to  very  little’.  For  nothing  is  gained 
by  trying  to  make  out  that  we  know  when  we  do  not,  and  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  there  are  at  least 
some  things  that  we  know,  whether  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
important  or  not,  especially  as,  if  there  were  nothing  which  we 
knew,  all  our  beliefs  would  be  worthless,  as  having  no  basis  in 
knowledge. 

Next  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  when  we  are  prepared  to 
say  we  know  we  are  also  prepared  to  say  we  are  certain,  or  vice  versa. 
Now,  unquestionably,  we  should  answer  to  the  first  question  ‘Yes’. 
For  we  should  never  think  of  ourselves  as  knowing  something  unless 
we  thought  of  ourselves  as  certain.  The  converse,  however,  is  not  so 
obvious,  viz.  that  where  we  should  say  we  are  certain,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  say  we  know.  But  consider  what  is  the  alternative.  If 
when  we  are  certain,  for  example,  that  the  square  of  three  must  be 
an  odd  number,  we  do  not  know,  what  do  we  do?  The  only  possible 
answer  is,  ‘In  such  a state  we  think  we  know’.  But  then  consider  what 
can  be  meant  by  a state  of  thinking  we  know  this.  The  answer  must 
be,  ‘Only  thinking  this’,  i.e.  thinking  that  the  square  of  three  must  be 
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odd,  as  opposed  to  knowing  that  it  must.  But  if  we  consider  our  state 
of  mind,  the  retort  is  obvious — we  do  not  think  this,  we  know  it.  In 
fact,  in  the  end  it  seems  impossible  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of 
knowing  and  being  certain;  any  reluctance  to  admit  this  comes 
from  a failure  to  distinguish  being  certain  from  what  we  may  call 
thinking  without  question. 

Now  if  we  bear  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  shall  come  to 
allow  that  many  asserted  instances  of  mistaken  certainties  were  not 
really  instances  of  certainties.  We  should  say,  for  example,  ‘Though 
many  have  thought  without  question  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth,  and  many  also  have  been  certain  that  they  had  certain  per- 
ceptions, no  one  has  ever  been  certain  that  it  was  the  sun  which  went 
round  the  earth  rather  than  that  it  was  the  earth  which  went  round 
the  sun.’  And  we  should  add,  as  Descartes  in  effect  did,  that  anyone 
who  said  that  he  was  certain  that  the  sun  moved  would,  when  the 
difference  between  being  certain  and  thinking  without  question 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  end  by  saying  that  what  really  he  was 
certain  of  was  that  he  had  had  certain  perceptions. 

As  regards  the  alleged  certainties  of  opposite  things,  it  will  on 
examination  turn  out  that  at  best  only  one  of  the  two  people  was 
certain.  At  least  two  kinds  of  cases  of  such  alleged  certainties  must 
be  distinguished. 

1 . That  in  which  one  of  the  so-called  certainties  is  really  a failure 
to  be  certain.  A,  for  example,  says  he  is  certain  of  the  first  law  of 
motion,  i.e.  certain  that  a body’s  moving  uniformly  in  a straight 
line  requires  it  to  go  on  moving  with  the  same  speed  and  in  the  same 
direction  unless  it  is  interfered  with  by  another  body.  B says  he  is 
certain  that  it  does  not  require  this.  Here  at  best  what  can  be  true 
is  only  that  B fails  to  be  certain  that  it  does  require  this.  Again,  I am 
not  lying  when  I say  I am  certain  (a)  that  space  and  time  must  be 
infinite,  and  (b)  that  space  must  have  as  many  as  three  dimensions 
and  no  more,  so  that  to  speak  of  a two-  or  a four-dimensional  space 
is  mere  words.  You  might  reply  that  you  are  certain  space  need  not 
have  more  than  two  and  might  have,  say,  seven  dimensions,  though 
in  fact  the  space  with  which  we  are  acquainted  seems  to  have  only 
three.  I should  reply  that  at  best  all  that  is  happening  is  that  when 
you  consider  the  matter,  you  are  not  certain  that  it  must  have  three, 
and  that  at  worst  you  are  only  uttering  mere  words  which  express 
no  thought  on  your  part. 

2.  That  in  which  the  so-called  certainties  of  opposite  things  are 
really  certainties  about  different  things. 
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(i)  I once  made  what  I thought  the  unquestionable  remark  to  a 
German  mathematician  who  was  also  a physicist  that  only  a body 
could  move — so  that,  for  example,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a body 
or  of  a system  of  bodies,  which  is  a geometrical  point,  could  not 
move.  He,  as  I rather  expected,  thought  I was  just  mad.  In  this  case 
I should  certainly  have  said  I was  certain  that  a centre  of  gravity 
cannot  move,  and  I think  he  would  have  said  he  was  certain  that  it 
could.  Here  I personally  should  assert  he  could  not  possibly  have 
been  more  than  uncertain  that  it  could  not,  and  that,  if  he  had 
thought  a bit  more,  he  would  have  become  certain  that  it  could  not; 
you  cannot  make  a man  think,  any  more  than  you  can  make  a horse 
drink. 

But  (2)  I also  made  the  same  remark  (viz.  that  only  a body  could 
move)  to  a mathematician  here.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  that 
it  is  mere  inaccuracy  to  say  that  a wave  could  move,  and  that  where 
people  talked  of  a wave  as  moving,  say  with  the  velocity  of  a foot, 
or  a mile,  or  150,000  miles,  a second,  the  real  movement  consisted 
of  the  oscillations  of  certain  particles,  each  of  which  took  place  a little 
later  than  a neighbouring  oscillation. 

He  scoffed  for  quite  a different  reason.  He  said  that  you  could 
illustrate  a movement  by  a noise — that,  for  example,  if  an  explosion 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  Oxford  the  noise  would  spread  outwards, 
being  heard  at  different  times  by  people  at  varying  distances  from 
the  centre,  so  that  at  one  moment  the  noise  was  at  one  place  and 
that  a little  later  it  was  somewhere  else,  and  in  the  interval  it  had 
moved  from  one  place  to  the  other. 

Now,  of  course,  it  was  not  in  dispute  that  in  the  process  imagined 
people  in  different  places  each  heard  a noise  at  a rather  different 
time.  The  only  question  was,  ‘Was  the  succession  of  noises  a move- 
ment?’, and  I think  that  on  considering  the  matter  you  will  have  to 
allow  that  it  was  not,  and  that  what  happened  was  that  he,  being 
certain  of  the  noises,  and  wanting  to  limit  the  term  ‘movement’  to 
something  he  was  certain  of,  used  the  term  ‘movement’  to  designate 
the  succession  of  noises,  implying  that  this  was  the  real  thing  of 
which  we  were  both  talking.  But  if  this  is  what  happened,  then  he 
was  using  the  term  ‘movement’  in  a sense  of  his  own,  and  in  saying 
that  in  the  imagined  case  he  was  certain  of  a movement,  he  was 
being  certain  of  something  other  than  the  opposite  of  what  I was 
certain  of. 

Take  some  more  instances  in  the  same  line  of  country. 

Consider  the  controversy  whether  the  motion  of  a body  is 
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absolute,  or  whether  it  is  relative  to  some  other  body.  Some  would 
say  they  are  certain  that  it  is  absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
disciples  of  Einstein  at  least  would  say  that  they  are  certain  that  it  is 
relative,  and  that  when  we  say,  for  example,  that  the  earth  is  mov- 
ing, what  we  mean  is  simply  that  it  is  moving  relatively  to  some 
other  body  or  bodies,  e.g.  the  sun  or  the  milky  way. 

Suppose  someone  inferred  from  certain  observations  that  the  sun 
and  the  earth  were  getting  closer  together  at  a steadily  increasing 
rate.  He  might  go  on  to  think  that  the  explanation  lay  either  in  the 
fact  that  the  earth  was  at  rest  and  the  sun  moving  towards  it  with  a 
constant  acceleration,  or  vice  versa  (omitting,  for  simplicity,  a com- 
bination of  movements  of  both),  and  he  might  go  on  to  inquire 
which  was  moving.  In  doing  this  he  would  of  course  be  implying 
that  motion  was  absolute,  that  it  is  just  change  of  place,  a change 
which  one  body  could  go  through,  without  the  existence  of  another 
body.  What  the  relativist  would  maintain,  however,  is  that  these 
two  alternative  explanations  are  merely  statements  of  one  and  the 
same  fact,  viz.  that  each  body  was  moving  towards  the  other  with 
constant  acceleration;  and  he  would  say  he  was  certain  of  this.  But 
it  is  clear  that  what  he  is  thinking  of  and  being  certain  about  as 
being  the  same  in  both  cases  is  the  alteration  of  distance  between 
the  two,  which,  though  it  implies  a movement  of  one  or  the  other  or 
both,  is  not  identical  with  it.  And  if  he  insists  that  this  alteration  of 
distance  is  a movement,  it  can  be  retorted  that  he  means  by  a ‘move- 
ment’ something  different  from  what  we  do. 

The  second  objection  is  one  which  it  is  specially  important  for 
us  to  consider  because  Descartes  himself  felt  it  acutely  and  also  gets 
very  near  to  answering  it. 

The  certainties  of  which  Descartes  was  thinking  are  all  certainties 
attained  by  the  operation  or  activity  of  thinking,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  say  that  when  we  reason  we  think,  a sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  thinking  as  something  opposed  to  perceiving  and  to  being 
self-conscious  and  to  remembering.  As  an  indication  of  this,  we 
should  all  be  prepared  to  give  a reason  for  the  certainties  of  which 
Descartes  was  thinking,  saying,  for  example,  ‘We  are  certain  that  we 
exist,  since  our  persuasion  that  there  is  no  world  requires  or  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  ourselves  as  the  subject  of  the  persuasion, 
i.e.  as  that  which  is  persuaded.’  [Contrast  an  act  of  memory — ‘I  am 
certain  that  I heard  a sound  a short  time  ago’.  If  someone  asked  me 
‘Why?’,  I should  answer,  ‘I  have  no  reason  for  being  certain  of  this, 
I am  simply  certain  of  it’.] 
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Now  the  objection  relates  to  our  certainties  reached  by  thinking 
— and  it  may  be  put  thus: 

The  object  of  knowledge,  i.e.  what  is  known,  if  there  be  know- 
ledge, is  some  part  of  an  independent  world  of  reality,  i.e.  some  part 
of  a reality  which  exists  independently  of  the  knower  and  whose 
character  is  independent  of  that  of  the  knower.  Now  the  only  way 
in  which  the  nature  of  anything  in  this  independent  world  can  come 
to  be  known  is  either  by  observing  it,  i.e.  perceiving  it,  or,  should 
the  thing  be  a state  of  ourselves,  by  an  act  of  reflection  on  our  part 
which  is  analogous  to  perception.  If  we  perceive  something  to  have 
a certain  characteristic,  that  is  knowing  it  to  have  that  characteris- 
tic, and  that  is  all  that  need  be  said.  And  there  is  no  other  way  of 
knowing  it. 

Now  the  states  of  which  Descartes  is  thinking  are  unquestionably 
states  of  certainty.  Moreover,  in  them  there  is  something  which 
renders  it  inevitable  or  necessary  that  we  are  certain  of  that  of  which 
we  are  certain — something  which,  as  we  say,  makes  us  certain.  In 
being  certain  that  a three-sided  figure  is  also  three-angled,  I am  not 
simply  certain  of  this,  there  is  something  which  necessitates  that 
I am  certain  that  it  is  three-angled  and  not  four-angled  or  five- 
angled, or  in  some  instances  three-angled  and  in  others,  say,  seven- 
angled. 

But,  though  we  know  this  to  be  so,  yet  if  we  ask,  ‘Must  the  things 
about  which  we  are  certain  correspond  with  our  certainty  by  really 
having  the  property  which  we  are  certain  they  have?’,  we  have  to 
answer  ‘No’.  For  even  though  there  is  something  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  we  are  certain  that  the  thing  has  that  property  and 
not  another,  our  being  certain  that  it  has  it  does  not  require  or 
necessitate  that  it  has  it.  For  its  possession  or  non-possession  of  the 
property  depends  on  its  nature  and  not  on  the  nature  of  any  attitude 
of  ours  towards  its  possession  or  non-possession  of  it.  And  even 
though  there  is  something  which  renders  it  inevitable  that  we  are 
certain  that  it  has  it,  this  something  does  not  render  it  inevitable 
that  it  has  it.  For  this  something  can  only  be  something  in  our  own 
minds,  and  this  cannot  render  anything  in  the  real  world  necessary 
or  inevitable. 

In  fact,  as  Descartes  put  it  in  effect  with  reference  to  another 
instance,  and  using  the  language  of  thinking  and  conceiving  clearly 
where  he  might  have  substituted  ‘being  certain’ : ‘Though  I con- 
ceive, i.e.  conceive  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  God  exists,  and 
though  I cannot  conceive  God  except  as  existing,  i.e.  though  there 
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is  something  which  makes  it  necessary  that  I conceive  God  as 
existing  and  not  as  not  existing,  it  does  not  follow  that  God  exists : 
for  my  thought  imposes  no  necessity  on  things.’  That  is,  my  thought 
that,  e.g.,  God  exists,  even  though  there  be  something  which  renders 
it  necessary  that  I should  think  this,  does  not  render  it  necessary 
that  God  does  exist.  Consequently  to  be  certain  is  not  to  know,  for 
since  a thing  is  not  required  to  have  a property  by  our  being  certain 
that  it  has  it,  even  though  something  renders  our  certainty  inevit- 
able, our  certainty  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  cannot  (not  ‘may  not’) 
be  knowledge.  And  even  if  afterwards  we  observed  some  of  the 
triangles  we  had  been  certain  about  to  have  three  angles,  this  would 
not  show  that  our  certainty  about  them  was  knowledge. 

The  objection  is  of  course  serious,  since  it  implies  that  general 
knowledge,  i.e.  knowledge  that  all  things  of  a certain  kind  have  a 
certain  property,  is  obtainable  only  by  observation  of  all  the  par- 
ticular things,  and  that  therefore  to  attempt  to  gain  it,  in  advance  of 
observations,  by  thinking  is  futile.  And  its  seriousness  is  increased  so 
far  as  knowledge  of  things  in  the  physical  world  is  concerned,  as 
soon  as  we  discover,  as  sooner  or  later  we  must,  that  we  do  not 
observe,  i.e.  perceive,  physical  things  at  all. 

This  being  the  difficulty,  what  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

The  objection,  of  course,  allows  that  in  the  certainties  to  which  it 
applies  there  is  something  which  makes  us  certain,  i.e.  renders  it 
necessary  or  inevitable  that  we  are  certain.  Now  this  something  is 
what  we  should  call  our  reason  for  being  certain.  And,  as  considera- 
tion of  instances  will  show,  we  mean  by  our  reason  for  being  certain 
that  an  A is  B,  another  certainty,  and  a certainty  of  something  of  a 
special  kind,  viz.  our  certainty  that  a certain  characteristic  of  an  A 
requires  or  necessitates  that  an  A is  B.  Thus  if  we  were  asked  what 
is  our  reason  for  being  certain  that  a three-sided  figure  is  three- 
angled, we  should  answer,  ‘Our  certainty  that  the  possession  by  a 
three-sided  figure  of  the  characteristic  of  being  three-sided  requires 
that  the  figure  also  has  the  characteristic  of  being  three-angled’, 
And  if  we  were  to  become  certain  by  what  we  call  a process  of  argu- 
ment that  a picture  A on  a wall  was  higher  than  a picture  B,  and  if 
we  were  then  asked,  ‘What  made  us  certain’,  we  might  give  some 
such  answer  as,  ‘Our  certainty  that  T’s  being  higher  than  X and  B’s 
being  lower  than  X necessitated  that  of  A and  B,  A was  the  higher’. 
To  say  this,  is  only  to  give  our  reason  for  being  certain,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  might  give  our  reason  for  thinking  so  and  so,  in  the 
sense  of  believing  so  and  so. 
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The  objection  therefore  allows  what  is  in  fact  true,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  our  being  barely  or  merely  certain  that  an  A is  B, 
i.e.  certain  without  having  a reason;  i.e.  really,  that  our  certainty 
that  an  A is  B involves  or  implies  our  certainty  that  an  T’s  possessing 
a certain  characteristic  requires  it  to  have  the  characteristic  of 
iTness. 

But  once  we  realize  this  the  objection  assumes  quite  a different 
complexion.  In  fact  the  most  direct  answer  to  the  question  becomes 
paradoxically  simple.  For  the  objection  is  expressed  in  the  state- 
ment, ‘Though  I am  certain,  for  example,  that  a three-sided  figure 
is  three-angled,  and  though  there  is  something  which  makes  me 
certain  of  this,  viz.,  my  certainty  that  the  three-sidedness  of  a three- 
sided  figure  requires  it  to  be  three-angled  as  well,  yet  a three-sided 
figure  need  not  be  three-angled.’  And  to  this  it  can  now  be  replied 
that  the  statement  is  really  only  mere  words,  and  not  an  expression 
of  an  activity  of  our  minds,  whether  one  of  being  certain  or  one  of 
having  an  opinion.  For  it  means:  ‘Though  I am  certain  that  a 
certain  definite  character  possessed  by  a three-sided  figure  in 
nature  requires  such  a figure  to  have  three  angles,  there  is  no  definite 
character  of  such  a thing  in  nature  which  requires  this.’  And  ob- 
viously we  do  not  actually  think  there  is  no  such  character,  when 
ex  hypothesi  we  are  certain  that  there  is  such  a character. 

We  ought,  however,  to  go  rather  more  below  the  surface.  First 
we  should  ask,  ‘Can  the  certainty  which  is  the  reason  for  our  cer- 
tainty that  an  A is  B be  said  to  be  knowledge;  i.e.  do  we  know,  for 
example,  that  our  certainty  that  the  three-sidedness  of  a three-sided 
figure  requires  it  to  have  three  angles  is  knowledge?’  Here,  if  we 
face  the  issue,  the  answer  can  only  be  ‘Yes’.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  state  cannot  really  even  be  one  of  certainty,  and  so  not  one  of 
knowledge,  since  it  itself  is  something  for  which  we  have  no  reason. 
But  to  this  the  answer  is,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  think  it  out,  that  there 
cannot  be  such  a thing  as  a reason  for  a reason,  or  more  fully  our 
having  a reason  for  having  a reason,  and  that  the  certainty  that  one 
thing  necessitates  another  is  in  one  respect  analogous  to  such  a 
certainty  as  that  now  our  condition  is  one  of  perplexity,  viz.  in  being 
simple,  in  the  sense  that  our  certainty  does  not  depend  on  a reason. 

Secondly,  we  should  consider  what  has  now  become  of  the  objec- 
tion that  our  certainty  that  an  A is  B cannot  be  knowledge  because 
an  A need  not  in  the  real  world  conform  to  our  certainty  by  being  B. 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  simply  vanished.  For  now  admittedly  it  is  a 
condition  of  our  being  certain  that  an  A is  B,  that  we  know  a certain 
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fact  in  nature,  viz.  that  the  possession  by  an  A of  a certain  charac- 
teristic, a,  necessitates  its  having  the  characteristic  of  being  B,  and 
knowing  this  we  cannot  even  raise  the  question,  ‘Need  an  A in  nature 
have  the  characteristic  B?\  because  we  know  that  a certain  definite 
characteristic  which  it  has  requires  it  to  have  that  characteristic. 

The  only  possible  ground  on  which  this  might  be  disputed  would 
be  the  contention  that  what  is  called  the  necessitation  of  5-ness  in 
an  A by  an  d’s  having  a characteristic,  a,  is  not  a fact  in  the  real 
world.  But  this  contention  is  merely  the  result  of  the  childlike  and 
almost  childish  idea — though  the  idea  chiefly  appears  in  grown-ups 
and  especially  in  those  whose  interests  are  chiefly  scientific — that 
only  that  is  real  which  is  sensible,  observable,  or  perceptible. 

It  is  now  possible  to  see — at  any  rate  if  you  grant  that  what  I have 
been  saying  is  true — how  very  nearly  Descartes  got  to  the  truth  in 
trying  to  meet  his  own  objection.  For,  speaking  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  inevitably  conceiving  that  God  exists,  he  says,  not  that 
God’s  existence  is  brought  about  by  my  thought,  or  that  my  thought 
imposes  any  necessity  on  things,  i.e.  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
things  about  which  I think  correspond  to  my  thought,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  God  (i.e.  really  the 
fact  that  certain  facts  in  nature  necessitate  that  a God  exists)  deter- 
mines me  to  think  in  this  way.  Here  Descartes  seems  just  on  the 
verge  of  stating  the  truth,  and  if  he  had  substituted  for  ‘the  necessity’ 
‘my  thought  of  the  necessity’,  or  rather  ‘my  knowledge  of  the 
necessity’,  he  would  have  got  it  right,  for  he  would  then  have  been 
saying  what  in  principle  can  be  stated  thus : what  renders  me  certain 
that  an  A is  B is  my  certainty  or  knowledge  of  that  which  in  nature 
necessitates  that  an  A is  B;  with  the  implication  that  just  for  that 
reason  in  being  certain  that  an  A is  B,  I cannot  possibly  be  mistaken. 


LOCKE 

I 

Locke  is  difficult  to  deal  with  for  the  same  reason  as  is  Mill.  He 
combines  an  untenable  theory  with  extreme  good  sense.  Hence, 
instead  of  presenting  us  with  a clear-cut  theory  worked  out  to  its 
logical  consequences — the  difficulties  of  which  are  therefore  obvious 
on  the  surface — he  is  continually  making  admissions  and  stating 
his  view  in  terms  which  describe  the  facts,  but  are  inconsistent  with 
his  theory.  Further,  owing  to  the  confusion  in  his  thought,  there  is 
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great  ambiguity  in  his  language,  notably  in  his  use  of  the  term  idea. 
There  is  also  a great  deal  of  detail  and  a great  deal  of  repetition. 

But  the  study  of  Locke  is,  I think,  valuable.  For 

1.  His  is  just  the  common-sense  theory  of  knowledge  which  any 
able  and  thoughtful  man  would  naturally  produce,  if  turned 
loose  to  reflect  about  knowledge  for  the  first  time.  (Professor 
Cook  Wilson  was  never  tired  of  comparing  Locke  to  Aris- 
totle.) Hence  he  forms  a valuable  starting-point. 

2.  The  views  represented  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  only  in- 
telligible as  the  outcome  of  Locke. 

3.  There  is  a mass  of  sound  sense  scattered  up  and  down  in 
obiter  dicta,  to  which,  unfortunately,  in  a short  consideration  of 
Locke  it  is  impossible  to  refer.  Anyone  in  considering  a 
specific  problem  would  do  well  to  begin  by  looking  up  what 
Locke  has  to  say  about  it. 

Locke’s  Problem 

Locke,  in  the  Essay , proposes  to  himself  the  task  of  studying  the 
human  understanding  with  a view  to  determining  the  original 
(i.e.  origin),  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge;  together 
with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief.1  His  idea  is  that,  while 
normally  we  use  our  intelligence  to  study  the  nature  of  the  world 
of  things  and  persons  in  which  we  are,  we  can  also  use  it  to  study 
the  nature  of  itself,  by  causing  it  to  divert  its  attention  from  the 
world  to  itself,  and  so,  by  what  we  call  reflecting,  to  make  itself  its 
own  object;  and  that  by  doing  so  we  may  discover  how  far  we  are 
capable  of  attaining  knowledge,  and  so  perhaps  prevent  ourselves 
wasting  our  time  by  inquiring  into  matters  beyond  the  mind’s 
powers  of  comprehension. 

If  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  I can  discover 
the  powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any 
degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us,  I suppose  it  may  be  of  use, 
to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling 
with  things  exceeding  its  comprehension,  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  tether,  and  to  sit  down  in  a quiet  ignorance  of  those  things 
which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
capacities.  We  should  not  then  perhaps  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affecta- 
tion of  an  universal  knowledge,  to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  ourselves 
and  others  with  disputes  about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are 
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not  suited,  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or 
distinct  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has,  perhaps,  too  often  happened) 
we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out  how  far  the  understand- 
ing can  extend  its  view,  how  far  it  has  faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and 
in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  guess,  we  may  learn  to  content  our- 
selves with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  state.1 

And  because  he  thus  proposes  to  study  the  mind  itself  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  its  competence  to  know,  he  has  been  called  the  first 
critical  philosopher. 

The  frame  of  mind  from  which  Locke  starts  is  less  sceptical  than 
that  from  which  Descartes  started.  For  he  takes  for  granted,  as 
Descartes  did  not,  when  he  began  his  inquiry,  that  he  knows 
certain  things.  Also  both  the  proposed  task  and  the  proposed  treat- 
ment of  it  are  different.  He  does  not,  like  Descartes,  propose,  by 
using  the  mind  in  the  right  way  (that  of  only  accepting  as  true 
what  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived)  about  the  subject  matter 
of  his  previous  convictions,  to  attain  knowledge  about  it;  he  pro- 
poses by  studying  the  mind  itself  to  discover  what  lies  beyond  its 
powers  of  knowing.  But  in  the  end  both  are  forced  to  consider  the 
same  question,  viz.  Ts  the  mind  competent  to  attain  knowledge 
at  all?’,  Descartes  because  he  comes  to  doubt  whether  even  when 
he  perceives  clearly  he  knows,  Locke  because  he  cannot  consider 
whether  the  mind  may  not  be  incompetent  in  some  matters  with- 
out considering  whether  it  may  not  be  incompetent  in  all  matters. 

In  effect  Locke  is  thinking  of  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a tool,  of 
which  the  capacity  of  being  used  for  a certain  purpose  should  be 
ascertained  before  we  use  it  for  that  purpose,  as  we  ought  to  test  a 
razor  before  shaving,  or  examine  the  lenses  of  a telescope  before 
turning  it  on  the  stars.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  put  it  mildly, 
dangerous.  For  while  the  competence  of  a tool  is  ascertained  by 
the  use  of  something  else,  viz.  the  mind,  the  competence  of  the 
mind  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  use  of  the  mind  itself.  And 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  whatsoever  be  the  proof  of  its  compe- 
tence which  we  may  offer,  we  shall,  in  offering  it,  be  taking  for 
granted  the  existence  of  the  very  competence,  the  existence  of 
which  we  want  to  establish. 

Further,  Locke  exposes  himself  to  a special  form  of  this  danger, 
and  his  doing  so  is  a great  source  of  perplexity  to  his  readers. 
Plainly,  if  we  are  to  investigate  the  mind’s  competence  to  know,  we 
must  not  take  anything  for  granted  about  the  nature  of  the  world 
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which  we,  by  using  our  mind,  hope  to  come  to  know.  For  if  we  do, 
we  shall  be  presupposing  that  in  some  respect  we  have  succeeded 
in  knowing  the  world.  Yet  Locke  habitually  takes  for  granted  that 
at  least  part  of  the  independent  reality  which  we  want  to  know  is  a 
physical  world,  possessing  certain  very  definite  characteristics. 
And  in  seeking  to  explain  how  certain  activities  of  the  mind  arise 
he  never  hesitates  to  refer  to  certain  physical  processes  as  part  of 
the  explanation.  He  is  therefore  plainly  begging  the  question.  For 
the  issue  being,  ‘Do  the  mind’s  activities  yield  knowledge?’,  he  is 
tacitly  assuming  that  on  certain  matters  they  have  done  so.  The 
fact  is  that  Locke  constantly  speaks  as  though  we  had  some  way  of 
knowing  what  the  world  is  without  knowing  it,  and  can  thus  settle 
whether  certain  processes  through  which  we  have  gone  or  can  go 
have  given  or  will  give  us  knowledge  of  it.  And  when  Locke  is 
explaining  how  certain  mental  activities  arise  by  reference  to 
certain  physical  processes,  we  find  ourselves  constantly  wanting  to 
ask  him,  ‘How  have  you  come  to  know  anything  about  these 
physical  processes,  and  what  right  have  you  to  speak  of  them  as 
you  do,  as  things  of  which  we  know  the  existence?’ 


Locke’s  Division  of  his  Problem 

Locke  divides  his  task  into  two  parts — of  which  the  first  is  only 
preliminary.  The  first  (in  Book  II)  is  to  discover  the  origin  of  our 
various  ideas,  and  the  second  (in  Book  IV)  is  to  discover  how  and 
how  far  we  know  by  these  ideas. 

This  division  is  not  intelligible  by  itself.  To  understand  it,  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  main  general  presupposition  which 
dominates  the  Essay,  and  makes  his  meaning  hard  to  follow  in 
detail.  This  is  the  view,  no  doubt  in  the  main  taken  from  Descartes, 
that  whether  we  perceive  or  think,  the  object  of  our  mind  (that 
which  we  perceive  or  that  of  which  we  are  thinking)  is  something 
depending  for  its  existence  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  not  part  of 
the  independent  world.  The  view  is  one  which  it  no  more  occurs 
to  Locke  to  question  than  it  did  to  Descartes. 

The  presupposition  comes  out  quite  early  in  the  Essay1  in  what 
looks  like  an  innocent  statement  merely  intended  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  he  proposes  to  use  the  word  ‘idea’.  ‘Idea’,  he  says, 
is  to  stand  for  ‘whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when 
a man  thinks’,  i.e.  for  the  sort  of  thing,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be, 
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which  can  be  that  of  which  we  are  thinking,  when  we  think,  i.e.  is 
in  the  relation  to  the  mind  of  being  the  object  of  its  thinking. 

Strictly  speaking  this  statement  should  imply  nothing  as  to  the 
special  nature  of  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  the  word  is  to  stand.  It 
is  as  if  we  said,  ‘I  am  going  to  use  the  noise  iixaTiov  (to  take  an 
instance  of  Aristotle’s)  as  a symbol  for  the  sort  of  thing  which  can 
stand  in  a relation  R to  X,  whatever  that  sort  turns  out  to  be.  Yet 
even  this  statement  implies  something,  viz.  that  there  is  only  one 
sort  of  thing  which  can  stand  in  the  relation  to  the  mind  of  being 
the  object  of  it.  Locke,  however,  takes  as  the  symbol  for  this  sort 
of  thing  a word  taken  from  ordinary  language,  viz.  idea,  which  he 
neither  can  nor  wants  to  divest  of  all  its  ordinary  meaning;  and 
he  really  does  so  in  order  to  lay  down  a view,  though  an  incom- 
plete view,  of  what  that  sort  of  thing  is,  viz.  that  it  is  something 
mental,  i.e.  something  which  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  mind. 

When  we  describe  something  as  an  idea,  we  at  least  imply  an 
opposition  between  the  nature  of  what  is  so  referred  to  and  that 
of  a thing,  i.e.  an  independent  reality,  and  we  therefore  mean  at 
least  to  convey  that  what  is  so  described  is  not  an  independent 
reality  but  a reality  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  mind.  And 
Locke  is  making  use  of  this  element  in  the  meaning  of ‘idea’.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  way  in  which  he  uses  ‘idea’  throughout  the 
Essay,  and  here  from  his  illustration  of  its  meaning  by  ‘phantasm, 
notion,  species’. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a view  so  important 
should  not  have  been  introduced  in  this  casual  and  indirect  way — 
as  if  Locke  were  only  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  proposes  to 
use  a certain  word.  And  that  he  treats  the  view  as  one  which  every 
one  readily  accepts  only  shows  how  deeply  rooted  it  is  in  Locke’s 
mind. 

To  see  how  important  the  view  is,  consider  to  what  it  commits 
Locke.  For  if  it  is  true  (i.e.  if,  whether  we  are  perceiving  or  think- 
ing, what  we  are  aware  of  is  simply  something  dependent  on  our 
minds),  how  could  it  ever  come  to  occur  to  us  as  a possibility  that 
there  exists  anything  whatever  not  dependent  on  the  mind,  and 
in  particular  the  physical  world  or  anything  in  it?  For  even  this 
to  be  possible,  we  should  have  to  think  of  it,  which  ex  hypothesi  is 
impossible. 

Locke  begins  to  feel  the  difficulty  later  on.  For  in  iv.  i.  i he  says, 
‘Since  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other 
immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  con- 
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template,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about 
them.’  And  again  in  iv.  iv.  3 he  says,  ‘It  is  evident  the  mind  knows 
not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas 
it  has  of  them.’  And  he  asks,  ‘How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  per- 
ceives nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with 
things  themselves?’ 

Unfortunately,  however,  Locke  does  not  ask  himself  what  could 
be  meant  by  a mediate  object  of  the  mind.  Prima  facie  there  can 
be  no  such  thing,  since  on  Locke’s  view  an  idea  is  a sort  of  tertium 
quid  forming  a total  barrier  between  the  mind  and  the  independent 
reality  which  it  desires  to  know.  For  however  much  we  want  to 
think  of  a reality  X,  all  we  can  succeed  in  doing  on  Locke’s  view 
is  to  acquire  an  idea  of  A,  and  when  we  have  this,  the  object  of  our 
thought,  i.e.  what  we  are  thinking  of,  will  be  just  the  idea  of  X, 
and  not  X,  so  that  in  strictness  the  idea  should  be  called  an  idea 
simply  and  not  an  idea  of  X. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  difficulty  later.  If  now  to  make 
the  view  definite  to  ourselves  we  ask  what  Locke  really  thinks  his 
ideas  consist  in,  we  have — to  anticipate  matters — to  answer,  in  the 
case  of  perception,  a sensation  or  complication  of  sensations — e.g. 
a feeling  of  pain,  a feeling  of  warmth,  a noise,  or  a colour — or  more 
generally,  as  Locke  would  say,  a certain  appearance  in  the  mind, 
and,  in  the  case  of  thinking,  a mental  image  of  such  a sensation  or 
appearance.  Ideas  in  this  sense  Locke  naturally  considers  neither 
true  nor  false  but  just  facts,1  though  he  naturally  also  considers 
that  their  existence  carries  with  it  on  our  part  the  apprehension  of 
them  (e.g.  that  we  cannot  have  a feeling  of  warmth  without 
knowing  that  we  have  it). 

This  view  of  what  the  mind  is  thinking  of  when  it  thinks  helps 
us  to  understand  Locke’s  division  of  his  Essay.  For  if  the  thinking 
something  truly  or  falsely — which  is  the  thinking  in  which  Locke 
is  interested — necessarily  takes  the  form  of  thinking  that  two  some- 
things A and  B of  which  we  are  thinking  are  in  a certain  relation, 
then  since  Locke  considers  A and  B to  be  ideas,  he  naturally  thinks 
that  before  we  consider  this  thinking,  we  must  first  consider  how 
we  come  to  have  the  ideas  which  occupy  the  place  of  A and  B as 
objects  of  our  mind. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  exposition  of  Locke,  his  use 
of  the  term  idea  is  not  so  simple  as  the  account  just  given 
implies.  For,  as  will  appear  shortly,  there  is  another  vein  of 
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thought  in  Locke  in  which  he  does  not  keep  to  the  view  that  the 
object  of  the  mind  is  always  an  idea  in  this  sense,  and  therefore 
does  not  keep  to  this  use  of  the  term  idea.  In  this  vein  he  really 
means  by  having  an  idea  of  X not  the  existence  in  us  of  a certain 
sensation  or  a mental  image  but  the  having  knowledge  of  X or 
knowing  X,  the  object  of  the  mind  being  implied  to  be  X,  and  not 
an  idea  at  all.  Correspondingly  he  really  means  by  the  origin  of 
our  idea  of  X,  not  the  process  by  which  there  comes  to  be  a sensa- 
tion or  a mental  image  in  the  mind,  but  the  process  by  which  we 
come  to  know  X.  And  in  this  sense  of  idea,  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  in  Book  II  is  not  a preliminary  to  his  inquiry,  but  an 
integral  part  of  it. 

II 

Book  II.  Locke's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 

(In  my  opinion  it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  Book  II  clearly,  even  given  unlimited  time.  I shall 
merely  try  to  state  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  consistently  with  being 
brief.) 

Since  Locke,  as  I said  before,  takes  for  granted  that  what  the 
mind  knows  directly  is  always  an  idea  of  its  own,  and  not  some- 
thing in  the  real  world,  his  real  problem  is  to  discover  how  much 
the  mind  can  infer  about  the  real  world  from  its  knowledge  of  its 
own  ideas.  And  he  considers  that  to  do  this  he  must  first  discover 
what  ideas  the  mind  has,  and  how  it  has  come  to  have  them. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  Locke’s  view  on  this  matter 
is  given  in  outline  in  Book  II,  chaps,  i and  viii;  and  an  outline  of 
the  rest  is  given  in  Chaps,  ii  and  xii. 

Locke  in  chapter  i begins  thus : 

Every  man  being  conscious  to  himself  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which 
his  mind  is  applied  about  whilst  thinking  being  the  ideas  that  are  there, 
it  is  past  doubt  that  men  have  in  their  minds  several  ideas,  such  as 
are  those  expressed  by  the  words,  whiteness , hardness , sweetness,  thinking, 
motion,  man,  elephant,  army,  drunkenness,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
then  to  be  enquired,  How  he  comes  by  them ? I know  it  is  a received 
doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas  and  original  characters  stamped 
upon  their  minds  in  their  very  first  being.  This  opinion  I have  at  large 
examined  already;  and,  I suppose,  what  I have  said  in  the  foregoing 
Book  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when  I have  shown  whence 
the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has ; and  by  what  ways  and 
degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind;  for  which  I shall  appeal  to 
every  one’s  own  observation  and  experience. 
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Let  us  then  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all 
characters,  without  any  ideas : — How  comes  it  to  be  furnished?  Whence 
comes  it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost  endless  variety?  Whence  has  it  all  the 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I answer,  in  one  word,  from 
experience.  In  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded;  and  from  that  it 
ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation,  employed  either  about  ex- 
ternal sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds, 
perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  under- 
standings with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have, 
do  spring. 

First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to 
those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter, 
sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities;  which  when  I say 
the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I mean,  they  from  external  objects 
convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great 
source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses, 
and  derived  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I call,  sensation. 

Secondly,  the  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  furnisheth  the 
understanding  with  ideas  is,  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got;  which 
operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish 
the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas  which  could  not  be  had  from 
things  without:  and  such  are  perception,  thinking,  doubting,  believing, 
reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds ; 
which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understanding  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies 
affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  him- 
self : and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal 
sense.  But  as  I call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I call  this  reflection,  the 
ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations  within  itself.  By  Reflection,  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this 
discourse,  I would  be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  understanding.  These 
two,  I say,  viz.,  external  material  things  as  the  objects  of  Sensation,  and 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  as  the  objects  of  Reflection,  are 
to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 
The  term  operations  here,  I use  in  a large  sense,  as  comprehending  not 
barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  passions 
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arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness 
arising  from  any  thought. 

The  understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  External 
objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  all 
those  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

This  outline  may  be  condensed  thus.  Obviously  we  now  have 
various  general  ideas,  e.g.  those  expressed  by  the  words  whiteness, 
motion,  thinking,  man.  Obviously  also  the  mind  at  birth  is,  as  it 
were,  a piece  of  white  paper.  If  we  ask,  ‘How  does  the  mind  become 
painted  with  the  general  ideas  it  now  has?5  we  must  answer  that 
in  every  case  the  acquisition  is  due  to  experience,  i.e.  either  to 
observation,  i.e.  perception  of  particular  physical  things,  or  to  that 
perception  of  the  mind’s  particular  states  or  operations  which  it 
has  when  it  comes  to  reflect  upon  itself.  In  the  former  case  our 
ideas  can  be  said  to  come  from  sensation,  and  in  the  latter  case 
from  reflection.  No  other  source  is  possible.  To  have,  for  example, 
the  idea  of  colour  we  must  have  perceived  particular  colours;  to 
have  the  idea  of  thinking  or  of  feeling  grateful,  we  must  have 
perceived  an  act  of  thought  or  a feeling  of  gratitude  in  ourselves. 

If  we  try  to  elucidate  this  account  in  the  least  paradoxical  way, 
we  shall  say  that  Locke  is  accounting  for  our  apprehension  of 
various  universals,  by  the  apprehension,  either  in  the  form  of 
perception  or  of  reflection,  of  corresponding  particulars,  i.e.  that 
he  is  accounting  for  our  apprehension  of  that  for  which  the  words 
whiteness  or  triangularity  stand  by  our  perception  of  particular 
white  colours  or  particular  triangles.  And  we  can  find  what  is 
needed  to  complete  this  account  in  Book  III,  chap,  iii,  from  which 
we  should  gather  that  having,  for  example,  perceived  various  par- 
ticular triangles  we  come  to  think  of  the  existence  of  such  a thing 
as  triangularity,  by  abstracting  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
ticular triangles  we  have  seen,  and  attending  only  to  what  they 
have  in  common. 

But  even  if  we  interpret  Locke  thus,  we  shall  find  his  view  not 
free  from  difficulty,  because  we  have  the  apprehension  of  certain 
universals  of  which  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  perceived  par- 
ticulars. 

i.  Consider  certain  universals  such  as  equality,  or  straightness, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  Phaedo.  We  obviously  know  what 
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is  meant  by  ‘straightness’  or  ‘equality’ ; for  whether  the  state- 
ment that  A and  B are  equal,  or  that  their  relation  is  one  of 
equality,  is  true  or  not,  we  know  what  the  statement  means. 
Yet  we  have  never  perceived  a line  perfectly  straight  or  two 
quantities  exactly  equal,  or  at  least  even  if  we  have,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  have.  And  therefore  we  cannot  have  obtained 
our  knowledge  of  that  for  which  equality  stands  from  a per- 
ception of  particular  equals.  And  it  cannot  be  said,  as  Mill 
said,  that  the  perception  of  a line  imperfectly  straight  sug- 
gests to  us  the  reality  of  perfect  straightness,  because  our  per- 
ception of  a line  as  imperfectly  straight  involves  that  we 
already  know  that  for  which  the  phrase  ‘perfect  straightness’ 
stands.  . 

2.  Again  we  mean  something  definite  by  ‘necessitation’  and  by 
‘causing’.  Yet  we  have  not  perceived,  i.e.  observed,  nor 
reflected  on  a particular  necessity  or  a particular  causing. 

3.  Again  we  know  what  we  mean  by  a self  or  a mind.  Yet  though 
by  reflecting  we  may  be  aware  of  our  activities  or  states,  we 
cannot  be  aware  by  reflection  of  the  subject  of  these  activities, 
viz.  our  mind. 

This  interpretation  of  Locke,  however,  if  taken  by  itself,  is  mis- 
leading, because  along  with  this  explanation  of  our  apprehension 
of  universals  by  the  perception  of  particulars,  Locke  gives  an 
account  of  perception  which  renders  this  explanation  even  more 
exposed  to  the  difficulties  stated. 

Locke  does  not  mean  by  the  perception  of  particulars  what  the 
phrase  naturally  means.  And  the  most  important  part  of  his  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  our  general  ideas  is  to  be  found  in  his 
account  of  the  nature  of  perception,  which  is  given  in  chapter  viii. 

The  criticism  just  offered  of  Locke’s  account  of  the  origin  of 
what  he  calls  our  ideas  (i.e.  really  our  general  ideas)  of  sensa- 
tion implies  the  truth  of  the  view  of  perception  which  underlies 
our  ordinary  thought,  and  which  finds  expression  in  ordinary 
language. 

Consider  what  this  view  is. 

W e think : 

1.  That  we  actually  or  literally  perceive  physical  things,  i.e. 
bodies,  that  e.g.  we  see  the  back  wall  of  the  hall,  that  we  hear 
Old  Tom1  strike,  and  that  we  smell  the  rose  in  our  hands. 

1 The  great  bell  of  Christ  Church. 
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2.  That  in  perceiving  some  body,  we  perceive  certain  of  its 
qualities,  e.g.  its  size,  shape,  distance  from  us,  movement.  And 
here  by  its  qualities  we  mean  inter  alia  certain  things  which 
belong  to  the  body  independently  of  our  perception.  If  we 
thought  something  which  we  perceived  depended  on  our  per- 
ceiving, we  should  not  think  it  a quality  of  the  body  per- 
ceived. 

3.  That  included  in  the  qualities  of  the  body  perceived,  and 
indeed  of  any  body,  are  what  we  should  call  sensible  qualities, 
e.g.  a certain  colour,  smell,  loudness,  &c. 

Now  Locke,  mainly  as  the  result  of  asking  himself,  ‘ How  do  we 
come  to  perceive  bodies?’,  and  in  consequence  laying  stress  on  the 
part  played  in  perception  by  our  physical  organs,  gives  a very  dif- 
ferent account  of  what  we  call,  and  think  to  be,  the  perception  of  a 
particular  body.  This  account  he  simply  takes  over  from  Descartes. 
According  to  Locke: 

1 . Where  we  think  and  speak  of  ourselves  as  perceiving  a body  X, 
we  do  not  really  perceive  X at  all,  but  instead  certain  some- 
things which  he  calls  indifferently  ideas,  sensations,  or  percep- 
tions, which  a body  X indirectly  produces  in  our  minds  by 
acting  on  some  physical  organ. 

2.  In  consequence,  in  what  we  call  perceiving  X we  do  not  per- 
ceive certain  of  its  qualities  any  more  than  we  perceive  X;  but 
instead,  certain  sensations  or  ideas  A,  B,  C,  the  character  of 
each  of  which  depends  on  the  character  of  a certain  quality, 
a,  or  j8,  or  y,  of  X. 

3.  Though  we  should  ordinarily  divide  the  qualities  of  a body 
into  sensible  and  non-sensible,  the  former  being  its  colour, 
smell,  sound,  &c.,  and  the  latter  its  shape,  size,  solidity,  and 
movement,  or  state  of  rest,  in  fact  only  the  latter  are  qualities  of 
a body;  the  former  are  simply  ideas  in  our  minds. 

Two  questions  therefore  arise  for  Locke’s  readers. 

1 . What,  according  to  Locke,  is  the  idea  to  which  a non-sensible 
quality  of  a body,  e.g.  its  shape,  gives  rise? 

2.  What  is  the  quality  of  a body  which  gives  rise  to  a so-called 
sensible  quality,  e.g.  a colour,  in  our  minds,  which  is  really  an 
idea? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be,  ‘The  idea  of  a non-sens- 
ible quality,  in  the  sense  of  a mental  picture  of  it  which,  as  a mental 
picture  of  it,  is  like  it,  e.g.  a mental  picture  having  a certain  shape  or 
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size’ . And  to  the  second,  ‘A  power  which  a body  has,  in  virtue  of  some 
combination  of  its  non-sensible  qualities,  to  produce  a certain  sen- 
sation, e.g.  a colour’.  Locke’s  doctrine  therefore  is  that,  when  a body 
excites  a sense  organ,  it  produces  in  us,  in  virtue  of  a non-sensible 
quality,  an  image  of  that  quality,  which  image  is  like  that  quality; 
and  that  it  also,  in  virtue  of  a power  due  to  some  special  combination 
of  non-sensible  qualities,  produces  an  idea , in  the  form  of  a sensation 
which  is  not  like  that  power.  Locke  himself  expresses  this  doctrine  by 
distinguishing  non-sensible  qualities  of  bodies  and  qualities  which 
are  mere  powers,  in  virtue  of  non-sensible  qualities,  to  produce 
certain  sensations,  and  then  calling  them  primary  and  secondary 
respectively.  He  then  proceeds  to  conclude  that  the  ideas  produced 
by  the  former  are  resemblances  to  the  qualities  which  produce 
them,  whereas  the  ideas  produced  by  the  latter  are  not.  This  way 
of  speaking  is  most  misleading,  because  if  we  ask  what  Locke 
means  by  calling  one  quality  primary,  and  another  secondary,  the 
only  answer  we  can  give  is  that  ‘primary’  means  ‘such  that  the  idea 
it  produces  is  like  it’  and  ‘secondary’  means  ‘such  that  the  idea  it 
produces  is  not’.  In  fact  what  we  find  in  Locke  is  simply  the  two 
assertions, 

1 . that,  when  we  are  said  to  perceive  a body  X,  what  we  really 
perceive  is  certain  ideas  due  to  a non-mental  cause; 

2.  that  the  cause  is  in  certain  respects  like  the  ideas  and  in  certain 
others  not. 

And  unfortunately,  although  this  is  his  view,  he  nevertheless  at 
times  continues  to  use  ordinary  language  and  to  speak  as  though  we 
perceived  not  ideas  but  a body  and  its  qualities. 

This  account  of  perception  gives  rise  to  various  fundamental  diffi- 
culties, in  consequence  of  its  main  theme,  that  what  we  perceive  is 
ideas. 

What  justification  can  there  be  for  Locke’s  assertion  that  certain 
of  the  qualities  of  the  cause  of  the  ideas  perceived  are  like  the  ideas? 
Oddly  enough,  when  we  search  the  Essay  for  a reason  we  find  abso- 
lutely none.  Instead  we  only  have  reiteration  of  the  assertion. 
Prima  facie  at  least  we  could  not  possibly  know  that  any  of  the  quali- 
ties are  like  the  ideas,  since  to  know  this  would  require  a direct 
apprehension  of  both  which  ex  hypothesi  we  have  not.  We  cannot 
even  find  in  Locke’s  principles  any  answer  to  Hume’s  question, 
‘How  do  you  know  that  the  ideas  which  we  perceive  have  a cause 
at  all?’  A cause  of  them  must  be  something  which  is  not  an  idea. 
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and  we  could  not  be  aware  either  of  it  or  of  the  fact  that  it  causes 
them. 

This  account  of  perception  bristles  with  difficulties. 

1 . A fortiori  the  difficulties  involved  in  explaining  our  knowledge 
of  certain  universals  by  perception  of  the  corresponding  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Locke’s  explanation  according  to  which  the 
object  of  perception  is  not  a particular  in  the  real  world  but  an 
idea. 

2.  Our  possession  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  presents  special 
difficulties  to  Locke.  For  neither  a particular  space  nor  a par- 
ticular time  can  be  thought  of  as  an  idea,  i.e.  a mental  effect 
due  to  a physical  cause,  and  therefore  Locke  cannot  explain 
how  we  come  to  think  of  particular  spaces  and  times. 

Moreover,  here  we  can  oppose  to  Locke  a completely  effective 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  According  to  Locke,  to  perceive  something 
is  to  apprehend  it  in  a certain  way  which  we  call  perceiving;  what 
we  perceive  consists  solely  of  effects  on  our  minds  due  to  physical 
causes;  and  these  at  least  include  colours,  tastes,  sounds,  &c.  Now 
obviously  colours,  tastes,  sounds,  &c.,  all  imply  times.  A sound,  for 
example,  must  take  place  during  a certain  time,  however  short. 
What  is  more,  our  apprehension  of  a sound  is  wholly  inseparable 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  time  during  which  it  occurs.  For  to 
apprehend  it  is  to  apprehend  it  as  something  having  a certain  dura- 
tion, and  therefore  is  to  imply  an  apprehension  of  the  particular 
time  during  which  it  occurs.  We  therefore  cannot  apprehend  a 
sound  without  apprehending  a time.  But  a time  cannot  possibly  be 
thought  of  as  an  effect  on  our  minds.  We  cannot  think  of  it  as  de- 
pending on  our  minds  at  all.  We  can  therefore  put  to  Locke  the 
following  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  admit  your  general  contention  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  that  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  so-called 
sensible  qualities,  in,  for  example,  hearing  a sound,  it  is  true  that  we  are 
apprehending,  in  the  form  of  perceiving,  a mental  effect.  But  even  so, 
we  can  force  you  to  admit  that  this  apprehension  is  inseparable  from  the 
apprehension  of  something  which  is  not  a mental  effect  and  so  not  an 
idea  at  all,  viz.  a particular  time.  You  will  have  either  to  maintain  or  to 
deny  that  this  latter  apprehension  is  a form  of  perception.  If  you  do  the 
former,  you  will  be  admitting  the  perception  of  something  which  is  not 
an  idea;  and  if  you  do  the  latter  you  will  be  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
apprehension  of  a particular,  and  of  a non-mental  particular,  which  is 
not  perception. 
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Further,  if  we  ask  ourselves,  ‘How  do  we  come  to  apprehend  times 
as  we  obviously  do,  whether  the  apprehension  be  perception  or  not?’, 
we  are  driven  to  allow  that  the  apprehension  presupposes  a corre- 
sponding capacity  on  our  part  which  cannot  possibly  be  put  into  us 
but  must  form  part  of  our  original  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  existence 
of  this  and  like  capacities  which  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is 
trying  to  express. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  our  apprehension  of  colours,  in 
respect  of  their  connexion  with  spaces. 

3.  Our  perception  of  temporal  and  spatial  relations  presents 
difficulties  to  Locke.  Take  the  case  of  our  perception  of  suc- 
cession. It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  we  apprehend  and  in 
fact  perceive  the  succession  of  one  sound  on  another.  For  if  we 
perceived  sounds  without  ever  perceiving  the  succession  of  one 
sound  on  another,  we  should  never,  as  we  do,  come  to  think 
of  the  sounds  we  heard  as  having  any  particular  order  at  all. 
Yet  the  relation  of  succession  between  two  sounds  cannot 
possibly  be  thought  of  as  a mental  effect  due  to  physical  causes. 
In  fact  no  relation  whatever  can  be  so  thought  of,  so  that 
Locke’s  account  of  perception  will  not  account  for  an  appre- 
hension of  a relation  at  all. 

Locke's  Ideas  of  Reflection 

We  have  so  far  considered  only  Locke’s  account  of  one  of  what  he 
calls  the  two  sources  of  the  ideas  which  form  the  materials  of  our 
knowledge:  viz.  perception.  Consider  now  shortly  his  account  of  the 
second,  viz.  reflection.1 

The  main  characteristic  of  his  account  is  that  he  thinks  of ‘reflec- 
tion’ as  analogous  to  perception.  Cf.  ‘the  perception  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds’ ; ‘this  source  of  ideas,  though  it  be  not  sense 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it 
and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense’.  (In  this  Locke 
is  followed  by  Kant.) 

Now  consider  how  we  should  have  to  describe  reflection  if,  with 
Locke,  we  could  consider  it  parallel  to  perception,  as  Locke  de- 
scribes perception. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  doubted  or  willed  something,  we 
should  have  to  say  that  in  willing  something  we  somehow  acted  on 
our  own  minds  and  produced  an  idea  of  willing  in  ourselves,  and 

1 See  pp.  111-12  above. 
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that  this  idea  was  what  we  were  aware  of  or  apprehended  when  we 
reflected.  And  then,  as  before  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  problem 
would  break  out.  This  idea  of  our  willing  being  what  we  were  aware 
of,  how  could  we  ever  become  aware  of  willing  itself,  i.e.  discover 
that  there  was  such  a thing  as  willing? 

This  shows  the  impossibility  of  applying  the  doctrine  that  the 
object  of  the  mind  is  always  an  idea  to  that  activity  which  we  call 
reflection.  And  it  is  clear  that  although  Locke  speaks  of  an  internal 
sense,  he  really  presupposes  that  when  we  are  said  to  reflect  on  an 
activity  of  ours,  the  activity  itself  is  the  object  of  the  mind,  i.e.  is  the 
object  of  our  apprehension,  and  that  therefore  in  this  case  what  we 
apprehend  is  the  reality  which  we  desire  to  know,  and  not  something 
between  us  and  it  in  the  shape  of  an  idea  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  reflection,  therefore,  Locke’s  general  doctrine  that 
the  object  of  the  mind  is  an  idea  breaks  down  on  his  own  showing. 
Further,  this  case  gives  a clue  to  what  renders  this  doctrine  plaus- 
ible. For  if  we  ask  ourselves,  ‘Does  not  the  analysis  of  reflecting  on 
our  states  suggest  that  in  all  cases  the  object  of  the  mind  is  just  not 
an  idea  but  the  reality  we  want  to  know?’,  we  naturally  answer, 
‘There  is  no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  when  we  reflect  on  our  activi- 
ties we  apprehend  the  reality  and  not  an  idea  which  it  produces, 
because  here  the  reality  is  something  depending  on  ourselves.’  This 
answer,  of  course,  implies  that  difficulty  only  arises  when  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  we  can  really  have  as  the  object  of  our  appre- 
hension something  which,  like  the  physical  world,  is  not  dependent 
on  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  if  a difficulty  can  be  raised  in  the  latter 
case,  why  can  it  not  also  be  raised  in  the  former?  And  yet  in  the 
case  of  our  activities  no  one  will  ever  really  believe  that  when  we 
reflect  we  are  aware  not  of  them  but  of  ideas  which  they  produce. 

Ill 

In  order  to  follow  better  the  later  part  of  Book  II,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  further  the  meaning  and  use  of  ‘idea’  in  Locke. 

He  uses  the  term  in  a confusing  way. 

1 . He  uses  it  sometimes  as  a relative  and  sometimes  as  an  absolute 
term.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  an  idea  of  something,  e.g.  of 
space,  colour,  or  solidity.  Sometimes  he  does  not,  as  when  he 
illustrates  ideas  by  whiteness,  drunkenness,  army. 

2.  He  frequently  refers  to  one  and  the  same  thing  both  as  an 
idea  and  as  that  of  which  we  have  an  idea.  Thus,  though  he 
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normally  speaks  of  the  idea  of  space,  he  also  speaks  of  space  as 
an  idea  (for  example,  in  n.  xiii.  1 1 ‘motion  and  space  are  very 
distinct  ideas’).  Similarly,  though  he  usually  speaks  of  ideas 
of  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  number,  yet  in 
ii.  viii.  9 he  speaks  of  these  as  ideas.  (Cf.  his  normal  ‘ideas  of 
substances’  with  his  reference  in  n.  xii.  3 to  substances  as  a 
species  of  complex  ideas.)  In  chap,  iii  colours,  smells,  &c., 
are  referred  to  as  ideas,  yet  in  11.  viii.  2 he  speaks  of  the  idea 
of  white,  the  idea  of  cold.  Again  in  11.  vii.  7-8  power,  exist- 
ence, and  unity  are  given  as  instances  of  ideas,  and  yet  in  the 
same  paragraph  he  speaks  of  the  idea  of  power,  &c. 

In  11.  viii.  8 the  powers  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold, 
and  round,  as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  are  called  qualities,  and,  as 
they  are  perceptions  or  sensations,  are  called  ideas.  This  implies 
that  roundness,  e.g.,  in  its  aspect  as  related  to  a physical  thing 
is  a quality,  and  yet  in  another  aspect,  viz.  as  related  to  us,  it  is 
an  idea.  This  implication  is  parallel  to  the  statement,  for  example, 
that  a certain  man,  who  in  one  aspect  is  Vice-Chancellor,  is 
in  another  the  head  of  a certain  College,  or  that  the  middle  point 
of  a line,  which  in  one  aspect  is  the  end  of  one  half  of  the  line, 
is  in  another  aspect  the  end  of  the  other  half.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
language,  what  Locke  wants  to  convey  is  precisely  that  the  quality 
of  the  snow-ball  is  just  not  an  idea  but  the  cause  of  an  idea,  and 
therefore  that  the  quality  and  the  idea  are  not  the  same  thing  in 
different  aspects. 

In  the  case  of  ‘perception’  we  do  not  often  find  this  double 
usage,  viz.  ‘perception’  and  ‘perception  of’  (parallel  to  ‘idea’  and 
‘idea  of’).  For  Locke  seldom  uses  ‘perception  of’,  and  where  we 
expect  it,  we  usually  find  ‘idea  of’  instead.  But  we  get  the  analogous 
difficulty  that  Locke  usually  speaks  of  ‘a  perception’  without  any 
addition  (viz.  not  as  a ‘perception  of’  something  or  other). 

Yet  clearly,  if ‘idea’  is  to  have  a single  meaning,  (1)  it  cannot  be 
both  an  absolute  and  a relative  term.  (2)  The  same  thing  cannot  at 
once  be  an  idea  and  something  of  which  we  have  an  idea. 

To  get  clearer  about  Locke’s  usage,  consider  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  term  ‘idea’. 

1.  Sometimes  we  mean  by  an  idea  a plan  of  action,  as  when  we 
say,  ‘I  think  that  a very  good  idea.’  This  we  can  ignore. 

2.  Sometimes  we  mean  by  it  an  opinion,  i.e.  an  opinion  that  so 
and  so  is  so  and  so.  For  example,  ‘My  idea  is  that  the  next 
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election  will  lead  to  a coalition  government.’  This  sense  also 
can  be  ignored;  for  Locke  does  not  usually  use  the  term  in  this 
sense. 

If  we  except  these  senses,  we  always  mean  by  ‘an  idea’  an  idea  of 
something,  e.g.  of  space,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  the  next  room. 
Of  ‘idea  of’  we  can  distinguish  three  senses. 

1 . There  is  a sophisticated  sense  which  is  better  dispensed  with 
altogether.  In  this  sense  ‘idea’  is  in  modern  times  replaced  by  the 
barbaric  piece  of  jargon  ‘concept’.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  hear 
a paper  of  which  the  title  was  ‘The  idea  of  so  and  so’,  e.g.  of  life, 
development,  sovereignty,  progress,  force,  cause,  time,  a soul.  You 
would  expect  it  to  be  about  the  nature  of  the  so  and  so  in  question, 
e.g.  to  consider  what  developing,  or  causing,  or  sovereignty  really 
is.  And  if  you  were  asked,  how  does  the  idea  of  sovereignty  differ 
from  sovereignty,  you  would  have  to  answer,  ‘It  does  not  differ  at 
all’ ; you  would  have  to  admit  that  by  the  idea  of  sovereignty  we 
simply  mean  sovereignty,  or  what  might  clumsily  be  called  ‘sover- 
eigntyness’,  i.e.  that  something  of  which  the  acts  of  particular 
sovereigns  are  the  particulars.  For  that  reason,  the  title  of  the  paper 
had  better  have  been,  for  example,  ‘Life’,  or  ‘The  nature  of  being 
alive’.  To  speak  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  as  the  idea  of  life  suggests 
that  the  subject  exists  only  in  someone’s  mind. 

Plainly  Locke  uses  ‘idea’  in  this  sense  in  places  where  he  is 
obviously  prepared  to  substitute  X for  the  idea  of  X,  as  when  he 
says  ‘motion  is  not  space,  nor  space  motion ; . . . they  are  very  distinct 
ideas;  and  so,  I think,  are  those  of  space  and  solidity’.  He  is  plainly 
implying  that  the  ‘idea  of  space’  is  a mere  synonym  for  ‘space’.  But 
where  we  get  this  usage,  Locke  is  also  prepared  to  refer  to  X as  an 
idea,  meaning  that  it  is  something  depending  on  our  minds,  and 
he  does  this  because  he  untruly  thinks  of  a universal  as  having  no 
existence  independent  of  us. 

2.  Of  ‘idea  of’  one  obvious  sense  is  mental  image  of,  e.g.  of  a 
centaur,  of  a triangle,  or  of  St.  Paul’s.  This  sense  is  implied  when 
Berkeley  speaks  of  our  having  a notion  as  distinct  from  an  idea  of  a 
mind  or  spirit.  Locke  sometimes  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  and 
includes,  in  what  is  so  referred  to,  what  he  calls  appearances  in  the 
mind. 

3.  If,  however,  we  look  for  another  sense  of ‘idea  of’,  we  find  that, 
with  one  exception  which  will  appear  later,  it  is  always  that  of 
‘apprehension’  or  ‘knowledge  of’ — an  idea  being  implied  to  be  an 
idea  of  the  reality  apprehended,  whatever  it  happens  to  be. 
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For  example,  to  have  the  idea  of  space,  or  of  a triangle,  or  of 
democracy,  means  to  have  the  knowledge  of,  or  apprehension  of, 
the  reality  for  which  the  words  space,  or  a triangle,  or  democracy, 
stand;  so  that  we  are  in  a position  to  say  we  know  what  space  or 
democracy  is.  This  statement,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  refuted  by 
saying  that  our  idea  of  democracy  may  be  inadequate — for  here 
also  ‘idea’  may  be  replaced  by  ‘knowledge’. 

Though  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Locke  ever  consciously 
uses  ‘idea’  in  this  sense,  yet  the  natural  way  to  understand  what  he 
says  often  requires  this  sense,  as  when  he  says  we  get  the  idea  of 
space  both  by  our  sight  and  by  our  touch.1 

Again,  take  a case  where  both  senses  of ‘idea’  may  come  in.  Take 
a statement  which  involves  an  act  of  memory.  Suppose  I say,  for 
example,  ‘The  leaves  of  that  oak  tree  are  browner  than  they  were 
a week  ago.’  It  may  be  said  that  to  make  this  statement,  I must  have 
an  idea,  in  the  sense  of  mental  image,  of  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  tree  when  I saw  it  a week  ago.  And  we  may  allow  that  this 
statement  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  By  itself,  however,  it  is  misleading. 
For  to  make  this  statement  I must  remember  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  the  colour  which  the  leaves  presented.  Now  the  remem- 
bering cannot  consist  in  having  the  mental  image.  For  though  I 
may  be  unable  to  remember  without  forming  an  image,  the  remem- 
bering and  the  having  the  image  must  be  different.  I cannot  say  I 
remember  unless  I can  say  that  the  image  which  I now  have  is  like 
that  appearance  presented  a week  ago,  and  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
I must  in  some  real  sense  be  now  apprehending  the  past  appearance, 
even  though  it  is  past,  and  apprehending  it  directly  in  the  sense  that 
my  apprehension  of  it  is  not  an  inference  from  some  other  apprehen- 
sion. That  we  have  this  apprehension  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  we  should  say  that  we  have  got,  as  we  say,  the  image 
wrong,  even  though  we  could  not  say  precisely  what  the  image 
should  be,  in  order  to  be  precisely  like  the  appearance.  (Cf.  trying 
to  remember  the  kind  of  note  produced  by  a bell.)  Now  suppose 
that  in  view  of  this  we  say  that,  in  order  to  make  the  original  state- 
ment, we  must  have  an  idea  of  the  original  appearance,  in  a sense 
of ‘idea’  other  than  that  of  image,  we  have  to  allow  that  the  sense 
must  be  that  of  having  an  apprehension  of  it — the  apprehension 
being  an  apprehension  of  precisely  the  kind  which  we  call  remem- 
bering. 

Keeping  these  meanings  in  mind,  consider  apart  from  Locke  the 

1 ii.  xiii.  2. 
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meaning  and  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  object  of  the  mind  when 
it  thinks  is  an  idea.  Here  ‘object  of  the  mind’  must  mean  object  of 
its  thinking,  i.e.  really  knowing,  i.e.  what  it  is  aware  of,  or  knows,  or 
apprehends. 

If ‘idea’,  i.e.  idea  of  something,  here  means  mental  image  of  some- 
thing X,  the  statement  means  that  when  we  think,  what  we  are 
apprehending  or  being  aware  of  is  always  a mental  image  of  some- 
thing. And  this  must  be  untrue  because,  though  in  special  cases  of 
thinking  what  we  are  thinking  of  or  apprehending  is  a mental 
image,  usually  it  is  not. 

The  alternative  meaning  of ‘idea’  is  ‘apprehension  of’.  And  then 
the  statement  means  that,  in  thinking,  what  we  are  apprehending  or 
are  aware  of  or  know  is  always  an  apprehension  of  something,  i.e. 
really  a present  apprehension  of  ours  of  something.  But  in  this  sense 
the  statement  can  only  be  true  so  far  as  we  are  self-conscious,  and  so 
far  as,  in  being  self-conscious,  what  we  are  aware  of  is  our  own 
awareness  of  something  as  distinct  from  our  desiring  something ; and 
in  that  awareness  which  forms  the  object  of  our  awareness  in  being 
self-conscious,  the  object  of  our  apprehension  must  be  something 
which  is  not  a present  awareness  of  ours.  The  something  may  be  of 
any  kind  whatever,  e.g.  a space,  or  a body,  or  a pain,  or  a mental 
image,  or  even  a past  apprehension  of  something,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
present  apprehension  of  ours.  If  then  ‘idea’  has  this  sense,  except  in 
the  case  of  self-consciousness  Locke’s  statement  must  be  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  truth ; and  the  truth  must  be  that,  except  when  we 
are  aware  of  our  own  awareness  of  something,  what  we  are  aware  of 
in  thinking  is  just  not  a present  idea  of  something;  and  even  self- 
consciousness,  though  itself  an  awareness  of  a present  idea,  will  pre- 
suppose the  awareness  of  something  which  is  not  a present  idea. 
Further,  we  cannot  have  an  idea  in  this  sense,  and  yet  not  know  the 
reality  of  which  the  idea  is  the  idea,  since  the  having  the  idea  is  the 
knowing  that  reality.  And  so  there  will  be  no  sense  in  asking  how  we 
are  to  advance  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  in 
this  sense  of ‘idea’  to  the  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  things — a 
question  which  to  Locke  is  vital. 

Now  though  Locke  does  not,  as  I said,  usually  use  ‘idea  of’  in  the 
sense  of ‘apprehension  of’,  he  often  refers  to  what  is  in  fact  the  appre- 
hension of  X,  e.g.  of  space,  as  the  idea  of  X , and  represents  it  as  if  it 
consisted  in  an  appearance  or  mental  image  which  forms  what  we 
are  apprehending  when  we  are  said  to  have  the  idea  of  A’,  i.e.  when 
we  apprehend^.  He  thus,  in  effect,  represents  us,  in  apprehending 
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X , as  having  as  our  object  not  X but  our  apprehension  of  it;  and 
naturally  later  on  he  finds  himself  up  against  the  question,  ‘How 
then  are  we  to  become  aware  of  XV 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  consistency,  but  fortunately  for 
the  sense  of  what  he  says,  he  frequently  departs  from  this  view,  and 
speaks  as  though  what  we  are  aware  of  is  various  realities,  and  not 
ideas  of  them,  though  he  still  retains  verbal  conformity  to  this 
general  view  by  speaking  of  these  realities  as  ideas.  And  this  is 
usually  what  occurs  when  he  uses  idea  as  a non-relative  term.  Thus 
when  he  says  ‘space  and  motion  are  very  distinct  ideas’,  what  he 
really  means  is  that  space  and  motion  are  very  different  things,  and 
if  the  word  idea  has  to  come  in  in  expressing  what  he  means,  we 
should  have  to  say  ‘things  of  which  we  have  an  idea’  (i.e.  an  appre- 
hension) . And  here  he  merely  refers  to  space  and  motion  as  ideas, 
not  because  at  the  time  he  thinks  that  they  really  are  ideas — 
obviously  he  does  not — but  because  he  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
it  is  only  something  depending  on  the  mind,  and  an  idea  in  that 
sense,  that  we  can  be  aware  of.  And  where  he  speaks  thus  we  can 
often  make  very  good  sense  of  what  Locke  is  saying  by  a little  re- 
writing. For  example,  Locke  says,  ‘Power  is  another  of  those  simple 
ideas  which  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection’.1  This  can  be 
altered  to  ‘Power  is  another  of  those  simple  realities  the  idea,  i.e. 
the  apprehension,  of  which  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion’. 


IV 

The  Rest  of  Book  II 

Locke,  in  seeking  to  account  for  our  ideas,  does  not  think  the  task 
completed  by  explaining  how  perception  and  reflection  give  us 
ideas.  For 

1 . he  holds  that  some  of  our  ideas  are  simple,  and  others  complex 
(i.e.  as  he  should  have  said,  are  ideas  of  something  simple  and 
ideas  of  something  complex),  and  that  perception  and  reflec- 
tion only  give  us  simple  ideas,  so  that  he  has  still  to  explain 
how  we  acquire  complex  ideas; 

2.  he  considers  that  he  has  to  show  in  detail  that  perception  and 
reflection,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  the  processes  by  which 
we  acquire  complex  ideas,  will  account  for  all  the  simple  and 
complex  ideas  we  have. 
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As  regards  the  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  ideas  and 
their  formation,  his  view  may  be  expressed  in  his  own  terms  thus : 

Of  our  ideas  some  are  simple,  and  some  complex.  Hardness, 
warmth,  red,  motion,  space,  perception,  thinking  are  simple  ideas; 
man  and  army  are  complex.  Simple  ideas  and  simple  ideas  alone 
are  furnished  to  the  mind  by  sensation  or  reflection — and  by  a pro- 
cess in  which  the  mind  is  passive.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  mind, 
i.e.  the  intelligence,  to  invent  or  destroy  them.  If  the  mind  has  not 
got  a simple  idea,  it  has  to  wait  till  sense  or  reflection  provides 
it.  The  mind  is  thus  furnished  with  certain  simple  ideas.1 

It  then  goes  on  in  virtue  of  its  own  activity  to  frame  other  ideas, 
viz.  complex  ideas,  out  of  these  simple  ideas  as  its  material.  This 
activity,  which  is  the  activity  of  thinking,  as  distinct  from  perceiv- 
ing, in  which  we  are  passive,  has  three  forms,  (1)  that  of  combining 
several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound  idea;  and  thus  all  complex 
ideas  are  made,  e.g.  the  idea  of  man;  (2)  that  of  comparison,  bringing 
two  ideas,  whether  simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them 
by  one  another  so  as  to  take  a view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting 
them  into  one;  by  which  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations;  (3)  that  of 
abstraction , separating  ideas  from  all  other  ideas  that  accompany 
them  in  their  real  existence;  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made. 
Locke  goes  on  to  compare  this  activity  of  framing  ideas  to  making 
in  the  literal  sense.  (This  comparison  is  important  as  showing 
Locke’s  view  of  the  nature  of  thinking.)  ‘This  shows  man’s  power 
and  its  way  of  operation  to  be  much-what  the  same  in  the  material 
and  intellectual  world.  For,  the  materials  in  both  being  such  as  he 
has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or  destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is 
either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  set  them  by  one  another,  or 
wholly  separate  them.’2 

Simple  ideas  fall  into  the  following  species. 

1.  Those  which  come  into  our  minds  by  one  sense  only,  e.g. 

various  colours  (red,  blue),  with  their  shades;  various  kinds  of 
sounds,  tastes,  and  smells;  heat,  cold,  and  solidity.  The  idea 
of  solidity,  i.e.  really  the  idea  of  filling  or  occupying  a space, 
arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  a body  to  the 
entrance  of  any  other  body.  (He  expressly  says  it  comes  from 
sensation;  he  does  not  like  the  word  impenetrability  for  it, 
because  this  stands  for  what  is  negative  and  is  a consequence  of 
solidity.  It  is  the  idea  most  intimately  connected  with  bodies.) 


1 11.  ii.  2. 


2 11.  xii.  1. 
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Solidity  is  distinct  from  hardness,  which  relates  to  difficulty 
of  change  of  figure  of  what  is  solid,  and  even  more  to  the  pain 
we  experience  in  trying  to  change  the  figure  of  a solid  body.1 

2.  Those  coming  from  more  than  one  sense.  These  are  the  ideas 
of  space  or  extension,  figure  or  shape,  rest,  or  motion. 

3.  Those  coming  from  reflection  only.  The  chief  are  thinking  and 
willing. 

4.  Those  coming  from  sensation  and  reflection;  e.g.  (a)  pleasure 
and  pain,  coming  from  sensation  (as  well  as  from  reflection), 
because  any  affection  of  our  senses  may  produce  them; 
(b)  existence  and  unity — two  ideas  suggested  by  every  object 
without  and  every  idea  within ; (c)  power,  e.g.  power  or  faculty 
of  thinking,  i.e.  understanding,  or  again,  the  power  to  move 
our  bodies  or  of  one  body  to  move  another — both  of  which  we 
observe ; ( d. ) succession. 

His  account  of  how  we  acquire  these  ideas  will  be  found  to  break 
down  in  detail  for  reasons  already  given  when  discussing  Locke’s 
account  of  perception  and  reflection. 

Locke  classifies  ideas  of  something  complex,  according  to  their 
origin,  thus: 

1.  General  ideas,  i.e.  ideas  of  something  general,  e.g.  of  colour, 
which  are  due  to  abstraction. 

2.  Ideas  of  relations,  e.g.  of  the  relation  of  equality,  or  of  parent 
and  child,  which  are  due  to  comparison. 

3.  Ideas  of  modes  or  of  substances. 

The  third  class  is  the  only  class  which  we  should  naturally  describe 
as  ideas  of  something  complex',  and  is  due,  according  to  Locke,  to  the 
mind’s  power  of  combining  things  which  are  simple. 

By  a mode  Locke  means  something  complex  which  does  not 
exist  independently  of  other  things,  but  depends  on,  or  is  an  affec- 
tion of,  something  which  has  independent  existence,  i.e.  of  a sub- 
stance; examples  are  a triangle,  murder,  gratitude,  theft. 

Modes  he  divides  into  two  kinds — simple,  e.g.  a dozen,  or  mixed, 
e.g.  a theft,  according  as  the  simple  somethings  of  which  it  is  made 
up  are  the  same  or  different  in  kind.  ‘Theft,  being  the  concealed 
change  of  the  possession  of  anything,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a combination  of  several  ideas  of 
several  kinds’;  the  thought  of  a combination  of  possession,  of 
change,  of  concealment,  of  absence  of  consent.2 

1 n.  iii.  1,  iv.  4. 


2 II.  xii.  5. 
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By  ‘a  substance’  Locke  really  means  something  not  depending  on 
other  things  for  its  existence;  but  his  own  elucidation  of  the  term  is 
very  obscure.  ‘The  ideas  of  substances  are  such  combinations  of 
simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular  things 
subsisting  by  themselves,  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of 
substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  and  chief.’1 

Here  is  food  for  reflection. 

What  Locke  ostensibly  divides  into  simple  and  complex  is  ideas, 
solidity  and  power,  e.g.,  being  simple  ideas,  and  man  and  army 
complex.  But  if  we  go  behind  his  language,  it  is  clear  that  what  he 
means  should  be  expressed  by  saying  either,  ‘The  things  of  which 
we  have  an  idea  can  be  divided  into  simple  and  complex’,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  ‘Our  ideas  can  be  divided  into  ideas  of 
something  which  is  simple  and  ideas  of  something  which  is  com- 
plex’. 

But  various  questions  arise.  Of  these  the  chief  are : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  ‘simple’  and  by  ‘complex’? 

2.  Gan  we  really  make  complex  ideas  by  combining  simple 
ideas? 

3.  Is  a relation  really  complex? 

There  are  also  special  problems  presented  by  Locke’s  ideas  of 
substances  and  his  abstract  ideas,  which,  according  to  Locke,  must 
be  complex  because  due  to  the  mind’s  activity.  (The  last  question 
I propose  to  ignore.) 

1 . The  meaning  of  simple  and  complex.2 

Locke  has  not  closely  considered  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a definition  is  his  statement  that  a simple  idea 
contains  nothing  but  one  uniform  appearance  in  the  mind  and  is 
not  distinguishable  into  other  ideas.3 

The  best  clues  to  his  meaning  are  given  by  (1)  his  first  instances 
of  simple  ideas,  viz.  colours,  sounds,  &c.,  for  these  have  the  most 
obvious  title  to  the  term  ‘simple’;  (2)  his  constant  reference  to 
complex  ideas  as  combinations  of  simple  ideas. 

He  appears  to  mean  by  ‘complex’  something  consisting  of  a 
plurality  of  either  parts  or  elements,  differing  in  kind  from  itself,  so 
that  its  nature  therefore  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  elements 

1 11.  xii.  6. 

2 See  11.  ii.  1.  xv.  g;  Gibson,  Locke's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  50-5;  Cook  Wilson,  Statement 

and  Inference,  ii.  491-524.  3 n.  ii.  1. 
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or  parts;  and  by  ‘simple’  something  which  does  not.  (A  triangle 
would  conform  to  this  definition  of ‘complex’,  as  consisting  of  three 
lines,  three  angles  formed  by  the  lines,  and  the  surface  which  the 
lines  include;  so  would  a dozen;  and  a red  colour  or  a noise  would 
be  simple.) 

Locke  is  puzzled  by  the  cases  of  space  and  time — because  a space 
is  made  up  of  spaces  and  a time  of  times;  and  so  they  appear  com- 
plex, but  he  decides  that  they  are  simple,  substantially  on  the 
ground  that  the  nature  of  the  parts,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
whole,  cannot  be  used  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  whole.  (It  may 
be  true  that  a space  consists  of  spaces,  but  to  say  this  does  not  serve 
to  elucidate  what  a space  is.) 

Two  characteristics  of  this  distinction  should  be  noticed. 

a.  Even  what  is  simple  is  not  wholly  without  complexity.  With 
respect  to  a red  colour  we  can  distinguish  the  fact  that  it  is  red 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a colour.  But  these  two  facts,  its  coloured- 
ness and  its  redness,  are  not  two  somethings  standing  side  by 
side  which  together  make  it  up.  Its  redness  is  only  the  particu- 
lar form  assumed  by  its  colouredness,  and  that  is  why  in  spite 
of  the  complexity  a red  colour  is  called  simple. 

b.  The  fact  that  something  A necessitates  something  else  B and 
can  be  apprehended  only  in  relation  to  B does  not  render  A 
complex.  A movement  necessitates  a body  which  undergoes 
it  and  a space  in  which  it  is  moving.  But  a movement  does  not 
therefore  come  under  Locke’s  term  ‘complex’.  If  it  did,  every- 
thing would  be  complex.  A colour,  for  example,  would  be 
complex  as  necessitating  either  something  which  is  coloured  or 
else  a percipient. 

Hence,  whether  Locke’s  modes,  i.e.  dependencies  on  or  affections 
of  substances,  are  complex  or  not,  Locke  gives  a wrong  reason  for 
representing  them  as  complex,  viz.  that  they  depend  on  substances. 

2 . Locke's  application  of  ‘ simple ' and  ‘ complex'  to  ideas 

Plainly  this  is  artificial.  When  he  speaks,  for  example,  of  solidity 
as  a simple  idea  and  of  an  army  as  a complex  idea,  what  he  is  really 
thinking  of  as  simple  or  complex  is  not  an  idea  but  the  quality  of 
solidity  and  an  army,  i.e.  certain  realities  of  which  we  have  an  idea 
or  apprehension.  Hence  by  a simple  idea  he  really  means  the  idea 
of  something  simple,  and  by  a complex  idea  the  idea  of  something 
complex.  And  we  usually  have  to  understand  Locke  as  using  the 
terms  in  these  senses  if  we  are  to  make  sense  of  what  he  is  saying. 
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His  application  of  ‘simple’  and  ‘complex’  directly  to  ‘ideas’  is, 
of  course,  simply  the  result  of  his  theory  that  the  object  of  the  mind 
is  always  an  appearance  or  mental  image,  from  which  it  follows  that 
what  the  words  ‘solidity’  and  ‘army’  stand  for,  and  therefore  what 
is  simple  and  what  is  complex,  must  be  ideas  in  this  sense. 

3.  Relations 

Locke  considers  a relation  complex  on  the  ground  that  we 
become  aware  of  it  by  comparing  two  related  somethings.  Here  we 
may  waive  the  difficulty  that,  though  we  may  become  aware  that 
of  two  colours  one  is  the  brighter  or  that  of  two  bodies  one  is  the 
larger  by  comparing  them,  we  obviously  do  not  become  aware  in 
this  way  that  of  two  events  one  came  first  or  that  of  two  bodies  one 
is  to  the  right  of  the  other.  But  even  so  we  cannot  allow  that  a rela- 
tion is  complex.  Though,  for  example,  the  relation  consisting  of  the 
equality  of  A and  B is  nothing  apart  from  A and  B , A and  B are  not 
parts  of  the  relation ; nor  are  A and  B in  this  relation  the  same  as  the 
relation.  A relation  is  simple ; it  contains  no  elements  which  together 
constitute  it,  and  it  is  not  rendered  complex  by  necessitating  or 
implying  two  somethings  other  than  itself  which  are  in  the  relation. 
Also  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  by  wrongly  representing  the 
idea  of  a relation  as  complex,  and  so  as  due  to  the  activity  of  thought 
and  not  of  perception,  that  he  escapes  having  to  face  the  insoluble 
difficulty  which  the  apprehension  of  particular  relations  presents 
to  his  theory  of  perception  (according  to  which  the  object  of  per- 
ception is  a mental  effect  due  to  physical  causes),  viz.  that  no  rela- 
tion whatever  can  be  such  an  effect. 

Do  we  make  complex  ideas  by  combining  simple  ideas?  If 
‘simple’  and  ‘complex’  ideas  mean,  as  they  should,  simple  and 
complex  realities  of  which  we  have  an  apprehension,  making  a 
complex  idea  by  combining  simple  ideas  will  mean  combining 
simple  realities  apprehended  into  a complex  reality  which  is  appre- 
hended ; and  the  doctrine  will  be  that  apprehension  of  something 
complex  requires  the  combining  of  simple  realities  which  are  appre- 
hended. Yet  if  we  apprehend  a triangle,  i.e.  really  apprehend  that 
three  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  and  which  do  not  all  meet 
in  a point,  must  enclose  a space,  we  have  not  combined  such  lines 
or  indeed,  any  other  t hings.  Again,  if  we  consider  that  apprehension 
of  a triangle  means  apprehending  three  lines  which  enclose  a space, 
we  shall  have  to  allow  that  we  do  not  put  the  lines  together:  they 
are  together  independently  of  us.  Of  course,  we  can  put  together 
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three  matches  to  form  what  might  be  called  a triangular  body,  but 
our  apprehension  of  that  body  is  merely  a special  case  of  apprehen- 
sion in  which  what  we  apprehend  happens  to  be  something  which 
we  have  made. 

4.  Do  we  make  complex  ideas , and  in  particular  make  them  by  combining 
simple  ideas? 

No  doubt  what  Locke  says  we  put  together  is  simple  ideas.  By 
idea  here  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  either  a simple  mental 
appearance  or  a mental  image.  But  this  is  not  true  either;  thus  we 
can  form  the  mental  image  of  a church  without  a tower,  or  of  a tower 
without  a church,  but  if  we  form  the  image  of  a church  with  a tower 
we  have  not  put  together  the  previous  images. 

Nor  can  we  help  Locke  by  taking  broader  ground.  What  Locke 
is  describing  is  thinking  as  opposed  to  perceiving.  Thinking  neither 
is  nor  implies  putting  things  together.  Thus  when  we  infer — a par- 
ticular case  of  thinking — we  do  not  put  together  the  facts  expressed 
in  the  propositions  forming  the  premises  (as  the  phrase  ‘putting  two 
and  two  together’  suggests  we  do),  nor  those  expressed  in  the 
premises  and  that  expressed  in  the  conclusion.  Nor  again,  when  we 
think,  do  we  put  together  ideas  in  the  sense  of  opinions  or  appre- 
hensions. 

What  Locke  calls  combining  A and  B and  C is  really  thinking  of 
certain  realities  A,  B,  C,  as  combined,  or  more  strictly,  since  ‘com- 
bined’ suggests  having  been  put  together  by  something,  as  forming 
a unity.  No  doubt  when  we  reflect  we  tend  to  suppose  that  when 
we  think,  we  combine  certain  things  together;  cf.  Kant,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  terms  ‘synthesis’,  ‘ideal  construction’,  or  ‘mental 
construction’ — the  modern  equivalents  for  Locke’s  ‘combination’. 
But  the  tendency  is  wholly  mistaken,  and  the  mistake  can  always 
be  exposed  by  asking,  ‘What  do  we  combine?’ 

Moreover,  the  so-called  combining  is  not  the  thinking  of  A,  B,  C, 
as  in  some  unknown  way  combined,  but  the  thinking  of  them  as 
combined  in  a particular  way,  and  further,  in  the  particular  way 
which  we  apprehend  that  their  nature  necessitates.  For  we  can  only 
apprehend  them  as  combined  by  apprehending  them  as  combined 
in  a particular  way ; and  since,  ex  hypothesis  we  are  to  achieve  this  by 
thinking  (and  not  perceiving),  we  can  only  do  this  by  apprehending 
that  their  nature  necessitates  a certain  particular  combination. 
That  is  why  the  so-called  forming  of  the  complex  idea  of  a triangle 
is  the  apprehension  that  three  straight  lines,  such  that  they  do  not 
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meet  at  a point  and  that  no  two  are  parallel,  must  together  form  the 
boundary  of  a single  surface,  i.e.  must  have  that  unity  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  triangle. 

Consequently  the  so-called  combination  is  not,  as  Locke  implies 
it  is,  arbitrary  (i.e.  as  we  please).  If  Locke  were  right  we  could  think 
of  any  given  realities  we  pleased,  e.g.  three  lines  and  four  angles,  as 
combined  in  one  reality,  but  plainly  we  cannot.  Suppose  a word 
coined  for  a figure  having  three  lines  and  four  angles;  the  only 
thought  corresponding  to  the  word  would  be  knowledge  that  such 
a combination  or  unity  of  elements  is  impossible.  Again,  if  he  were 
right,  we  could  think  of  certain  realities  as  combined  in  any  way  we 
pleased,  e.g.  of  four  lines  as  each  at  right  angles  to  the  rest.  But 
plainly  we  cannot,  and  in  spite  of  what  certain  mathematicians  may 
say  about  a fourth  dimension  we  know  that  such  a combination  is 
impossible.  Locke  would  retort  that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
case  in  which  we  can  and  do  form  ideas  of  combinations  which  are 
obviously  arbitrary,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  or  at  least  may  not 
exist  in  nature  and  are  solely  due  to  us. 

For  ( a ) we  form  ideas  of  what  we  believe  to  be  only  imaginary 
realities,  e.g.  centaurs. 

(b)  We  form  ideas  of  substances  of  various  kinds,  e.g.  of  an  ele- 
phant, of  gold,  of  a metal,  and  although  in  doing  so  we  think 
of  certain  qualities  as  together  forming  the  qualities  of  a sub- 
stance of  a certain  kind,  yet  we  know  we  may  be  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  qualities  are  thus  connected. 

But  consider  first  a case  of  the  second  type.  All  that  corresponds 
in  our  minds  to  the  phrase  ‘an  elephant’  is  the  belief,  based  on  ex- 
perience, that  the  qualities  referred  to  by  the  term  ‘elephant’  some- 
how form  a unity  or  connected  whole.  But  we  do  not  know  what  the 
unity  is,  i.e.  how  they  are  connected.  In  fact  this  is  the  chief  thing 
we  want  to  know  about  the  realities  to  which  we  refer  by  the  term 
‘elephant’.  Here,  therefore,  we  do  not  apprehend  the  combination 
and  therefore  do  not  even  know  (i.e.  are  not  certain)  that  there  is 
such  a combination.  (For  to  do  this  we  should  have  to  apprehend 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  or  unity.)  Strictly  speaking,  therefore, 
we  do  not  even  know  that  there  are  elephants,  i.e.  that  there  is  a kind 
of  reality  corresponding  to  the  word  ‘elephant’.  Of  course,  if  I 
invent  a word  for  something  having  certain  qualities  chosen  at 
random,  for  example,  for  something  round,  blue,  and  expensive, 
I might  learn  from  experience  that  there  is  a corresponding  reality. 
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But  we  should  recognize  that  the  word  was  arbitrarily  invented, 
and  that  the  realities  to  which  it  was  applicable  did  not  constitute 
a kind  of  reality.  And  by  an  ‘elephant’  we  do  not  mean  a reality 
having  qualities  thus  united  by  a mere  ‘and’,  i.e.  merely  coexisting 
in  one  subject.  We  believe  its  possession  of  a trunk,  of  a certain  kind 
of  skin,  and  of  certain  habits,  to  be  somehow  connected. 

Here,  therefore,  to  the  phrase  ‘the  idea  of  an  elephant’  there  only 
corresponds  the  belief  that  certain  qualities  are  connected  or  com- 
bined in  reality;  there  is  no  apprehension  of  a combination  and  no 
idea  of  an  elephant  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  the  idea  of  a 
triangle.  And  this  case  of  idea  is  what  I meant1  by  the  one  exception 
to  the  statement  that  ‘idea  of’  means  ‘knowledge  of’.  Here  ‘idea’ 
stands  only  for  a belief,  which,  as  a belief,  may  be  false. 

Secondly,  take  a case  of  the  first  type,  e.g.  the  idea  of  a centaur. 
No  doubt  we  can  think  of  certain  pictures  of  a man  and  of  a horse 
as  combined  in  a purely  physical  way.  We  apprehend  that  if  formed 
they  would  have  the  shape  indicated  by  the  term  ‘centaur’.  But  then 
we  do  not  mean  by  ‘a  centaur’  a combination  of  parts  which  are 
merely  physically  related,  as  a statue  of  a centaur  might  be,  but 
a combination  of  parts  which  are  also  physiological  organs  and 
can  therefore  be  combined,  i.e.  connected,  physiologically,  and  we 
believe  from  experience  that  the  physiological  parts  of  a man  and 
of  a horse  cannot  be  so  combined.  Here  then,  so  far  from  having  the 
thought  of  the  combination  of  the  parts,  what  we  have  is  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  such  combination,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
idea  of  a centaur,  even  in  the  sense  of  a belief  that  a certain  combina- 
tion can  exist. 

The  general  moral  is  that  while  the  distinction  which  Locke 
draws  between  simple  and  complex  ideas  may  be  sound,  Locke’s 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  a complex  idea  breaks  down. 

V.  Locke’s  Account  of  the  Idea  of  Substance 
(A  rather  baffling  subject) 

Locke’s  account  is  best  given  in  11.  xxiii.  1-6 — where  he  describes 
how  we  acquire  the  idea.  The  view  maintained  in  these  paragraphs 
is  this: 

The  mind  being,  as  I have  declared,  furnished  with  a great  number 
of  the  simple  ideas  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior 


1 Cf.  p.  120. 
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things,  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  also,  that  a 
certain  number  of  these  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together ; which  being 
presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  suited  to  common 
apprehensions,  and  made  use  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  so  united 
in  one  subject,  by  one  name;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  after- 
ward to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a com- 
plication of  many  ideas  together : because,  as  I have  said,  not  imagining 
how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they 
do  result,  which  therefore  we  call  substance. 

So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure 
substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only 
a supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which  are 
capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us;  which  qualities  are  commonly 
called  accidents.  If  any  one  should  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherein 
colour  or  weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid 
extended  parts : and  if  he  were  demanded  what  is  it  that  solidity  and 
extension  adhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a much  better  case  than  the  Indian 
before  mentioned,  who  saying  that  the  world  was  supported  by  a great 
elephant,  was  asked,  what  the  elephant  rested  on;  to  which  his  answer 
was,  a great  tortoise;  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support 
to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  something,  he  knew  not  what. 
And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  we  use  words  without  having 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ; who  being  questioned  what 
such  a thing  is  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer, 
that  it  is  something ; which  in  truth  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used,  either 
by  children  or  men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ; and  that  the  thing  they 
pretend  to  know,  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no  distinct  idea  of  at  all, 
and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea,  then,  we 
have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  substance,  being  nothing  but 
the  supposed,  but  unknown  support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing, 
which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  sine  re  substante,  without  something  to 
support  them,  we  call  that  support  substantia ; which,  according  to  the 
true  import  of  the  word  is,  in  plain  English,  standing  under,  or  up- 
holding. . . . 

Hence,  when  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  sub- 
stances, as  horse,  stone,  &c.,  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them 
be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities  which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse 
or  stone;  yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone, 
nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by,  some 
common  subject;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance, 
though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing 
we  suppose  a support.1 

1 11.  xxiii.  1,  2,  4. 
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As  the  result  of  perceiving,  we  become  aware  of  a number  of 
simple  qualities  (Locke  calls  them  ideas),  e.g.  a certain  colour,  a 
certain  shape,  a certain  movement.  (N.B.  Locke  here  is  ignoring 
the  distinction  which  he  has  drawn  between  ‘ideas’  and  ‘qualities’ ; 
he  really  treats  ideas  as  if  they  were  qualities.)  But  (1)  though  these 
qualities  constitute  what  we  observe,  we  think  that  they  cannot 
exist  by  themselves  (as  we  should  say,  we  think  of  any  quality  as 
necessarily  the  quality  of  something,  and  so  inseparable  from  this 
something) ; and  (2)  we  notice  that  instances  of  qualities  of  certain 
kinds  have  been  observed  to  coexist.  Hence  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  supposing  the  existence  of  a single  something  to  which  these 
coexisting  qualities  all  belong,  and  which  therefore  connects  them, 
and  this  substratum  or  support  of  them  we  call  a substance. 

But  we  can  know  no  more  of  this  something  than  that  it  is  a sub- 
stratum or  support  of  these  qualities.  For  if  we  ask,  for  example, 
what  is  that  in  which  colour  and  weight  inhere,  we  can  only  answer, 
‘That  in  which  other  observed  qualities  inhere’.  For  if  we  answer, 
‘The  solid  extended  parts’,  this  is  only  to  say,  ‘That  which  has  or 
supports  solidity  and  extension’,  and  if  we  ask  what  that  is,  we  can 
only  answer,  ‘A  something  we  know  not  what’. 

Hence  by  a substance  in  general  we  mean  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  support  of  qualities.  Given,  however,  that  we  have  the 
idea  of  such  a reality,  we  can  go  on  to  frame  ideas  of  substances 
of  particular  kinds,  e.g.  of  lead,  by  noticing  that  certain  groups  of 
qualities  are  constantly  found  together,  and  supposing  a common 
support  of  them. 

Locke,  however,  does  not  follow  out  his  view  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion by  maintaining  that  the  idea  of  lead,  for  example,  is  the 
idea  of  an  unknowable  support  of  certain  known  qualities,  e.g.  a 
certain  dullish  colour,  a certain  degree  of  weight  or  durability,  &c. 
He  only  speaks  as  though  the  idea  of  lead  consisted  of  the  clear  ideas 
of  certain  qualities,  viz.  a certain  dullish  colour,  a certain  degree 
of  weight,  of  durability,  &c.,  together  with  the  confused  idea  of 
something  in  which  these  qualities  subsist.  He  uses  this  language 
because,  in  spite  of  his  general  doctrine,  he  is  feeling  in  an  obscure 
way  that  in  knowing  the  qualities  we  are  up  to  a point  knowing  that 
which  has  them. 

Three  other  features  of  his  account  should  be  noticed. 

1 . Among  the  ideas  of  substances  of  particular  kinds  he  includes 
the  ideas  of  a body  and  of  a mind  or  spirit,  without  distinguishing 
these  from  the  others.  Really  these  are  ideas  of  two  main  species 
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under  which  there  fall  as  sub-species  all  Locke’s  other  particular 
kinds  of  substance  of  which  we  have  ideas  (e.g.  the  idea  of  gold  or 
of  an  orange  or  of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  mind  of  a Hottentot). 
They  are  therefore  not  co-ordinate  with  the  others,  and  as  we  shall 
see  they  require  to  be  distinguished  from  them  and  considered 
separately. 

2.  According  to  the  passage  summarized  ‘a  substance’  means 
simply  a support  of,  or  a something  which  has,  qualities.  But  along 
with  this  meaning,  there  goes  in  Locke’s  mind  another,  which 
corresponds  more  closely  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  viz.  that  of  a 
something  subsisting  by  itself,  i.e.  not  depending  on  anything 
else  for  its  existence.  This  meaning  emerges  specially  where  in 
Book  II,  chap,  xxii,  Locke  contrasts  with  substances  what  he  calls 
modes  or  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  substances.  And  if,  as 
we  should,  we  treat  these  meanings  as  combined,  we  see  that  the 
underlying  doctrine  is  that  a reality  which  subsists  by  itself  is  known 
only  as  something  which  has  certain  qualities,  and  that  while  we 
know  the  qualities  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  that  self- 
subsistent  reality  is  which  has  the  qualities. 

3.  There  is  one  incidentally  noteworthy  feature  of  his  account. 
Locke  is  here  plainly  implying,  though  quite  unconsciously,  the 
existence  of  an  idea  and  of  a principle  not  derivable  from  experience, 
i.e.  from  sensation  or  reflection,  viz.  the  idea  of  a substratum  of 
qualities  and  the  principle  that  any  qualities  require  or  imply  a 
substratum,  or  something  which  has  them.  And  Locke  is  testifying 
unconsciously  to  their  a priori  character  when  he  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  supposing  a substratum.  For  to  speak  thus  implies  that  they 
are  not  due  to  experience  but  to  the  mind’s  own  nature,  and, 
though  ‘custom’  really  implies  that  the  supposition  is  baseless, 
Locke  never  treats  the  supposition  as  though  it  were  baseless. 

It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  another  respect  in  which 
Locke’s  account  of  the  idea  of  substance  is  inconsistent  with  his 
general  doctrine. 

His  general  view  is  that  we  first  acquire  by  perception  or  reflec- 
tion ideas  of  particular  things,  say  (in  the  case  of  men)  of  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry.  We  then  by  abstracting  from  differences  of  particular 
things  come  to  form  the  idea  of  kinds  of  thing — e.g.  men;  we  then, 
by  further  abstraction  from  various  kinds  of  things  of  which  we  have 
ideas,  come  to  form  the  idea  of  a higher  kind,  i.e.  of  a genus — e.g.  of 
animals — and  then  of  a yet  higher  kind,  say  of  living  things. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  Locke  ought  to  have  held  that  we 
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first  acquire  ideas  of  particular  substances,  e.g.  of  this  orange,  then 
ideas  of  various  kinds  of  substances — say  oranges  and  lemons,  then 
ideas  of  the  two  highest  classes  of  substances,  i.e.  of  bodies  and  minds , 
and  finally  the  idea  of  substance  in  general. 

But  in  fact  he  holds  that  we  first  acquire  the  idea  of  a substance 
in  general  (as  what  is  required  to  support  qualities),  and  then  he 
explains  how  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  substances  of  certain  kinds, 
say  of  oranges  and  lemons — thus  reversing  the  order.  And  he  omits 
to  give  any  account  of  how  we  acquire  ideas  of  particular  substances 
(e.g.  this  orange)  and  also  of  how  we  acquire  the  idea  of  a body  and 
of  a mind — the  two  highest  or  widest  kinds  of  substance. 

Now  try  to  consider  this  view  of  substance.  In  reading  Locke’s 
account  we  all  feel  that  while  it  may  be  largely  due  to  a real 
and  possibly  a serious  difficulty,  yet  there  is  something  artificial 
about  it.  And  if  we  try  to  account  for  this  feeling,  two  things 
strike  us. 

1.  If  we  enumerate  the  qualities  of  some  species  of  body  by  say- 
ing, for  example,  that  an  orange  has  such  and  such  a shape,  texture, 
hardness,  &c.,  we  do  seem  to  be  describing  what  a body  of  that  kind 
is.  This  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  we  see  that  to  say  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that,  for  example,  an  orange  is  round,  soft,  &c. 

2.  We  can  produce  exactly  the  same  difficulty  about  certain 
other  realities  which  we  do  not  think  of  as  independent,  and  of 
which  we  do  think  we  know  the  nature.  A movement,  for  example, 
is  essentially  the  movement  of,  and  so  inseparable  from,  a body. 
Again,  a sound  does  not  exist  apart  from  a hearer  of  it,  or  if  this 
seems  too  much  to  allow,  at  least  apart  from  a cause  producing  it. 
Neither,  therefore,  is  a substance  in  the  sense  of  an  independent 
reality;  yet  they  themselves  have  qualities.  For  a movement  must 
have  velocity  and  direction,  and  a sound  must  have  a pitch,  and 
intensity,  and  a quality  in  the  musical  sense  of ‘quality’ ; and  we  can 
describe  the  velocity  and  the  direction  as  qualities  of  a movement, 
and  the  pitch,  &c.,  as  qualities  of  a sound  (a  certain  sound  is  loud  and 
harsh , an  orange  is  yellow  and  soft). 

Now  apply  to  movements  or  sounds  Locke’s  doctrine  that  in  per- 
ception we  only  apprehend  qualities  and  only  come  to  think  that 
there  is  a something  to  which  these  qualities  belong  by  the  subse- 
quent reflection  that  qualities  imply  something  in  which  they  sub- 
sist and  of  which  they  are  the  qualities.  ‘A  movement’  will  then 
mean  simply  a something  which  has  a velocity  and  a direction,  and 
the  view  will  be  that  while  we  know  what  a velocity  or  a direction 
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is,  we  only  apprehend  what  we  call  a movement  as  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  something  which  has  these  qualities.  Yet  clearly, 

1.  This  is  not  what  we  mean  by  a movement. 

2.  Unless  we  knew  what  ca  movement’  in  the  ordinary  sense 
meant,  we  should  not  know  what  ‘a  direction’  and  ‘a  velocity’ 
meant. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  at  least  here  (1)  the  qualities  cannot  be  appre- 
hended apart  from  apprehending  that  of  which  they  are  the  quali- 
ties, and  (2)  we  do  know  what  that  is  which  has  the  qualities,  though 
its  nature  can  only  be  recognized  in  instances  and  not  defined. 
Plainly  again  (3)  to  explain  ‘a  movement’  as  Locke’s  procedure 
requires,  as  standing  for  that  which  has  a velocity  and  a direction, 
is  really  to  attempt  to  define  a movement,  and  to  do  so  in  terms  which 
we  can  only  understand  if  we  already  know  what  ‘a  movement’ 
stands  for. 

Now  Locke’s  instances  of  a quality  are  always  instances  of  a 
quality  either  of  a body  or  a mind.  And  here,  too,  we  find  the  same 
criticism  applicable.  Consider,  for  example,  shape,  hardness, 
elasticity,  capacity  of  motion.  On  Locke’s  doctrine,  strictly  inter- 
preted, ‘a  body’  simply  stands  for  an  unknown  something  which 
has  these  qualities.  Y et  in  fact  unless  we  already  knew  what  ‘a  body’, 
as  the  phrase  is  ordinarily  used,  meant,  we  should  not  know  what 
was  meant  by  a shape,  hardness,  &c. ; and  so  used  ‘a  body’  has  a 
definite  meaning,  though  its  meaning  is  not  definable,  i.e.  statable 
in  terms  of  anything  else.  And  to  say,  as  Locke’s  doctrine  requires, 
that  by  a body  we  mean  a something  which  has  a shape,  hardness, 
elasticity,  &c.,  is  really  an  attempt  to  define  a body,  and  to  do  so  in 
terms  the  meaning  of  which  we  can  only  understand  if  we  already 
know  what  ‘a  body’  means.  Further,  plainly  when  Locke  asked 
himself,  ‘What  is  that  in  which  colour  and  weight  inhere?’  instead 
of  answering,  as  he  did,  ‘The  solid  and  extended  parts’,  by  which 
he  appears  to  have  meant  that  which  has  solidity  and  extension,  he 
ought  to  have  answered,  ‘A  body\  and  then  added  that  we  do  know 
what  we  mean  by  this. 

We  can  apply  the  same  argument  to  Locke’s  account  of  a spirit 
or  mind  as  that  which  has  the  capacity  of  thinking,  of  willing,  and 
of  feeling.  We  have  therefore  a completely  effective  argumentum  ad 
hominem  against  Locke,  and  it  looks  as  though  Locke’s  mistake  is 
due  at  least  in  part  to  his  theory  of  perception.  For  this  naturally 
leads  him  to  think  that  what  we  first  apprehend  is  simply  qualities 
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in  the  form  of  ideas  produced  by  the  sense  organs,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  only  subsequently  that  we  come  to  think  that  there  must  be  a 
something  which  has  these  qualities. 

Locke  did  realize  that  a quality  was  necessarily  the  quality  of 
something,  but  unfortunately  he  never  asked  himself,  ‘Is  it  possible 
to  apprehend  or  think  of  a certain  quality  without  apprehending 
or  thinking  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  quality?’ 

You  may  have  noticed  the  mischievous  tendency  in  modern 
books  on  philosophy  to  speak  of  certain  things  such  as  sounds, 
smells,  &c.,  simply  as  qualities,  and  not  as,  if  qualities  at  all,  quali- 
ties of  something — with  the  implication  that  qualities  can  exist  and 
be  apprehended  by  themselves.  (Locke  gets  very  near  to  this.) 
There  is  a similar  tendency  to  talk  of  events  in  the  same  way. 

Further,  we  can  draw  a parallel  between  bodies  (or  minds)  of  a 
particular  kind  and  movements  or  noises  of  particular  kinds. 

On  Locke’s  procedure  we  should  have  to  describe  the  noise  of  the 
kind  made  by  ‘Tom’1  as  a something  which  had  a certain  pitch,  a 
certain  loudness,  and  a certain  musical  quality.  But  (1)  no  one 
would  understand  this  statement  unless  he  already  understood  what 
was  meant  by  a noise,  and  understood  that  by  ‘a  something’  here 
was  meant  a noise;  (2)  given  that  he  understood  this,  the  statement 
would  enable  him  to  discover  what  a noise  made  by  Tom  was;  e.g. 
if  he  were  musical  and  the  description  sufficiently  accurate  he  could 
imagine  it  or  hum  it  to  himself.  The  phrase  ‘a  noise’  indicates  a sort 
of  outline,  and  the  description  of  what  the  qualities  are  in  particular 
appears  to  fill  in  the  details. 

In  just  the  same  way,  to  say  of  an  orange  that  it  is  something 
which  has  a round  shape,  a rough  surface,  a certain  softness  and 
elasticity,  is  only  intelligible  if  by  ‘something’  is  understood  a body — 
and  given  this,  the  statement  does  state  in  detail  what  distinguishes 
an  orange  from  bodies  of  other  kinds.  Consequently,  the  phrase  ‘an 
orange’  cannot  be  represented  as  standing  for  an  unknown  subject 
of  certain  qualities. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  all  difficulties  are  disposed 
of.  Though  it  is  false  to  say  that  a body  is  a something  which  has  a 
shape,  solidity,  a certain  hardness,  &c.  (for  it  puts  forward  a defini- 
tion which  is  not  a definition),  it  is  true  to  say  that  a body  has  these 
qualities;  the  difficulty  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  indicated 
by  ‘having’,  i.e.  how  a body  is  related  to  its  qualities.  The  something 
which  we  distinguish  from  its  qualities  must  be  different  from  them, 

1 The  great  bell  of  Christ  Church. 
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and  yet  if  we  try  to  consider  it  apart  from  its  qualities  it  seems  to 
disappear  from  view.  We  may  try  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  saying 
that  it  is  related  to  them  as  whole  to  part — for  a whole  is  at  once 
different  from  any  part  and  yet  the  same  as  its  parts  taken  together 
(e.g.  a line  and  its  parts  or  a machine  and  its  parts).  But  this  fails — 
since  not  only  can  we  not  say  that  a body  is  the  sum  of  its  qualities, 
but  not  even,  I think,  that  it  is  these  qualities  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.  A movement,  to  take  a parallel  case,  seems  to  be  something 
over  and  above  its  direction  and  velocity,  which  somehow  unites 
them;  and  so  with  a body.  Possibly  the  truth  is  that  the  relation 
between  what  we  call  the  qualities  of  something  and  that  of  which 
they  are  the  qualities  (notice,  qualities  are  always  in  the  plural ; 
apparently  there  could  not  be  a single  quality)  is  one  which  cannot 
be  stated  in  other  terms,  and  though  intelligible  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  particular  instances;  and  that  the  relation  is  intelligible  in 
certain  cases  seems  obvious  from  the  case  of  a movement  and  of  a 
sound.  Thus  we  should  say  we  understood  how  a velocity  was 
related  to  a movement,  in  that  we  see  that  a movement  requires  or 
implies  a velocity.  Similarly  it  might  be  argued  that  we  understand 
how  shape,  solidity,  capacity  of  movement  are  related  to  a body, 
in  that  we  see  that  a body  implies  these.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  do  understand  this  relation  or  that  we 
understand  the  relation  between  the  qualities  and  that  of  which 
they  are  the  qualities  in  the  case  of  the  soul. 


Summary  of  a Criticism  of  Locke's  Doctrine  of  the  Unknowability  of 

Substances 

Locke  in  effect  means  by  a substance  a reality  which  does  not 
depend  for  its  existence  on  other  realities;  he  distinguishes  two 
species,  viz.  bodies  and  minds,  and  subspecies  of  the  former,  e.g. 
pieces  of  lead  or  gold.  And  his  central  thesis,  which  is  plausible,  is 
that  substances  and  their  species  and  subspecies  are  unknowable, 
since  we  can  know  only  the  qualities  which  they  have  or  support 
and  in  knowing  these  we  do  not  know  what  that  is  which  has  them. 

This  thesis  can  be  refuted  by  an  argumentum  ad hominem,  the  nature 
of  which  is  best  realized  by  considering  first  a parallel  thesis  which 
could  be  developed  about  qualities  themselves.  In  Locke’s  sense  of 
quality  a movement  or  a sound  is  a quality  and  not  a substance,  but 
it  also  itself  has  qualities.  A movement,  for  example,  has  a velocity 
and  a direction,  and  a sound  has  a pitch,  an  intensity,  and  a quality 
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in  the  musical  sense  of  ‘quality’,  and  these  are  qualities  of  it.  On 
Locke’s  principles,  we  ought  to  perceive  not  a sound  but  its  qualities, 
and  only  come  to  think  that  there  is  a something  which  has  them 
by  reflecting  that  as  qualities  they  imply  something  which  has  or 
supports  them.  ‘A  sound’  should  mean  only  something  which  has  a 
pitch,  an  intensity,  and  a musical  quality,  and  although  we  shall 
know  these  qualities  which  it  has,  we  shall  not  know  what  that  ‘it’  is 
which  has  them.  Similarly  a species  of  sound,  e.g.  a sound  made  by 
‘Tom’,1  will  have  a certain  pitch,  a certain  intensity,  and  a certain 
musical  quality:  and  on  Locke’s  principles  the  phrase  ‘a  sound 
made  by  Tom’  will  stand  for  something  which  has  these  qualities, 
the  something  being  implied  to  be  unknowable. 

But  in  the  case  of  sound  it  can  be  replied, 

1 . That  we  do  not  mean  by  a sound  a something  which  has  these 
qualities,  though  we  think  it  has  them,  but  something  of  which 
we  know  the  nature,  although  we  cannot  define  but  only 
illustrate  it. 

2.  That  unless  we  already  knew  what  ‘a  sound’  stood  for,  we 
should  not  know,  as  Locke  would  have  to  allow  we  do,  what 
the  words  for  its  qualities  stood  for — so  that  knowledge  of  the 
latter  is  inseparable  from  knowledge  of  the  former.  (This  is  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem .) 

3.  On  Locke’s  principles  we  should  be  attempting  to  define  a 
sound,  and  to  do  so  in  terms  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be 
understood  unless  we  already  knew  what  ‘a  sound’  stood  for. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  a sound  made  by  Tom,  we  can  reply: 

1.  No  one  could  understand  what  is  meant  by  ‘a  something 
having  a certain  pitch,  intensity,  and  musical  quality’  unless 
he  already  knew  what  is  meant  by  ‘a  sound’  and  took  ‘a  some- 
thing’ to  mean  a sound. 

2.  If  he  did  this,  and  also  knew,  as  on  Locke’s  principles  he 
would,  the  qualities  for  which  ‘a  certain  pitch’,  &c.,  stood,  he 
would  discover  what  sort  of  sound  ‘a  sound  made  by  Tom’ 
stood  for. 

In  a similar  way  we  can  retort  to  Locke: 

1 . We  do  not  mean  by  ‘a  body’  a something  having  certain  quali- 
ties, but  something  of  which  we  know  the  nature,  although  we 
cannot  define  but  only  illustrate  its  meaning. 

1 The  great  bell  of  Christ  Church. 
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2.  Unless  we  already  knew  what  ‘a  body’  stood  for,  we  could  not 
know,  as  you  allow  we  do,  what  the  words  for  the  various 
qualities  of  a body  stand  for. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a phrase  for  a species  of  body,  e.g.  a lump  of  lead, 
we  should  not  know  what  was  meant  by  your  phrase  for  it,  viz. 
‘a  something  having  a certain  weight,  a certain  hardness,  &c.’, 
unless  we  already  knew  what  is  meant  by  ‘a  body’  and  took 
‘something’  to  mean  body. 

4.  If  we  do  this  and  know,  as  you  allow,  what  ‘a  certain  weight’, 
&c.,  stand  for,  we  shall  discover  from  your  formula  what  sort 
of  thing  a lump  of  lead  is. 

The  general  principle  underlying  the  criticism  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  something  from 
the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  they  are  the  qualities. 

VI.  Book  IV 

Book  IV  (on  knowledge  and  opinion)  presents  what  modern  logic 
would  call  Locke’s  theory  of  judgement.  Its  form,  however,  is  chiefly 
determined  by  Locke’s  desire  to  reconcile  the  truth  of  our  ordinary 
convictions  with  his  view  that  the  object  of  the  mind  is  its  own  ideas. 
And  ostensibly — though  only  ostensibly — Locke  only  here  reaches 
his  main  subject,  the  determination  of  the  certainty  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge.  For  according  to  Locke  it  is  only  when  we  come 
to  judge,  i.e.  to  perform  an  act  of  thought  which,  as  such,  is  expres- 
sible in  a proposition,  that  we  attain  a state  which  is  true  or  false. 
Book  II  is  only  a necessary  preliminary  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not judge  without  having,  and  therefore  having  acquired,  ideas. 

Now  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  subjects  of  Books  II  and  IV 
raises  a difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a commonplace  of  modern 
logic  that  the  judgement  is  the  unit  of  thought,  i.e.  that  a complete 
act  of  thought  consists  not  in  having  the  idea  or  apprehension  of  A, 
but  in  judging  that  A is  B,  and  that  though  this  judging  requires 
that  we  have  ideas  ofT  and  B,  yet  these  ideas  exist  only  in  the  judge- 
ment. This  seems  to  involve  that  there  is  no  preliminary  process  of 
acquiring  ideas,  prior  to  judgement.  And  if  so,  what  is  Book  II  really 
about? 

On  the  other  hand,  Locke  both  in  discussing  simple  ideas  and  in 
discussing  complex  ideas  often,  as  I have  contended,  appears  to  be 
discussing  something  which  really  exists,  and  there  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  this  something  is  in  some  cases  susceptible  (e.g.  in  that 
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of  the  idea  of  an  elephant)  of  being  called  true  or  false,  so  that  con- 
sideration of  it  seems  to  anticipate  Book  IV. 

As  regards  complex  ideas,  it  is  clear  on  reflection  that  the  acts  of 
thought  corresponding  to  this  phrase  either  are  or  at  least  involve 
judgements,  viz.  judgements  that  certain  realities  are  combined  in 
certain  ways,  and  therefore  that  Locke’s  discussion  of  complex  ideas 
in  Book  II  is  really  a part  of  and  not  a mere  preliminary  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Book  IV. 

Again  as  regards  simple  ideas,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
though  the  judgement  be  the  unit  of  thought,  and  therefore  the 
study  of  thought  should  begin  with  study  of  the  judgement,  still  the 
study  of  thought  will  require  the  study  of  what  have  been  called  acts 
of  simple  apprehension,  as  elements  involved  in  the  judgement. 
These  acts  will  be  what  Locke  calls  the  having  simple  ideas  of  A,  B, 
&c.,  and  what  modern  logic  would  perhaps  call  the  having  simple 
conceptions  of  them.  Thus  in  the  course  of  studying  the  judgement, 
we  shall  have  to  study  the  having  simple  ideas.  If  so,  then  Locke’s 
mistake  in  treating  simple  ideas  is  only  (1)  that  he  conceives  the 
study  of  them  as  a preliminary  to,  instead  of  an  integral  part  of,  the 
study  of  thought,  (2)  that  he  does  not  regard  our  having  a simple 
idea  as  being,  as  it  in  fact  is,  an  act  of  knowledge  or  apprehension, 
although  one  which  does  not  exist  by  itself  but  only  as  an  element  in 
a complete  act  of  knowledge.  If  so,  we  can  say  that  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  underlying  even  Locke’s  statement  that  thought 
requires  ideas  as  its  material,  viz.  that  a complete  act  of  thought 
implies  so-called  acts  of  simple  apprehension,  i.e.  of  apprehending 
what  is  simple,  as  elements  within  itself. 

Chap,  i first  describes  knowledge  in  general  and  then  enumerates 
its  main  species. 

Locke  begins  drastically, 

‘Since  the  mind  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings  hath  no  other 
immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge 
is  only  conversant  about  them.’  And  he  concludes  that  knowledge 
is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas. 

Since  ‘perception’  here  plainly  means  knowledge,  what  Locke  is 
saying  here  is, 

1.  that  that  about  which  we  know  is  our  own  ideas;  and 

2.  that  what  we  know  about  them  is  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. 

He  then  divides  the  agreement  or  disagreement  known  into 
four  species.  Thereby  he  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  knowledge, 
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distinguished  by  the  kinds  of  thing  known,  i.e.  he  produces  what 
logic  would  call  a classification  of  judgements. 

The  agreement  or  disagreement  may  be  in  respect  of  one  of  four 
things. 

1 . The  special  relation  of  identity  or  diversity,  for  example  that 
expressed  in  the  propositions  ‘blue  is  blue’,  ‘blue  is  not  yellow’. 

2.  Relation,  i.e.  relations  other  than  identity  or  diversity,  e.g.  that 
expressed  in  ‘a  triangle  on  a base  equal  to  that  of  another  and 
between  the  same  parallel  lines  is  equal  in  area  to  the  other’. 

3.  Coexistence,  i.e.  coexistence  of  two  ideas  as  qualities  in  a sub- 
stance of  a certain  kind,  for  example  that  expressed  in  ‘gold 
is  fixed’,  which  means  that  ‘a  power  to  remain  unconsumed 
in  fire  always  accompanies  the  yellowness,  weight,  fusibility, 
&c.,  which  constituted  the  idea  signified  by  the  word  “gold”  ’. 

4.  Real  existence,  i.e.  ‘actual  real  existence  agreeing  to  any  idea’. 
For  example,  that  expressed  in  ‘God  is’ — which  is  implied  to 
mean  that  a certain  mental  image  agrees  with,  in  the  sense  of 
‘is  like’,  a certain  reality. 

Plainly  the  classification  is  artificial. 

a.  Instead  of  developing  the  various  kinds  of  agreement  from  the 
general  nature  of  agreement  and  so  working  on  a principle, 
Locke  merely  draws  up  a list  of  the  kinds  of  agreement  which 
he  finds  we  apprehend. 

b.  The  use  of  the  terms  agreement  or  disagreement  to  describe 
the  genus  is  artificial,  for  the  species  enumerated  show  that 
what  Locke  calls  agreement  is  simply  relation. 

c.  (This  is  especially  noteworthy.)  Though  Locke  describes  the 
somethings  perceived  to  agree  or  disagree  as  ideas,  this  char- 
acteristic of  them  does  not  appear  in  classes  1,  2,  3,  where  the 
somethings  would  naturally  be  described  as  realities;  and  in 
class  4 one  of  the  two  somethings  is  explicitly  referred  to  as  an 
actual  real  existence  as  distinct  from  an  idea. 

The  moral  is  paradoxical,  viz.  that  his  illustrations  of  the  four 
kinds  of  knowledge  imply  that  knowledge,  so  far  from  being  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas,  is 
really  the  perception  of  the  relatedness  of  two  realities,  the  related- 
ness always  assuming  one  of  four  forms.  The  only  qualification  is 
that,  in  one  of  the  four  kinds,  one  of  the  two  realities  is  a reality  of 
the  special  kind  called  a mental  image. 
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Chapter  ii  is  entitled  degrees  of  our  knowledge.  This  means 
degrees  in  respect  of  success. 

1 . The  highest  kind  of  knowledge  (that  in  which  the  certainty  is 
greatest ),  is  intuitive  (or,  as  we  might  say,  axiomatic).  Here  we 
directly  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas. 

2.  The  next  degree  is  demonstrative  knowledge,  where  we  perceive 
the  agreement  of  ideas  A and  C mediately  by  the  immediate 
perception  of  the  agreement  of  A and  B,  and  of  B and  C. 

This  knowledge  Locke  considers  lower  because  though  as 
certain  it  is  less  clear.  His  mistake  here  resembles  Aristotle’s 
mistaken  view1  that  somehow  the  premises  of  a demonstration 
are  better  known  than  its  conclusion,  although  Aristotle  holds 
that  the  conclusions  of  a demonstration  are  necessary. 

3.  The  third  degree  is  sensitive  knowledge,  i.e.  the  perception  of 
the  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us.  This,  though  falling 
short  of  the  certainty  of  1 and  2 and  only  reaching  bare  proba- 
bility, passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge. 

This  is  the  only  passage  where  Locke  questions  the  existence  of  a 
physical  world  altogether.  Here  Locke  is  beginning  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable, but  he  does  nothing  to  meet  his  own  difficulty  in  remark- 
ing that  we  are  conscious  of  different  perceptions  when  seeing  the 
sun  by  day,  and  when  thinking  of  it  by  night. 

Chapter  iii  formulates  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is,  of  course,  first  the  general  limitation  that  we  cannot 
know  farther  than  we  have  ideas.  Then,  as  regards  the  four  classes 
of  judgement,  in  class  (1)  (identity  and  diversity)  our  knowledge 
extends  as  far  as  we  have  ideas.  In  (2)  the  range  is  indefinite.  We  are 
not  yet  always,  and  possibly  may  never  be,  able  to  perceive  either 
intuitively  or  by  proofs  the  relations  between  our  ideas. 

Thus,  ‘ W e have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  possibly  shall 
never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or 
no’.2  Morality,  however,  can  be  demonstrated  from  our  knowledge 
that  there  is  a supreme  being  on  whom  we  depend,  and  that  we  are 
rational  beings.  Locke  here  does  not  explain  how  morality  follows 
from  this,  but  from  11.  xxviii.  8 it  appears  that  ordinary  moral  rules 
are  deducible  from  our  knowledge  that  these  rules  are  divine  laws, 
and  that  God  has  the  right  to  our  obedience. 

In  (3)  our  knowledge  is  very  short,  since  the  qualities  which  make 
up  our  ideas  of  bodies  carry  with  them  no  visible  connexion,  and 

1 An.  Post,  i.  2. 
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therefore  we  are  limited  to  what  we  can  conclude  from  our  ex- 
perience of  actual  bodies. 

In  (4)  we  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  demon- 
strative of  God’s  (as  the  cause  of  all  finite  existences),  and  only 
sensitive  knowledge  of  things  present  to  our  senses. 

Later,  in  chapter  vi,  Locke  considers  the  extent  to  which  our 
knowledge  is  general.  He  holds  that  general  judgements  are  limited 
to  classes  (1)  to  (3),  but  limits  certain  general  judgements  to  classes 
(1)  and  (2). 

In  chapter  iv,  on  the  reality  of  human  knowledge,  Locke  begins 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

(The  chapter  is  extremely  confused.  It  would  put  too  much  strain 
on  your  patience  if  I were  to  try  to  unravel  the  various  strands  of 
confusion,  but  I would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  account  of 
and  comments  on  Locke  here  are  consciously  inadequate.) 

Locke  asks  himself,  if  our  knowledge  is  only  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  how  in  having  it  we  can  be 
knowing  fact.  His  general  answer  is  that  we  shall  be  knowing  fact 
if  and  so  far  as  the  ideas  conform  to  the  realities  which  are  their 
archetypes  or  patterns.  But  he  sees  that  he  has  to  answer  the  further 
question,  how  shall  the  mind  know  that  the  ideas  agree  with  the 
things?  To  this  he  answers,  we  know  that  three  sorts  of  ideas  agree 
with  things — (1)  simple  ideas,  (2)  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
(3)  modes. 

1.  Simple  ideas : see,  besides  iv.  iv.  4, 11.  xxx.  2 and  n.  xxxi.  2 

He  argues  that  since  we  cannot  make  simple  ideas,  they  must  be 
the  product  of  things  acting  on  the  mind  in  a natural  way,  and  pro- 
ducing in  us  perceptions  which  God  has  so  adapted  that  we  can 
thereby  distinguish  the  corresponding  qualities  in  things,  and  that 
therefore  the  ideas  or  perceptions  must  correspond  to  the  powers  in 
the  bodies  which  produce  them.  Unluckily,  however, 

1.  even  Locke  admits  elsewhere  that  in  the  case  of  ideas  of 
secondary  qualities  we  do  not  know  what  the  powers  are; 

2.  Locke’s  assertion  that  our  simple  ideas  are  thus  produced  is 
from  his  point  of  view  a mere  assertion  for  which  he  neither 
does  nor  can  produce  a reason. 

2 . Ideas  of  substances : see  1 v.  iv.  1 2 

These,  e.g.  the  idea  of  gold,  being  ideas  of,  i.e.  a sort  of  mental 
picture  of,  a collection  of  simple  qualities  supposed  taken  from  the 
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works  of  nature,  may  vary  from  these  works  by  being  ideas  of 
qualities  united  other  than  those  which  are  to  be  found  united  in 
nature;  and  since  they  are  intended  to  be  copies  of  things  in  nature, 
as  their  archetypes  or  patterns,  they  ought  to  be  taken  from  some- 
thing which  does  or  has  existed.  But  many  ideas  of  substances  have 
been  taken  from  actual  experience  of  things,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
this,  we  know  the  idea  to  conform  to  the  reality;  though  we  know 
that  the  copy  may  be  incomplete  we  know  it  to  be  successful  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

In  this  case  Locke  is  admitting  that  a complex  idea  is  not  put 
together  arbitrarily,  and  is  using  the  admission  to  establish  the  con- 
formity. Also  he  is  implicitly  abandoning  the  view  that  the  objects 
of  the  mind  are  confined  to  ideas — by  basing  our  knowledge  of  the 
conformity  on  our  having  had  actual  experience  of  things  in  nature. 

3.  Modes , and  especially  Mathematical  Ideas 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  passages  in 
Locke.  In  giving  an  account  of  mathematics,  he  is  wholly  going  back 
on  his  general  empirical  doctrine,  that  all  our  knowledge  comes 
from  experience. 

Locke’s  argument  is  this : 

A mode,  e.g.  a triangle,  differs  from  a substance  in  being  a com- 
bination of  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  own  free  choice 
without  considering  any  connexion  which  they  have  in  nature.  In 
this  case,  then,  since  an  idea  is  not  intended  to  be  the  copy  of  a thing, 
we  mean  by  a corresponding  reality,  e.g.  a triangle  in  nature,  only 
a reality  of  such  a kind  as  to  correspond  to  the  idea.  Here,  then,  the 
relation  of  archetype  and  copy  is  reversed,  i.e.  here  the  idea  is  the 
pattern  and  the  reality  is  the  copy.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  what  is 
true  of  the  idea  must  also  be  true  of  the  corresponding  reality. 

Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones?  It  is  true,  also,  of  a triangle,  wherever  it  really  exists.  What- 
ever other  figure  exists,  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  that  idea  of  a 
triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  proposition.1 

Now, 

1.  If  we  press  Locke’s  view  that  the  combination  of,  say,  the 
possession  of  three  sides  and  that  of  three  angles  is  arbitrary  and 
not  intended  to  copy  a reality,  we  see  that  the  moral  which 

1 rv.  iv.  6. 
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Locke  ought  to  have  drawn  is  not  that  the  idea  cannot  be 
considered  to  copy  or  represent  anything  wrongly  but  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  represent  anything  at  all , i.e.  that 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  speak  of  any  corresponding  reality 
and  our  knowledge  is  of  ideas  only. 

2.  Suppose  we  waive  this  objection  and  allow  to  Locke  that  we 
are  justified  in  speaking  of  a reality  corresponding  to  our  idea, 
say  of  a triangle,  the  question  is  whether  Locke  can  justify  his 
position  consistently  with  his  view  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  experience. 

In  this  context  we  must  understand  our  idea  of  a triangle  to  mean 
a mental  triangle;  since  otherwise  we  cannot  get  the  required  anti- 
thesis between  a real  triangle  and  our  idea  of  a triangle.  We  must 
also  take  a real  triangle  to  mean  a non-mental  reality  only  known 
to  be  a figure  possessing  three  sides  and  three  angles — since  it  is  its 
being  this  which  constitutes  its  conformity  to  the  idea.  And  the 
knowledge  under  consideration,  viz.  that  of  the  mental  triangle  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  real  triangle  must  be  known  to  corre- 
spond, must  be  the  knowledge  that  the  mental  triangle  must  have 
some  property,  say  that  of  possessing  three  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  But  if  so,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  real  triangle,  besides 
resembling  the  mental  triangle  in  having  three  sides  and  three 
angles,  must  also  resemble  it  in  having  its  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles? 

Only  if  we  know  a priori,  i.e.  by  thinking,  without  appeal  to  what 
we  experience,  that  any  reality  known  to  be  like  an  idea  in  some 
respects  must  be  like  it  in  all  others.  Locke’s  position  then  really 
implies  this  knowledge,  and  therefore  he  is  in  effect  wholly  going 
back  on  his  general  doctrine  that  it  is  only  by  actual  experience  of  real 
particulars  that  we  discover  their  nature.  He  is  really  presupposing 
that  we  know  a priori , i.e.  by  an  act  of  thinking  and  without  any 
appeal  to  experience  of  the  real  world,  that  the  properties  of 
what  exists  in  the  real  world  must  correspond  with  those  of  our 
ideas. 

As  a final  general  comment  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  initial 
assumption  of  the  Essay , viz.  that  the  object  of  the  mind  is  its  own 
ideas,  doomed  to  failure  any  attempt  to  show  that  we  do  or  can 
know  anything  else;  what  consideration  of  Book  IV  shows  is  that 
Locke  only  gains  any  appearance  of  success  in  showing  this  by 
covertly  departing  from  the  assumption. 

The  prevailing  impression  which  we  reach  when  we  have  reached 
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the  end  of  the  fourth  Book  is  surprise  that  when  Locke  had  finished 
writing  the  book  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  rewrite  the  Essay  from  the 
very  beginning. 


Recapitulation 

The  task  which  Locke  set  himself  was  to  study  our  intelligence  or 
understanding.  His  object  in  doing  this  was  to  ascertain  how  far  our 
intelligence  was  competent  to  give  us  knowledge. 

Ordinarily,  Locke  said,  we  employ  our  intelligence  to  study  the 
world.  And  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  useful  to  turn  it  aside  from  this 
employment  and  use  it  to  study  itself.  Further,  he  held  that  our 
intelligence  cannot  get  to  work  until  we  have  ideas.  Somehow, 
according  to  Locke,  it  deals  with  ideas.  Hence,  he  held  that  it  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  considering  the  working  of  the  intelligence 
to  consider  how  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  which  we  have,  and  hence 
he  divided  his  essay  into  two  parts. 

I pointed  out,  however,  that  this  division  is  not  fully  intelligible 
by  itself,  and  that  to  understand  it  we  have  to  take  into  account  what 
would  usually  be  called  his  theory  of  ideas.  This  is  really  the  view 
that  whether  we  are  perceiving  or  whether  we  are  thinking,  the 
object  of  our  mind,  i.e.  really  what  we  are  aware  of,  is  an  idea  of 
ours — i.e.  something  depending  on  the  mind  for  its  existence,  not 
an  independent  reality.  And — to  make  this  view  more  definite — I 
shall  be  going  on  to  say  that  according  to  Locke  this  object  of  our 
mind  really  consists — in  the  case  of  perception — of  a sensation,  or  a 
complication  of  sensations,  or  perhaps  what  Locke  would  call  an 
appearance  in  the  mind;  and  in  the  case  of  thinking,  of  a mental 
image. 

I pointed  out  that  if  this  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
we  ever  come  to  think,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  there  exist  any 
realities  at  all  other  than  these  ideas.  We  should  naturally  expect 
that  it  would  never  even  occur  to  us  that  there  might  be  anything 
else  but  our  ideas. 

I also  pointed  out  that  Locke  began  to  feel  this  difficulty  later  on. 

I now  want  to  digress  for  a short  time  with  the  object  of  trying  to 
persuade  you  to  consider  this  view  of  Locke’s  seriously,  especially  if 
you  happen  to  be  interested  in  works  on  psychology. 

The  chances  are  that  a modern  book  on  psychology  is  funda- 
mentally in  agreement  with  this  view  of  Locke’s — that  the  object  of 
the  mind  is  an  idea — though  it  may  disguise  the  agreement  by  using 
a rather  different  terminology.  I propose  to  refer  only  to  one  writer, 
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Ward  (who  might  be  described  as  the  father  of  present-day  psy- 
chologists). And  I want  to  do  two  things. 

1 . To  point  out  that  Ward  praises  Locke  for  the  very  view  which 
we  find  so  difficult,  and  in  fact  adopts  it,  merely  substituting 
the  word  presentation  for  Locke’s  word  idea. 

2.  That  Ward’s  defence  of  this  view  breaks  down. 

I am  going  to  quote  from  Ward’s  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(ninth  edition).  This  view  is  retained  in  his  Psychological  Principles 
though  in  a less  explicit  form. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  psychology,  Dr.  Ward  begins  by 
pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  physical 
sciences  by  reference  to  any  difference  of  objects.  If  we  say,  for 
instance,  he  urges,  that  the  physical  sciences  deal  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter,  and  psychology  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
we  are  met  by  the  obvious  objection  that  the  phenomena  of  matter 
are  in  a sense  mental;  they  are  presentations  to  a subject.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  object  of  any  physical  science  appears  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  psychology.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  psychology 
cannot  like  mineralogy  or  botany  be  defined  by  reference  to  a 
special  subject-matter.  It  deals  in  some  sort  with  the  whole  of 
experience : and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  physical  sciences 
is  one  not  of  objects  but  of  standpoints.  The  sciences  deal  with 
objects  in  abstraction  from  the  fact  of  their  presentation  to  an  indi- 
vidual subject;  psychology  deals  with  them  in  this  relation.  Hence, 
Dr.  Ward  calls  the  standpoint  of  psychology  individualistic.  A sen- 
tence of  Dr.  W ard,  which  Dr.  Stout  quotes  with  approval,  may  serve 
to  make  the  distinction  clearer. 

By  whatever  methods  its  facts  are  ascertained,  they  must — to  have  a 
psychological  import — be  regarded  as  having  a place  in,  or  as  being  part 
of,  some  one’s  consciousness.  In  this  sense,  i.e.  as  presented  to  an  indi- 
vidual ‘the  whole  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth’  may  belong 
to  psychology,  but  otherwise  they  are  psychological  nonentities.  This 
appears  to  mean  that  the  star  Sirius,  for  instance,  if  considered  in  abstrac- 
tion from  its  presentation  to  any  individual  belongs  to  astronomy,  while 
if  considered  as  so  presented  it  belongs  to  psychology. 

Dr.  Ward  proceeds  to  explain  his  meaning  more  fully  by  distin- 
guishing the  psychological  from  the  philosophical  standpoint. 

Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  have  been  of  late  severely  handled,  because 
they  regarded  the  critical  investigation  of  knowledge  as  a psychological 
problem,  and  set  to  work  to  study  the  individual  mind  simply  for  the  sake 
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of  this  problem.  But  none  the  less  their  standpoint  was  the  proper  one 
for  psychology;  and  however  surely  their  philosophy  was  foredoomed 
to  a collapse,  there  is  no  denying  a steady  psychological  advance  as  we 
pass  from  Locke  to  Hume  and  his  modern  representatives.  By  ‘idea’ 
Locke  tells  us  he  means  ‘whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding 
when  a man  thinks’,  and  having,  as  it  were,  shut  himself  within  such  a 
circle  of  ideas,  he  finds  himself  powerless  to  explain  his  knowledge  of 
a world  which  is  independent  of  it;  but  he  is  able  to  give  a very  good 
account  of  some  of  these  ideas  themselves. . . . Berkeley  abolished  Locke’s 
hypothetical  outer  circle.  Thereby  he  made  the  psychological  standpoint 
clearer  than  ever;  hence  the  truth  of  Hume’s  remark  that  Berkeley’s 
arguments  ‘admit  of  no  answer’ ; at  the  same  time  the  epistemological 
problem  was  as  hopeless  as  before;  hence  again  the  truth  of  Hume’s 
remark  that  these  arguments  produced  no  conviction.  Of  all  the  facts 
with  which  he  deals,  the  psychologist  may  truly  say  that  their  esse  is 
percipi,  inasmuch  as  all  his  facts  of  presentation  are  ideas  in  Locke’s 
sense.  Before  we  became  conscious,  there  was  no  world  for  us;  should  our 
consciousness  cease,  the  world  for  us  ceases  too.  . . . 

Here  Ward  is  saying, 

1 . that  as  psychologists  we  are  right  in  agreeing  with  Locke,  that 
when  we  perceive  or  think,  what  we  are  aware  of  is  an  idea  of 
ours; 

2.  that  nevertheless  if  this  view  is  true,  the  epistomological  pro- 
blem is  hopeless,  i.e.  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  an  independent  world  at  all. 

Next  consider  how  Ward  goes  on. 

Nor  are  we  bound,  because  we  take  the  individualistic  standpoint  as 
psychologists,  to  accept  the  philosophical  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached  from  them,  unless  indeed  we  hold  that  it  is  the  right  point  of 
view  for  philosophical  speculation.  A psychologist  may  be  an  idealist  in 
Berkeley’s  sense,  or  in  Fichte’s,  but  he  need  not;  he  is  just  as  free,  if 
he  see  reason,  to  call  himself,  after  Hamilton,  a natural  realist;  only 
psychology  will  afford  him  no  safe  warrant  for  the  realism  part  of  it. 

That  is,  Ward  holds  that  though,  if  this  view  that  the  object  of  the 
mind  is  ideas  is  true,  we  can  never  make  out  that  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent reality,  yet  still  we  can  make  out  that  there  is  an  indepen- 
dent reality.  For  we  are  entitled  once  we  stop  psychologizing,  i.e. 
studying  the  soul,  and  begin  asking  whether  there  is  an  independent 
reality,  to  drop  the  view  that  the  object  of  the  mind  is  always  an 
idea  and  substitute  another.  In  other  words  Ward  is  really  implying 
that  Locke’s  view  is  one  which  we  need  only  consider  to  be  true  so 
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long  as  we  are  psychologists,  and  that  when  we  study  something 
else,  e.g.  the  evidence  for  an  independent  world,  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  another  view  about  the  object  of  the  mind  true. 

W ard  then  goes  on  to  add  to  his  praise  of  Locke. 

We  may  now  try  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  cognition,  or,  more 
exactly,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  presentation.  It  was  an 
important  step  onwards  for  psychology,  when  Locke  introduced  the  new 
way  of  ideas.  . . . And,  indeed,  the  history  of  psychology  seems  to  show 
that  its  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
kept  closely  to  this  way  of  ideas;  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion and  their  many  fruitful  applications  and  the  whole  Herbartian 
psychology  may  suffice  as  instances.  The  truth  is  that  the  use  of  such  a 
term  is  itself  a mark  of  an  important  generalization,  one  which  helps  to 
free  us  from  the  mythology  and  verbiage  of  the  faculty  psychologists. 
All  that  variety  of  mental  facts  which  we  speak  of  as  sensations,  percep- 
tions, images,  intuitions,  concepts,  notions,  have  two  characteristics  in 
common:  (1)  they  admit  of  being  more  or  less  attended  to,  and  (2)  can 
be  reproduced  and  associated  together.  It  is  here  proposed  to  use  the 
term  presentation  to  connote  such  a mental  fact,  and  as  the  best  equi- 
valent for  what  Locke  meant  by  idea  and  what  Kant  and  Herbart  called 
a Vorstellung. 

Here  three  features  of  Ward’s  view  should  be  emphasized. 

1 . He  is  a whole-hogging  supporter  of  Locke — so  far  as  Locke 
is  studying  what  he  professes  to  study,  viz.  the  mind.  He  holds 
that  the  object  of  mind  is  always  an  idea.  The  only  difference 
is  the  verbal  one  that  he  substitutes  ‘presentations’  for  ideas. 

2.  He  admits  that  this  view  of  Locke’s,  if  true,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  vindicate  the  existence  of  any  independent  reality. 

3.  But  he  still  thinks  that  it  is  possible  to  vindicate  the  existence 
of  an  independent  reality,  because  it  is  possible  to  consider  the 
object  of  the  mind  from  two  standpoints.  We  can  consider  itin 
its  relation  to  the  mind  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  mind. 
And  what  is  true  from  one  standpoint  need  not  be  true  from 
the  other.  So  that  something  which  may  be  true  for  us  as 
psychologists  need  not  be  true  for  us  as  philosophers. 

Suppose,  to  follow  out  Ward’s  idea,  that  we  are  psychologists,  i.e. 
students  of  the  soul,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  that 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  we  are  philosophers,  i.e. 
people  anxious  to  make  out  that  there  is  a physical  world.  And  sup- 
pose that  in  both  sets  of  days  we  are  considering  what  would  in 
ordinary  language  be  called  our  seeing  Sirius  on  a starlight  night, 
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or  seeing  the  back  of  this  hall.  Ward  is  saying  in  effect  that  on  Mon- 
days, because  we  are  studying  the  soul,  we  are  entitled  to  think  of 
what  we  see  as  an  idea — something  of  which  the  esse  involves 
percipi , because  we  are  considering  whether  there  is  an  independent 
reality;  and  that  on  Tuesdays  we  are  entitled  to  think  of  what  we 
see  as  an  independent  reality,  and  so  not  an  idea  (just  because  we 
are  not  studying  psychology). 

Now  this  attempt  to  make  Locke’s  view  consistent  with  main- 
taining that  it  is  possible  to  know  that  there  is  an  independent 
physical  world  is  simply  ridiculous.  To  realize  this  we  have  only  to 
notice  two  things: 

i . We  can,  of  course,  consider  one  and  the  same  thing  from  differ- 
ent standpoints,  i.e.  if  you  like,  in  different  aspects.  And  in 
so  considering  them  we  may  have  different  thoughts  about 
them.  For  example,  we  can  consider  savages  ( a ) as  linguists, 
(b)  as  fighters,  and  (c)  as  religious  beings.  And  in  considering 
a savage  as  a linguist,  we  may  think  of  him,  e.g.,  as  a being  with 
a very  limited  stock  of  ideas,  and  as  a being  very  quick  to 
detect  small  differences  in  sounds.  And  in  considering  a savage 
as  a fighter,  we  may  think  of  him  as  very  excitable,  but  not 
persistent.  But  this  is  only  possible  because  the  aspects  are  not 
incompatible,  e.g.  his  having  the  power  of  speech,  and  his 
having  the  power  of  fighting. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  objects  of  the  mind,  the  so-called  aspect  of 
independence  of  the  mind,  which  on  Mondays  we  think  of  these 
objects  as  possessing,  is  not  compatible  with  the  aspect  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  mind  which  on  Tuesdays  we  think  of  these  objects  as 
possessing.  And  the  thought  that  they  are  dependent  and  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  are  inconsistent.  Only  one  can  be  true. 
Thus  what  we  see  when  we  are  said  to  be  looking  at  the  back  of  this 
hall  is  either  dependent  on  perception  and  so  an  idea  in  Locke’s 
sense  (or  a presentation,  to  use  Ward’s  word)  or  it  is  not.  It  cannot 
be  both. 

If,  therefore,  we,  in  doing  psychology  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  object  of  the  mind  is  an 
idea,  there  can  be  no  room  left  for  us  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays  to  do  what  Ward  calls  philosophizing,  i.e.  studying  an 
independent  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  philosophizing  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  we  are  right  in  holding  that 
the  object  of  the  mind  is  a reality  independent  of  the  mind,  then 
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we  shall  have  been  wrong  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
in  doing  our  psychology,  in  holding  that  the  object  of  the  mind 
is  always  an  idea. 

2.  The  second  point  is  connected  with  this.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
maintain  that  a doctrine  may  be  true  when  we  are  studying 
one  subject,  and  false  when  we  are  studying  another — or  true 
while  studying  a thing  in  one  aspect,  and  false  while  studying 
it  in  another.  A doctrine  is  either  simply  true  or  simply  not 
true,  and  if  it  is  true  in  one  subject,  it  must  be  true  in  another. 
In  particular  Locke’s  view  is  just  either  true  or  false.  If  it  is 
true,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  making  out  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  our  own  ideas.  If  it  is  false,  then  if  psychology  re- 
quires this  view,  so  much  the  worse  for  psychology,  or  rather 
for  the  people  who  call  themselves  psychologists  ...  or  rather, 
if  it  is  false,  then  to  hold  it  when  studying  the  soul  can  only 
lead  to  psychological  errors,  i.e.  to  errors  about  the  soul. 

BERKELEY 

I 

Berkeley’s  view  is  the  natural  outcome  of  Locke’s.  Accepting  and 
starting  from  Locke’s  view  that  the  objects  of  perception  are  ideas, 
Berkeley  develops  this  view  to  its  proper  or  logical  conclusion  by 
maintaining  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
a physical  world  resembling  the  ideas.  The  question  then  arising, 
‘What  are  the  realities  which  correspond  to  phrases  such  as  “a 
mountain”  or  “a  body”  ?’,  Berkeley  naturally  answers,  ‘The  various 
collections  of  sensations  which  constitute  what  we  actually  perceive 
and  whose  existence  involves  the  perception  of  them’.  There  are, 
according  to  Berkeley,  no  physical  substances.  We  can,  however, 
assert  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances,  i.e.  minds,  since  any 
sensation  implies  a spirit  which  perceives  it,  and  a spirit,  unlike 
a sensation,  is  not  a dependent  reality  but  a substance. 

The  view  has  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  His  arguments, 
though  numerous,  are  all  elaborations  ofone  thesis,  namely,  that  the 
so-called  primary  qualities  are  on  a level  with  Locke’s  ideas  of 
secondary  qualities;  just  as  colours,  tastes,  &c.,  are  admittedly  only 
ideas  and  as  such  dependent  on  perception,  so  are  what  we  call  the 
extension,  shape,  movement,  solidity  of  a body.  To  maintain  the 
existence  of  a body,  in  the  sense  of  a reality  independent  of  us  having 
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the  primary  qualities,  involves  the  contradiction  of  maintaining  the 
existence  unperceived  of  something  all  of  whose  qualities  imply  a 
percipient;  and  further  it  implies,  what  is  in  fact  impossible,  that 
we  can  think  of  something  as  possessing  the  primary  without  also 
possessing  the  secondary  qualities.  Hence  it  is  not  simply  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  infer,  as  Locke  did,  the  existence  of  such  realities 
from  what  we  perceive;  the  conclusion  also  would  in  itself  be 
absurd.  Also  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  formula  which  Berkeley 
gives  here  for  his  view,  viz.  that  the  esse  of  things  is  percipi,  is  unfor- 
tunate. Even  if  the  existence  of  the  things  which  we  perceive  is 
inseparable  from  our  perception  of  them,  their  existence  cannot  be 
their  being  perceived  nor  can  Berkeley  mean  that  it  is.  What  Berkeley 
really  means  is  that  the  esse  of  things  involves  percipi. 

We  may  now  run  through  the  chief  arguments  which  Berkeley 
develops  against  Locke,  in  order  to  get  Berkeley’s  view  more  con- 
cretely before  us. 

1.  The  belief  that  horses,  mountains,  &c.,  exist  unperceived 
involves  a contradiction.  For  they  are  simply  what  we  perceive; 
what  we  perceive  is  our  ideas;  and  plainly  no  idea  or  combination 
of  ideas  can  exist  unperceived.  The  belief  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas;1  it  is  due  to  thinking  that  we  can  abstract  the 
existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their  being  perceived,  and  this 
abstraction  is  impossible,  as  we  see  if  we  take  cases,  e.g.  light  and 
colour,  heat  and  cold,  extension,  and  figure.  These  are  sensations 
and  cannot  even  in  thought  be  separated  from  perception. 

2.  A horse  or  a mountain,  i.e.  what  the  phrase  a horse  or  a moun- 
tain stands  for,  cannot  be  an  independently  existing  original,  of 
which  our  ideas  are  a copy;  for  ( a ) an  idea  can  only  be  like  an  idea, 
a colour  like  a colour,  a figure  like  a figure,  a figure  and  a colour 
being  ideas,  and  (b)  either  these  supposed  originals  are  perceivable 
or  they  are  not;  if  they  are,  they  are  ideas  and  so  not  realities  inde- 
pendent of  us;  if  not,  they  cannot  be  like  our  ideas.  A colour  cannot 
be  like  something  invisible. 

3.  Some,  and  Locke  in  particular,  distinguish  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  and  regard  only  the  former  as  resemblances. 
On  this  view,  matter  is  an  inert,  senseless  (i.e.  unthinking)  sub- 
stance, in  which  extension,  figure,  and  motion  do  actually  subsist. 
But  (a)  extension,  figure,  motion  are  only  ideas,  and  ( b ) secondary 
qualities  admittedly  only  exist  within  the  mind.  We  cannot  by  any 
abstraction  conceive  the  extension  and  motion  of  a body  without 

1 Fraser:  Selections  from  Berkeley,  pp.  41-2. 
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all  its  other  sensible  qualities.  Therefore  if  the  secondary  qualities 
are  relative  to  perception,  so  are  the  primary.1 

4.  Great  and  small,  swift  and  slow,  are  admitted  not  to  exist 
without  the  mind,  since  they  vary  with  the  possession  of  the  organs 
of  sense.  (What  right  has  Berkeley  to  talk  of  organs  of  sense?) 

But  an  extension  which  is  not  great  or  small,  or  a motion  which  is 
not  swift  or  slow,  is  nothing.  Clearly,  therefore,  considerations  (3) 
and  (4)  show  that  the  belief  in  independent  bodies  depends  on  the 
false  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas. 

5.  Matter  cannot  be  that  which  supports  or  is  a substratum  of 
extension.  For  (a)  to  be  able  to  say  this  we  must  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  ‘supporting’.  It  evidently  cannot  be  taken  liter- 
ally; and  as  soon  as  we  see  this  we  see  that  it  has  here  no  distinct 
meaning,  (b)  Even  if  a meaning  could  be  given  to  the  word  the 
assertion  would  imply  that  the  qualities  supported  existed  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind,  which  is  impossible. 

6.  If  this  matter  did  exist,  we  could  not  know  its  existence. 
Knowledge  by  sense  can  only  be  of  ideas.  Knowledge  by  reason 
could  only  infer  matter  from  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  But 
everyone  grants  that  we  might  be  affected  with  all  the  ideas  we  now 
have,  without  the  existence  of  bodies  resembling  them.  No  materia- 
list even  professes  to  explain  how  bodies  produce  ideas.  Therefore 
we  cannot  apprehend  the  existence  of  matter  by  reason. 

7.  Berkeley’s  most  plausible  argument  is  given  in  paragraphs 
22-3  of  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  But,  as  it  is  independent 
of  Berkeley’s  position  and  rests  on  a confusion,  I shall  leave  it  to 
you  to  clear  it  up. 

Berkeley  perhaps  expresses  his  position  most  clearly  in  para- 
graph 3. 

That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the 
imagination,  exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  everybody  will  allow. — And 
to  me  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensations,  or  ideas  imprinted 
on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together  (that  is,  whatever 
objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a mind  perceiving 
them — I think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this  by  any 
one  that  shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  exist  when  applied  to  sensible 
things.  The  table  I write  on  I say  exists,  that  is,  I see  and  feel  it ; and  if  I 
were  out  of  my  study  I should  say  it  existed — meaning  thereby  that  if 
I was  in  my  study  I might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually 
does  perceive  it.  There  was  an  odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelt;  there  was  a 


1 Fraser:  Selections  from  Berkeley,  p.  47. 
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sound,  that  is,  it  was  heard;  a colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by 
sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I can  understand  by  these  and  the  like 
expressions. — For  as  to  wrhat  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  unthink- 
ing things  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me 
perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should 
have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive 
them.1 

Here  we  should  at  once  consider,  in  order  to  discard,  a feature 
of  Berkeley’s  view  on  which  his  supporters  often  lay  stress  but  which 
is  really  an  unjustifiable  addition.  Berkeley  is  looking  for  a meaning , 
on  his  own  view,  for  the  statement  that  his  study  table  exists  when 
he  does  not  feel  it.  And  he  finds  two  meanings.  ‘The  table  I write  on 
I say  exists,  that  is,  I see  and  feel  it.  If  I were  out  of  my  study  I should 
say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I was  in  my  study  I might 
perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.’  Here 
the  first  meaning  given  for  the  existence  of  the  table  when  I am  out 
of  my  study  is  that  if  a certain  something  were  the  case  which  is  not, 
I might  (not  even  should)  have  a certain  perception;  it  therefore 
implies  that  I have  not  got  this  perception.  But  ex  hypothesi,  and  as  he 
actually  says  here  in  the  first  sentence,  the  statement  that  the  table 
I am  writing  on  exists  means  that  I see  or  feel  it,  i.e.  what  is  called  the 
existence  of  the  table  is  my  having  a certain  perception.  Conse- 
quently the  first  meaning  given  for  ‘the  existence  of  the  table  when 
I am  out  of  my  study’,  so  far  from  yielding  a sense  in  which  the  table 
exists  when  I am  out  of  my  study,  actually  implies  that  it  does  not 
exist.  Berkeley  therefore  gets  no  help  from  this  first  meaning,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  and  therefore  if  he  is  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
the  table  apart  from  his  perception  he  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
second  meaning,  refer  to  some  other  percipient. 

Berkeley,  having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  all  that  corresponds 
to  the  phrase  ‘a  body’  consists  of  a sensation  or  rather  a collection 
of  sensations,  completes  his  general  position  thus:  our  successive 
ideas  must  each  have  a cause;  but  as  an  idea  has  no  power  or 
agency,  the  cause  of  an  idea  cannot  be  another  idea,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  a bodily  substance,  it  must  be  a spirit.  For  a spirit  is  not 
only  a being  which  perceives;  it  is  also  a being  which  produces  or 
operates  on  ideas,  and  as  such  it  is  called  a will.  Now,  though  by 
my  will  I can  produce  my  thoughts  and  imaginations,  I cannot 
produce  my  ideas  of  sense  or  sensation.  Therefore  their  cause  must 
be  some  other  spirit.  Further,  the  ideas  of  sense  are  orderly  or 

1 PP-  39-40- 
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coherent;  hence  their  cause  must  be  an  intelligent  spirit,  and  this 
spirit  we  call  God.  So-called  laws  of  nature  are  simply  the  rules 
according  to  which  God  excites  ideas  in  us;  these  rules  are  not 
necessary,  so  that  what  are  usually  called  miracles  are  possible. 

Though  one  of  Berkeley’s  main  objects  was  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  very  thing  the  existence  of  which  Locke  took  for  granted,  viz. 
the  physical  world,  Professor  Kemp  Smith  is  obviously  right  in 
classing  Berkeley  along  with  Locke,  in  that  Berkeley,  though  he  may 
be  unconscious  of  it,  is  led  to  say  what  he  does  largely  by  considering 
the  physical  conditions  of  perception,  and  so  is  at  the  start  tacitly 
taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  very  physical  world  he  wants 
at  the  end  to  show  to  be  non-existent.  The  fact  to  be  emphasized  is 
not  so  much  that  his  theory  of  vision  really  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  physical  world,  whatever  Berkeley  may  say  or  think,  though 
this  is  true;  it  is  rather  that  in  the  opening  pages  he  really  lays  down 
as  obvious  to  anyone,  and  therefore  as  common  ground,  that  the 
objects  of  perception  are  ideas  or,  as  he  says,  ideas  actually  imprinted 
on  the  senses.  For  not  only  is  it  obvious  that  he  gets  this  from  Locke, 
but  if  we  ask  how  Berkeley  can  have  come  to  think  this  obvious,  we 
see  that  it  can  only  be  because  he,  just  as  much  as  Locke,  had  in 
mind  the  physical  processes  which  are  usually  held  to  explain  our 
perception.  If  he  had  simply  so  to  say  analysed  our  perception  and 
considered  what  at  least  people  think  they  perceive,  he  would  have 
had  to  say  that  exactly  the  opposite  was  obvious,  viz.  that  we  per- 
ceive things  and  not  ideas.  It  is  only  by  considering  how  perception 
comes  about  that  anyone  is  going  to  maintain  straight  off  and  as  a 
general  thesis  that  what  we  perceive  is  ideas.  And  Berkeley  betrays 
the  fact  that  he  is  doing  this  by  talking  of  ideas  imprinted  on  the 
senses.  In  other  words  his  procedure  is  one  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  philosophers — that  of  using  as  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment the  truth  of  the  very  view  which  it  is  the  precise  object  of  the 
argument  to  destroy.  It  is  like  trying  to  build  a building  so  heavy 
that  it  necessarily  breaks  the  foundations  on  which  it  is  built.  I say 
only  rather  like;  what  it  would  be  more  like  would  be  building  a 
house  of  stones  taken  from  the  foundations  on  which  you  build,  so 
that  as  the  building  goes  up  its  foundations  disappear  and  with  them 
the  house. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains,  ‘Can  Berkeley  be  refuted, 
and  if  so  how?’  For,  of  course,  to  point  out  that  his  view  presents  an 
extreme  paradox,  though  it  suggests  that  there  must  be  a refutation, 
is  not  itself  a refutation. 
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One  preliminary  remark  should  be  made  before  considering  this 
question.  Whether  Berkeley’s  conclusion  about  the  physical  world 
is  right  or  not,  his  argument  for  it  in  the  end  rests  on  his  contention 
that  the  primary  qualities  are  inseparable  from  the  secondary 
qualities,  and  so  must  be  dependent  on  the  mind  just  as  much 
as  the  secondary  qualities  are  universally  admitted  to  be.  Now 
whether  his  conclusion  that  the  primary  qualities  are  inseparable 
from  the  secondary  qualities  is  true  or  not,  his  reason  for  main- 
taining this  must  be  allowed  to  fail.  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  we 
must  think  of  a body  as  having  at  least  one  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, i.e.  either  as  coloured,  or  as  resisting  our  touch,  or  as  smelling, 
&c.  But  this  position,  even  if  tenable,  does  not  show  that  we  must 
think  of  a body  as  a something  having,  inter  alia , all  the  secondary 
qualities;  and  it  is  not  even  tenable.  For  conceding  as  it  does  that 
we  need  not  think  of  a body  as,  e.g.  coloured,  provided  that  we 
think  of  it  as  resisting  our  touch,  and  vice  versa,  it  implies  that  we 
think  of  any  given  secondary  quality  as  one  which  a body  can  be 
without,  and  if  we  think  this,  we  imply  that  a body  need  have  no 
secondary  quality  whatever,  since  the  lack  of  one  quality  cannot 
require  it  to  have  another  as  a substitute. 

II.  Seeing 

We  may  next  consider  the  case  of  seeing.  We  ordinarily  think 
of  what  we  see  as  being  a coloured  body,  or  more  accurately  the 
coloured  surface  of  a body.  And  here  it  seems  easier  to  maintain 

(1)  that  the  object  of  our  perception  is  a body,  because  what  we 
see,  unlike  what  we  hear  or  smell,  is  obviously  extended;  and 

(2)  that  the  secondary  quality  involved  in  our  perception,  viz. 
a colour,  is  really  a quality  of  the  body  seen,  because  unlike  a 
sound  or  a smell  it  is  bound  up  with  the  extension  of  the  body  seen. 
We  have,  however,  to  face  the  question,  ‘Can  we  sustain  these 
views?’  Consider  the  second  view  first. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  second  question  is  not,  as  Kant 
suggests  it  is,  ‘Is  a colour  a quality  which  what  we  see  has  only  as 
seen,  or,  as  we  might  say,  only  for  our  perception,  or  is  it  one  which 
it  has  whether  it  is  perceived,  i.e.  seen,  or  not?’  It  is  sheer  self-con- 
tradiction to  speak  of  a quality  of  something  as  possessed  by  it 
only  for  our  perception,  just  as  it  is  to  say  that  what  we  see  is 
coloured  to  us,  except  in  the  inaccurate  sense  of  ‘we  think  it 
coloured’.  If  a body  has  a colour  at  all  it  has  it  in  itself,  i.e.  inde- 
pendently of  us.  The  complement  to  saying  that  something,  or 
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that  a body  in  particular,  only  appears  coloured  to  us  is  to  say  that 
it  is  not  coloured  at  all.  And  if  we  think  that  what  we  call  the 
colour  of  a body  seen  depends  on  our  perception  we  imply  that  it 
is  not  a quality  of  the  body  at  all.  For  fallacies  parallel  to  that  of 
saying  a body  is  coloured  to  us  compare  (1)  the  statement  of  the 
relativist  that  the  velocity  of  light  relatively  to  different  observers 
moving  with  different  velocities  is  the  same,  and  (2)  Professor 
Kemp  Smith’s  statement  that  it  is  untrue  that  if  we  apprehend  real 
objects  in  sense  experience  (i.e.  perception)  we  must  apprehend 
them  in  their  intrinsic  absolute  nature.1  To  apprehend  something 
is  to  apprehend  it  in  its  intrinsic  absolute  nature. 

The  question  is  simply,  ‘Given  that  what  we  see  is  a body,  is  what 
we  call  its  colour  a quality  of  the  body,  or  is  it  something  depen- 
dent on  our  seeing  the  body  and  so  something  mental?’ 

Now  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  we  ordinarily  think  what 
we  call  the  colour  of  the  body  seen  a quality  of  the  body,  and,  indeed, 
one  which  persists  in  the  intervals  between  our  perceptions  of  the 
body,  and  that  in  doing  so  we  imply  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  our 
perception.  Suppose  we  allow  that  however  we  discover  it,  where 
rays  of  light  come  straight  from  certain  bodies  to  our  eyes  and 
produce  certain  changes  there  which  in  turn  lead  to  certain 
changes  in  the  brain,  we  see  the  bodies  and  see  them  situated  at 
the  distance  from  our  bodies  at  which  they  really  are,  lying  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  really  lie  and  presenting  such  an  appear- 
ance of  shape  and  size  as  these  bodies  must  present  if  seen  under 
conditions  of  perspective.  And  suppose  we  call  such  physical  con- 
ditions of  perception  and  the  corresponding  perception  normal. 
We  can,  of  course,  go  on  to  argue  that  where  the  conditions  are 
abnormal,  i.e.  where  the  rays  of  light  do  not  come  straight,  the 
bodies  will  not  be  seen  thus,  and  that  the  special  way  in  which  the 
rays  come  will  lead  to  our  seeing  the  bodies  at  certain  other  places 
and  as  having  certain  other  shapes  and  sizes,  which  would  be  pre- 
dictable from  the  way  in  which  the  rays  come,  if  we  knew  it.  And 
we  can  then  contend  that  examination  of  the  physical  conditions 
in  any  given  illusion  of  sight  explains  precisely  why  in  this  case  we 
see  the  body  exciting  the  rays  of  light  as  we  do. 

The  general  moral  therefore  seems  to  be  that  even  the  considera- 
tion of  normal  cases  of  seeing  drives  us  to  hold  that,  if  there  are 
such  things  as  bodies,  what  we  see  is  not  bodies  but  appearances 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

1 Prolegomena  to  an  Idealist  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  49. 
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The  next  question  is,  ‘Should  the  object  of  seeing,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  described  as  “an  appearance”?’  To  this  the  answer  seems 
to  have  to  be  ‘No’.  For  ‘an  appearance’  means  an  appearance  of 
something,  and  if  the  preceding  conclusions  are  right,  ‘of’  must 
mean  ‘due  to’  and  therefore  involves  inference,  whereas  prima  facie 
at  least  the  object  of  seeing,  to  opcu/xevov,  ought  like  the  object  of 
hearing  to  be  describable  by  itself  and  without  reference  to  some- 
thing the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from  it. 

But  if  so,  what  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  ‘What  do  we  see?’ 
The  only  answer  left  seems  to  be,  ‘Colours’.  Now  what  comments 
does  this  answer  suggest?  The  general  argument  may  be  stated 
thus.  If  we  see  bodies,  the  bodies  seen  must  be  bodies  whose 
character  in  detail  is  what  we  should  judge  it  to  be,  if  we  judged 
solely  from  the  appearance  they  present  to  us  in  being  seen;  for 
example,  when  we  are  said  to  be  seeing  the  moon  what  we  are 
seeing  must  be  a flat  disk  and  not  a sphere,  but  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  such  bodies  is  to  be  involved  in  contradiction  and 
therefore  we  do  not  see  bodies.  It  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  state- 
ment that  what  we  hear  is  sounds,  but  with  the  important  differ- 
ence that  colours,  unlike  sounds,  through  and  through  presuppose 
or  imply  space.  And  a fuller  answer  must  be  that  what  we  see  is 
extended  colours  in  certain  directions  and  at  certain  distances 
from  the  point  of  vision,  and  standing  in  certain  spatial  relations  of 
distance  and  direction  to  one  another.  This  answer  is  the  same 
as  that  which  we  in  ordinary  life  would  give,  with  ‘colours’  substi- 
tuted for  ‘bodies’.  It  would,  however,  have  to  be  added  that  the 
colours  seen,  like  the  sounds  heard,  are  also  seen,  or  at  least  per- 
ceived, in  certain  temporal  relations  to  one  another,  for  a colour 
like  a sound  can  only  have  a momentary  existence. 

Now  obviously  this  view  presents  great  paradoxes  or,  if  you  like, 
difficulties. 

1.  Can  we  rightly  speak  of  colours  as  extended  or  in  space,  and 
if  we  can,  do  we  not  imply  that  colours  have  the  properties  of 
bodies?  We  get  no  help  from  psychologists  and  others  like  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell1  who  distinguish  various  spaces  and  speak  of 
visual  space  (in  which  colours  are),  tactual  space,  perceptual 
space,  and  conceptual  or  physical  space  (in  which  bodies  are), 
and  of  your  space  of  touch  and  of  my  space  of  sight  in  the  sense  of 
the  special  space  which  you  and  I see  or  touch.  For  all  this  is  mere 
words.  After  all  there  can  be  only  one  space,  and  if  colours  are  in 

1 Problems  of  Philosophy,  pp.  45  ff. 
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space  they  are  in  this  one  space  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  space 
in  which  bodies  are,  if  there  are  bodies.  If  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  way  in  which  bodies  and  colours  are  in  space  we  say  that  the 
being  of  colours  is  to  appear  to  us  in  space,  this  seems  to  imply  that 
they  are  not  really  in  space.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  seems  the 
case,  we  see  somethings  and  these  somethings  are  certainly  in  a 
space,  if  they  are  not  bodies  they  cannot  be  anything  but  colours, 
and  if  so  colours  must  be  in  space. 

2.  What  are  we  to  say  to  be  ‘coloured’  ? The  answer  seems  to  have 
to  be  either  ‘certain  geometrical  surfaces’  or,  if  we  think  colours 
somehow  to  involve  thickness,  ‘certain  spaces’.  But  the  former 
answer  seems  to  refer  to  a geometrical  surface  as  if  it  were  the 
surface  of  a body,  and  the  latter  seems  to  refer  to  a space  as  if  it 
were  a body. 

Must  we,  however,  allow  that  anything  is  coloured?  The 
analogy  of  a noise  appears  to  help.  What  is  shrill  or  loud  is  a noise, 
but  while  shrillness  and  loudness  are  qualities  of  a noise  there 
seems  nothing  of  which  a noise  is  a quality.  Similarly,  may  it  not 
be  that  what  is  red  or  blue  is  a colour  and  that  nothing  is  coloured? 
If  so,  ‘a  colour’,  like  ‘a  sound’,  will  stand  for  a kind  of  something 
which,  though  not  a substance,  is  not  a quality  of  anything.  This 
line  of  argument  is  plausible  and  receives  linguistic  support  from 
the  fact  that,  while  we  have  only  adjectives  corresponding  to  kinds 
of  colour  (red,  blue,  &c.),  we  have  only  a substantive  for  the  genus, 
viz.  colour,  and  the  corresponding  adjective,  viz.  coloured,  has 
to  be  coined  from  it. 

3.  It  has  to  be  allowed  that  if  what  we  see  is  a colour  we  do  not 
see  a movement.  For  a colour  cannot  change  its  place.  A change 
is  a change  of  state  of  something  that  is  identical  throughout  the 
change;  and  that  something  must  be  a thing  or  substance,  which 
a colour  is  not. 

It  has,  however,  to  be  allowed  that  even  if  we  think  we  see 
bodies  it  cannot  possibly  be  true  that  we  really  see  bodies  moving. 
No  doubt  there  is  a process  we  go  through  which  we  should 
describe  as  seeing  drifting  clouds  pass  in  front  of  the  stationary 
moon,  and  again  another  which  we  should  describe  as  seeing  the 
moon  pass  behind  stationary  clouds,  but  in  either  case  we  cannot 
possibly  be  really  seeing  what  we  say,  and  at  the  time  think,  we 
see.  For  even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  on  a given  occasion  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  go  through  either  of  these  processes  at  will,  and 
that  we  cannot  both  be  really  seeing  the  clouds  move  and  seeing  the 
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moon  move — for  only  one  can  really  be  moving — we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  sustain  the  view  that  we  can  really  see  a body  move.  For 
suppose  two  processes,  one  in  which  the  moon  is  falling  rapidly 
towards  the  earth,  which  is  stationary,  and  the  other  in  which  the 
moon  is  stationary  and  the  earth  approaching  it  at  the  same  speed. 
And  suppose  that  we  on  the  earth  had  our  eyes  turned  towards  the 
moon  and  that  we  thought  we  really  saw  the  moon,  we  should  have 
to  allow  that  in  the  second  case  we  saw  the  moon  moving  towards 
the  earth  just  as  much  as  we  saw  this  in  the  first  case,  and  yet  we 
could  not  really  have  seen  it  because  there  was  no  moving  moon 
to  be  seen.  The  fact  must  be  that  though  there  is  a process  the 
character  of  which  we  can  in  the  first  instance  only  describe  by 
saying  that  in  it  we  see  a certain  body  move,  yet  the  process  must 
be  one  in  which  we  are,  as  we  say,  under  an  illusion — and  which 
includes  what  for  lack  of  better  phrases  we  have  to  call  taking,  i.e. 
mistaking,  what  we  see  for  something  else,  or  thinking  of  it  untruly 
as  something  which  it  is  not. 

4.  There  are  other  difficulties.  Has  a colour  thickness  or  not? 
If  a colour  is  at  a place,  (<2)  how  is  it  that  in  certain  cases  we  cannot 
judge  how  far  off  it  is,  if  we  must  perceive  it  as  it  is?  (b)  How  can, 
as  must  be  the  case  on  this  view,  the  colours  which  we  see  be  in  the 
same  place  as  certain  colours  seen  by  others  and  as  certain  bodies? 
And  (c)  how  is  it  that  you  and  I cannot  literally  see  the  same 
colour?  This  difficulty  will,  however,  disappear  if  we  can  maintain 
that  the  unit  fact  is  that  of  seeing  certain  colours  in  certain  places 
in  certain  directions. 

5.  If  we  are  to  maintain  that  what  is  seen  is  really  shaped  and 
placed  colours,  we  have  to  account  for  what  we  should  naturally 
describe  as  our  thinking  in  our  ordinary  uncritical  state  that  we 
are  seeing  coloured  bodies.  And  to  account  for  this  seems  difficult. 
For  thinking  this  seems  to  consist  in  making  a mistake  about  the 
character  of  what  we  see,  and  prima  facie  to  do  this  seems  impos- 
sible, just  as  it  seems  impossible  to  make  a mistake  about  what  we 
feel,  viz.  a pain  or  a pleasure,  or  about  what  we  hear,  viz.  a noise. 
And,  it  may  be  noted,  provided  we  rule  out  bodies,  a similar  diffi- 
culty will  arise  whatever  other  answer  we  give  to  the  question, 
‘What  do  we  see?’  The  precise  nature  of  the  difficulty  should  be 
noted.  It  is  not  to  account  for  what  would  have  to  be  called  ‘mis- 
seeing’  and  so  ‘mis-perceiving’  something,  i.e.  mis-seeing  a colour 
as  a body,  but  to  account  for  our  misapprehending  what  we  see. 
If  we  were  trying  to  do  the  former  we  should  be  implying  that 
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perceiving,  and  seeing  in  particular,  was  a form  of  knowing  some- 
thing and  that  that  was  why  it  would  be  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  account  for  our  mis-seeing  something.  But  perceiving, 
though  it  is  no  doubt  related  to  knowing,  or  at  least  to  knowing 
certain  things,  cannot  be  itself  a species  of  knowing. 

‘Perceiving’  is  a word  used  for  a genus  of  which  hearing,  seeing, 
smelling,  &c.,  are  species.  And  we  are  apt  to  think  of  what  is 
so  called  as  a particular  form  of  knowing,  e.g.  of  hearing  a noise  as 
a form  of  knowing  that  noise,  to  be  distinguished,  for  example, 
from  remembering  a noise  or  inferring  the  existence  of  a noise. 
In  the  same  way,  we  are  apt  to  think  in  ordinary  life  that  what  we 
call  seeing  a certain  wall  is  knowing  it,  and  knowing  it  in  a way 
to  be  distinguished  from  inferring  its  existence  from  our  knowledge 
of  something  else  that  we  know.  But  this  cannot  really  be  so.  For 
it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  knowing  something  that  the  existence 
of  the  thing  known  is  independent  of  its  being  known;  otherwise 
what  we  call  knowing  something  would  simply  not  be  knowing  it; 
and  when  the  idealist  maintains  that  the  world  which  we  want  to 
know  depends  on  some  mind,  whether  our  mind  or  not,  he  must, 
to  be  successful,  make  out  that  the  dependence  consists  in  some- 
thing other  than  its  being  known  by  that  mind.  Now  anyone  will 
have  to  allow  that  at  least  part  of  what  we  perceive  consists  of 
colours,  sounds,  &c.,  and  for  the  reason  given  we  have  to  allow 
that  these  depend  on  the  seeing  or  hearing  them  as  the  case  may 
be.  Hence,  the  seeing,  hearing  them,  &c.,  cannot  be  knowing  them, 
and  we  have  to  distinguish  the  knowing  something  which  we  per- 
ceive from  the  perceiving  it,  even  if  we  allow,  as  it  seems  easy  to  do, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  something  without  knowing  or 
apprehending  that  which  we  perceive.  Thus,  however  closely  we 
think  them  related,  we  have  to  distinguish  our  apprehending  a 
sound  which  we  hear  from  our  hearing  it  (cf.  feeling  a pain  and 
apprehending  a pain).  If  this  is  right  the  difficulty  is  really  not  as 
to  how  we  can  mis-perceive  something,  i.e.  in  perceiving  be  in  error, 
but  as  to  how  we  can  make  a mistake  about  what  we  perceive. 

Here  there  are  three  considerations  which  appear  to  lighten  the 
difficulty. 

i.  When,  for  example,  our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
hall  and  we  are  in  that  state  which  would  be  usually  described  as 
Blinking  we  see  a flat  coloured  body,  if  we  were  asked,  ‘How  do  we 
come  to  think  so?’,  we  should  answer,  ‘By  analysing  the  nature  of 
what  we  were  seeing’.  But  if  we  were  asked,  ‘Did  you  really  see  a flat 
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coloured  body,  or  only  the  flat  coloured  surface  of  a body?’,  we 
should  have  to  answer,  ‘The  latter’.  But  we  should  probably  add 
that  the  difference  is  unimportant,  since  even  if  we  do  not  see  the 
body,  though  we  do  not  know  its  existence  in  virtue  of  its  being 
something  we  see,  we  do  so  in  virtue  of  its  being  something  the 
existence  of  which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  something  which  we 
do  see,  since  we  know  that  the  coloured  surface  must  be  the  surface 
of  a body. 

We  may,  however,  be  forced  to  carry  this  process  one  step 
farther,  by  being  asked,  ‘Did  you  really  see  the  flat  coloured  surface  of 
a body,  or  only  the  colour  of  a flat  surface  of  a body?’  For  it  looks 
as  though,  if  pressed,  we  should  have  to  allow  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, what  we  see  is  the  colour  of  the  surface  and  not  the  surface, 
though  we  might  add  as  before  and  for  a similar  reason  that  the 
difference  is  not  important.  And  if  we  were  to  allow  this,  we  should, 
of  course,  be  allowing  that  although  we  are  apprehending,  and 
necessarily  apprehending,  the  surface  of  a body  and  indeed  a body, 
along  with  apprehending  something  which  we  are  seeing,  viz. 
a certain  colour,  yet  we  are  not  seeing  a body  or  even  its  surface. 

Suppose  next  that  we  become  convinced  for  the  reasons  already 
given  that  a colour  is  not  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  a body  or, 
indeed,  of  anything,  we  should  then  have  to  allow  that  we  were 
mistaken  in  speaking  of  apprehending  a certain  colour  as  the 
colour  of  the  surface  of  a body,  and  we  should  therefore  have  to 
substitute  ‘thinking’  for  ‘apprehending’.  We  should  have  to  say 
that  when  we  saw  a certain  colour  we  apprehended  that  colour 
and  in  doing  so  thought  of  it  untruly  as  the  colour  of  the  surface 
of  a body,  and  if  so,  we  should  have  to  allow  that  the  state  called 
thinking  that  what  we  saw  was  a body,  was  really  mis-called  that, 
and  that  it  really  consisted  in  thinking  of  that  colour  which  we  see 
and  which  along  with  seeing  it  we  apprehend  as  the  colour  of  a 
body.  And  if  we  could  sustain  this  statement  we  could  at  least 
remove  the  original  source  of  the  difficulty,  ‘How  can  we  make 
a mistake  about  the  character  of  what  we  seeV  For  we  should  be 
maintaining  that  our  mistake  was  not  about  what  we  saw  but 
about  what  was  necessitated  by  what  we  saw.  Instead  of  having 
been  thinking  that  we  saw  what  we  did  not,  we  should  on  this 
view  really  have  been  thinking  that  what  we  saw  implied  some- 
thing which  it  did  not.  And  it  looks  as  though  this  is  so,  i.e.  as 
though,  for  example,  when  we  are  said  to  be  ‘thinking  we  see  a flat 
wall’  (not  ‘ seeing  one’ — which  cannot  be  right)  what  we  are  really 
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doing  is  apprehending  certain  colours  which  we  are  seeing,  and  in 
doing  so  thinking  that  they  imply  or  are  the  colours  of  a wall. 

The  difficulty  has  now  become  modified  to  the  difficulty,  ‘How 
do  we  come  to  make  the  mistake  in  particular  cases  of  thinking 
that  the  colour  we  see  is  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  a body?’  Here 
the  second  and  third  considerations  come  in. 

2.  The  second  is  that  if,  believing  that  we  see  colours,  we 
analyse  the  colours  seen  in  any  given  case,  we  have  to  allow  that 
they  are  identical  in  character  (N.B.  not  in  appearance)  with  the 
appearance  which  a certain  coloured  body  would  present  if  there 
were  such  a body  and  we  saw  it.  This  reflection  at  least  gets  us  to 
the  position  of  recognizing  that  if  we  were  doubtful  whether  a 
colour  was  the  colour  of  a body  or  not,  we  could  not,  by  analysing 
what  we  saw,  decide  whether  what  we  saw  was  just  colour  or 
whether  it  was  the  colour  of  a body.  But,  of  course,  this  reflection 
does  not  explain  why  in  fact  at  early  stages  we  think  of  the  colour 
as  colour  of  bodies  and  not  as  just  colour. 

3.  And  here  the  third  consideration  seems  to  come  in,  viz.  that 
we  do  in  fact,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  seem  to  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  coming  to  think  that  any  of  the  so-called 
secondary  qualities  depend  on  us,  i.e.  on  our  perception;  if  this  is 
so,  it  will  be  natural  that,  since  colours  through  and  through  some- 
how involve  extension,  we  at  first  think  of  the  colours  we  see  as 
colours  of  bodies;  for  their  independence  of  us  seems  to  require 
this. 


III.  Touching 

Before,  however,  we  consider  this  problem  further  we  should 
consider  perception  by  touch.  What,  of  course,  we  should  like  to  be 
able  to  do  is  to  show  that  at  any  rate  in  this  case  we  do  perceive 
bodies.  (This  seems  specially  important  because  in  the  case  of  sight 
we  have  had  to  abandon  the  view  that  we  perceive  bodies.)  More- 
over, if  we  can  do  this,  we  can  show  that  if  colours  are  the  objects 
of  seeing,  our  perception  of  colours  forms  a guide  to  the  existence 
of  corresponding  bodies.  For  plainly  if  we  perceive  colours  we 
perceive  them  in  certain  spatial  relations  to  what  we  perceive  by 
touch,  and  if  the  latter  is  a body  we  can  infer  from  these  relations 
what  bodies  in  particular  are  required,  to  give  rise  to  these  colours. 

At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a question  of  language. 
The  questions  so  far  asked  have  been,  ‘What  do  we  smell,  taste, 
hear,  and  see?’  What  is  the  parallel  question  here?  The  verbal  form, 
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‘What  do  we  touch?’,  where  the  word  touch  indicates  the  specific 
character  of  the  perception,  tacitly  begs  the  question,  since  only  a 
body  can  be  touched;  and  further,  since  ‘touching’  means  touching 
with  a part  of  our  own  body,  the  question  thus  formulated,  viz. 
‘What  body  do  we  perceive  to  be  in  contact  with  our  body?’, 
presupposes  that  we  already  know  the  existence  of  our  own  body, 
whereas  our  real  task  is  to  convince  ourselves  that  there  are  such 
things  as  bodies,  including  our  own — and  so  far  this  has  not  been 
done. 

Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  real  substitute  for  the  word 
‘touch’.  Still,  if  we  have  to  pitch  on  a word,  it  has  to  be  ‘feel’,  and 
the  question  must  be,  ‘What  do  we  feel?’,  or,  ‘Is  what  we  feel  a 
body?’  This  is  the  form  of  the  question  which  I shall  normally  use. 

Plainly,  however,  ‘feel’  is  not  wholly  appropriate.  For  though 
when  in  the  dark  we  can  say  quite  naturally,  ‘We  feel  the  floor  or 
the  arms  of  a chair’,  we  also  say,  ‘We  feel  a certain  pain’;  and  yet 
we  know  that  in  the  latter  case  what  we  are  describing  is  very 
different.  Still  it  is  significant  that  we  can  use  the  word  feel,  which 
we  naturally  associate  with  pleasure  and  pain,  in  connexion  with 
touch,  and  yet  should  not  use  it  in  connexion  with  seeing  or  hearing. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  we  speak  of  a sense  of 
touch  and  of  perceiving  by  touching  does  at  least  suggest  that  here 
at  least  our  perception  of  bodies  other  than  our  own,  if  there  is 
such  a thing,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  our  own  body,  if  there  is 
such  a thing,  in  a way  in  which  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  perceptions 
of  other  kinds.  No  doubt  when  we  see,  we  often,  and  perhaps 
normally,  are  aware,  as  we  should  say,  of  our  eyes  (though  we 
should  hardly  make  the  corresponding  statement  in  the  case  of 
hearing).  But  sometimes  we  should  say  we  saw  or  heard  without 
being  aware  of  our  eyes  or  ears  at  all.  Yet  in  the  case  of  touch  it 
seems  prima  facie  impossible  to  be,  as  we  should  say,  aware  of  some- 
thing by  touch  without  being  aware,  as  we  say,  of  some  part  of  our 
body  as  touching  it. 

Now  instances  of  what  we  will  call  touching  or  feeling  something 
seem,  at  any  rate  at  first,  to  give  us  what  we  have  been  wanting. 
Suppose  ourselves,  as  we  say,  feeling  about  with  our  hands  in  the 
dark.  (We  must  use  ordinary  language  to  indicate  the  kind  of  pro- 
cess referred  to,  whether  in  the  end  we  can  defend  it  or  not.)  We 
may,  as  we  say,  catch  hold  of  something  and  feel  over  it,  and,  as  a 
result,  describe  it  as  a hard,  smooth,  cube-shaped  body  about  two 
feet  off  and  to  our  right.  It  seems  natural  to  say  of  this  process  that 
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in  it  we  become  aware  not  only  of  certain  feelings  (e.g.  warmth  or 
cold,  and  resistance)  and  of  certain  sensations  which  we  associate 
with  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  but  also  of  something  which  has  a cer- 
tain shape,  which  occupies  a certain  space,  and  resists  our  attempts 
either  to  move  or  to  compress  it.  And,  as  Reid  insisted,  the  hard- 
ness which  we  should  say  that  what  we  feel  possesses  is  something 
quite  different  from  any  sensation  or  feeling.  We  think  both  of  it 
and  of  the  shape  as  essentially  not  a feeling  but  a quality  of  some- 
thing which  occupies  a certain  space. 

Further,  our  line  of  thought  can  be  continued  quite  naturally 
thus:  Here  in  this  process  at  least  we  have  without  any  doubt 
become  aware,  and  aware  by  way  of  perception,  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a body.  For  here  in  touching,  as  distinct  from  seeing, 
we  can  only  think  of  the  object  of  our  perception  as  not  only  some- 
thing which  occupies  a place  close  to  our  body  but  also  as  some- 
thing which  prevents  our  body  from  occupying  it.  We  naturally 
say  that  we  actually  feel  the  surface  of  a certain  body;  its  smooth- 
ness, its  shape,  and  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  our  hand  when 
we  press  it.  So  confident  are  we  of  this  that  we  ordinarily  regard 
such  perception  as  affording  an  adequate  test  of  the  truth  of  our 
interpretation  of  what  we  see.  Thus  if  we  are  looking  through  a 
prism  and  doubt  whedier  the  body  which  we  think  gives  rise  to  a 
certain  colour  is  where  from  the  colour  we  should  judge  it  to  be, 
we  naturally  put  out  our  hand  in  the  appropriate  direction  to  see 
if  we  can  feel  such  a body  in  the  place  expected. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  we  can  be  sure  of  is  the  feelings  and 
sensations  which  we  have  and  the  spatial  and  temporal  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  that  really  we  only  con- 
jecturally  infer  the  existence  of  the  body  said  to  be  felt.  But  plainly 
I do  not  infer  the  existence  of  the  body  which  I am  said  to  feel 
from  the  feeling  of  resistance  and  sensations  which  I have.  For  it  is 
not  as  though  I felt  that  I could  not  move  my  arm  out  farther  and 
inferred  that  there  must  be  another  body  opposing  my  arm  or 
hand,  as  might  happen  if  my  hand  were  strongly  electrified  and  I 
tried  to  place  it  in  contact  with  some  other  body  strongly  and 
similarly  electrified.  In  such  a case  we  should,  of  course,  feel  no 
contact  but  should  infer  that  some  other  body  was  repelling  our 
hand.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  in  question  I should  say  that  I 
actually  feel  the  body  which  is  resisting  my  effort.  Again,  it  is  not  as 
though  I felt  the  shape  of  my  fingers  when  pressed  against  the  body 
and  inferred  that  there  was  a body  of  corresponding  shape  pressing 
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my  fingers.  The  natural  statement  is  that  I feel  the  surface  of  the 
body,  so  much  so  that  in  the  process  we  need  hardly  be  aware,  as 
we  say,  of  our  fingers  at  all.  Hence  it  might  be  said  that  the  shape 
or  hardness  of  a body  of  which  we  become  aware,  though  totally 
unlike  any  feeling  we  have,  is  something  the  apprehension  of  which 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  our  feelings  when,  as  we  say,  we  pass 
our  hand  over  the  body,  and  that  therefore  its  reality  can  no  more 
be  denied  than  that  of  the  feelings.  Hence,  it  might  be  said  that  we 
have  here  an  effective  argumentum  ad  hominem  against  Berkeley  and 
that  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  devote  more  attention  to  touch- 
ing as  opposed  to  seeing. 

To  realize  the  nature  of  this  view  better,  consider  Reid’s  view. 
Reid  first  urges  that  while  by  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  palate  we  per- 
ceive only  single  qualities,  and  those  secondary,  by  touch  we  per- 
ceive a variety,  of  which  the  chief  are  heat  and  cold,  hardness  and 
softness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  figure,  solidity,  and  motion. 
Allowing  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  secondary  qualities,  he  urges 
that  we  mean  by  the  other  terms  definite  real  qualities  of  bodies 
which  neither  are  nor  are  like  sensations.  In  particular,  by  hardness 
we  mean  the  cohesiveness  of  the  parts  of  a body,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  cannot  easily  be  made  to  change  its  shape.  He  then  maintains  that 
the  feelings  which  we  have  when,  for  example,  we  move  our  hand 
along  a table,  are  a natural  sign  of  these  qualities  and  immediately 
suggest  them  to  us.  ‘When  I move  my  hand  along  the  table,  the 
feeling  is  so  simple  that  I find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  into  things 
of  different  natures;  yet,  it  immediately  suggests  hardness,  smooth- 
ness, extension,  and  motion — things  of  very  different  natures,  and 
all  of  them  as  distinctly  understood  as  the  feeling  which  suggests 
them.’1  And  Reid  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
ideas  of  those  qualities  is  a sufficient  refutation  of  the  ‘ideal’  or 
‘idea’  theory,  since  these  ideas  cannot  possibly  be  ideas  either  of 
sensation  or  of  reflection. 

Now  we  naturally  ask  what  Reid  means  by  a natural  sign,  and 
what  right  he  has  to  speak  of  sensations  suggesting  certain  qualities. 

Reid1  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  natural  signs.  (1)  Where  the 
connexion  between  sign  and  thing  signified  is  learned  by  experi- 
ence, of  which  any  causal  connexion  would  be  an  instance;  for 
example,  we  might  say  a mackerel  sky  is  a sign  of  coming  wind  (the 
instance  is  not  Reid’s),  white  frost  on  the  ground  is  a sign  of  frost 
in  the  preceding  night.  (2)  Where  the  connexion  is  discovered  by 

1 Reid,  ed.  Hamilton,  i.  123-4. 
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us  without  reasoning  or  experience.  ‘An  infant  may  be  put  into  a 
fright  by  an  angry  countenance’,  i.e.  a certain  facial  expression  is  a 
sign  of  anger.  (3)  ‘A  third  class  of  natural  signs  comprehends  those 
which,  though  we  never  before  had  any  notion  or  conception  of 
the  thing  signified,  do  suggest  it,  or  conjure  it  up,  as  it  were,  by  a 
natural  kind  of  magic  and  at  once  give  us  a conception  and  create 
a belief  of  it.’1  For  instance,  our  sensations  suggest  to  us  a sentient 
being  or  mind  to  which  they  belong,  which  remains  the  same, 
though  its  sensations  are  transient.  And  according  to  Reid  the 
appropriate  sensations  are  natural  signs  of  hardness,  smoothness, 
&c.,  in  the  third  sense. 

Now  plainly  if  the  existence  of  a particular  reality  of  one  kind  is 
to  act  as  a sign  of,  or  to  suggest  to  us  the  existence  of,  that  of  another, 
we  must  already  have  knowledge  of  realities  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
have  it  independently  of  knowledge  of  realities  of  the  former  kind. 
Unless  I already  had  independent  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
strong  wind,  a mackerel  sky  could  not  suggest  to  me  or  be  a sign 
of  a strong  wind.  Hence  Reid’s  third  class  cannot  in  any  proper 
sense  of  ‘sign’  and  ‘suggest’  be  a class  of  signs  or  of  things  which 
suggest  something.  And  if  we  argue  solely  from  his  instance,  we 
should  conclude  that  here  he  wrongly  uses  the  phrase  ‘a  sign’  to 
mean  something  which  implies  or  presupposes  something  else,  and 
apprehension  of  which  is  therefore  inseparable  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  something  else.  If  this  were  his  meaning  and  he  could 
make  it  good  in  the  case  of  sensations  of  touch,  he  would  infallibly 
have  refuted  his  ideal  theory  opponents  and  established  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies.  For  he  would  have  shown  that  the  reality  of  bodies 
was  involved  in  the  reality  of  certain  sensations,  the  existence  of 
which  neither  his  opponents  nor  anyone  else  would  deny. 

But  this  is  not  Reid’s  meaning;  for  he  is  at  pains  to  assert  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.2 

‘No  man  can  give  a reason,  why  the  vibration  of  a body  might  not  have 
given  the  sensation  of  smelling,  and  the  effluvia  of  bodies  affected  our 
hearing,  if  it  had  so  pleased  our  Maker.  . . . Nor  can  any  man  shew,  by 
any  good  argument,  that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have  been  as  they 
are,  though  no  body,  nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existed.’  We  cannot 
‘by  any  rules  of  reasoning’  infer  hardness  from  a certain  sensation  of 
touch.  How  then  do  we  come  by  our  conception  of  and  belief  in  hardness? 
It  is  neither  self-evident  nor  capable  of  proof  that  a sensation  of  touch 
‘could  not  be  felt,  unless  such  a quality  of  bodies  existed. ...  I see  nothing 

1 Reid,  i.  121-2.  2 Ibid.,  120-1. 
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left,  but  to  conclude,  that,  by  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution, 
a certain  sensation  of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception  of 
hardness,  and  creates  the  belief  of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  sensa- 
tion is  a natural  sign  of  hardness’. 

Now  this,  of  course,  will  not  do. 

1.  As  a mere  matter  of  terminology  Reid  has  here  no  right  to 
use  the  word  ‘suggest’  or  ‘sign’,  for  ex  hypothesi  the  thing  said  to  be 
signified  or  suggested  is  not  known  independently  of  the  sign  (cf. 
Mill  and  the  idea  of  perfectly  straight  lines),  and  this  use  is  mis- 
leading because  it  suggests  that  something  is  an  explanation  which 
is  no  explanation.  For  example,  if  we  say  the  sight  of  a mackerel 
sky  suggests  to  us  the  coming  of  wind,  the  sight  of  a mackerel  sky 
is  meant  to,  and  does,  explain  how  we  come  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a wind. 

2.  Plainly  nothing  is  explained.  All  that  is  really  stated  is  that 
we  are  so  made  as  to  have  a certain  belief  when  we  have  certain 
sensations,  but  avowedly  the  existence  of  the  sensations  does  not 
make  intelligible  to  us  how  it  is  that  we  have  the  belief. 

What  is  of  value  in  Reid’s  account  is  his  insistence  upon  the  fact 
that  in  certain  circumstances  we  do  have  a belief  in  the  existence 
of  certain  bodies  and  that  the  belief  is  one  which  on,  say,  Locke’s 
view  we  could  never  have. 

In  the  light  of  this  criticism  of  Reid’s  view,  how  precisely  should 
the  view  first  put  forward  be  stated  if  it  is  to  avoid  this  criticism? 
What  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  is  that  what  Reid  calls  sensations 
are  wholly  inseparable  from,  and  inapprehensible  except  as  ele- 
ments in,  a particular  kind  of  apprehension,  viz.  a form  of  perception 
of  which  the  object  is  a body  or  bodies  in  conjunction. 

Now  first  of  all  consider  a hypothetical  analogy  in  the  case  of 
sight.  Suppose  it  were  true  that  we  saw  bodies ; then  we  should  have 
to  allow  that  we  only  saw  them  under  perspective  conditions,  and 
where  in  a particular  process  of  perception  we,  as  we  should  say, 
became  aware  of  the  shape  of  a body  by  walking  round  it  and 
seeing  it  from  various  positions,  we  should  necessarily  distinguish 
between  the  successive  appearances  which  it  presented  to  us  and 
its  actual  shape,  and  regard  the  former  as  belonging  to  our  side 
of  the  process  of  perceiving  the  body,  and  the  latter  as  belonging 
to  the  side  of  the  body.  But  though  we  should  thus  distinguish  the 
two  and  never  confuse  them,  we  should  not  regard  the  former  as 
possible  or  as  apprehensible  apart  from  the  latter.  They  would  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  elements  involved  in  our  perception  of  the  body. 
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Now  can  we  not  maintain  a parallel  position  in  the  case  of 
touch,  with  the  difference  that  in  this  case  we  want  to  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  true,  i.e.  that  in  this  case  we  do  feel  bodies ? In  the 
case  of  vision  the  distinction  between  the  appearances  which  a 
body  presents  and  its  actual  shape  presupposes  and  is  bound  up 
with  the  fact  that  we  see  as  if  from  a particular  point  in  space,  and 
this  again  we  should  say  we  believe  to  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  certain  processes  in  the  eye  are  somehow  a condition  of  vision. 
So  it  may  be  said,  in  the  case  of  feeling,  that  perception  may 
involve  some  distinction  between  what  belongs  to  the  body  which 
we  perceive  and  what  belongs  to  us  in  the  process  of  perceiving  it, 
in  that  somehow  the  perception  of  a body  is  bound  up  with 
physical  contact  of  the  body  with  a portion  of  our  body,  and  this  in 
turn  may  involve  certain  subjective  feelings  connected  with  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  perception  of  our  body. 

Now  try  to  work  the  parallel.  Suppose  that  the  physical  process 
takes  place  which  we  normally  describe  as  passing  our  hand  over 
a small  body  (say  an  apple)  in  the  dark;  can  we  not  say  that  by  a 
successive  process  we  feel,  i.e.  perceive  with  the  peculiar  kind  of 
perception  which  is  feeling,  our  hand  passing  over  a body  of  a 
certain  shape  and  hardness  in  a certain  place,  and  that  though  in 
this  process  we  distinguish  certain  feelings  which  we  have  from  the 
shape  and  hardness  of  the  body,  the  feelings  are  wholly  inseparable 
from  the  whole  process  and  in  particular  from  the  shape  and  hard- 
ness perceived  and  can  only  be  apprehended  as  elements  in  it;  i.e. 
that  what  Reid  describes  as  sensations,  and  speaks  of  as  though 
they  had  a nature  of  their  own  apart  from  the  process  of  percep- 
tion, are  really  elements  in  it?  On  this  view,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
sight,  the  body’s  successively  presenting  such  and  such  an  appear- 
ance would  not  be  the  shape  or  knowledge  of  the  shape  acquired 
in  the  process  of  perception,  but  an  element  recognized  to  be 
essential  in  the  perceptive  process  of  acquiring  the  knowledge,  so 
what  we  might  call  the  sensations  of  touch  and  feelings  of  resistance 
would  not  be  the  shape  and  hardness  or  the  knowledge  of  it  but  an 
element  essential,  and  recognized  to  be  essential,  to  the  perceptive 
process  by  which  we  came  to  perceive  the  shape  and  hardness  of 
the  apple. 

On  this  view  the  unit  fact  would  be  the  whole  process  of  per- 
ceiving the  shape  and  hardness  and  position  of  the  body,  within 
which  we  could  distinguish , though  not  separate,  the  feeling  from 
the  shape,  &c.,  of  the  apprehended  objective  elements;  whereas, 
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as  Reid  describes  the  facts,  they  are  so  to  say  two  unit  facts,  unac- 
countably related,  the  existence  of  certain  feelings  and  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  ideas  (of  hardness,  &c.).  And  whereas  Reid  really 
implies  that  what  he  calls  sensations  are  objects  of  sensation  which 
are  separably  perceivable,  apart  from  the  perception  of  something 
physical — since  on  his  view  there  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  sensations  which  implies  anything  physical — on  this  view 
what  he  calls  sensations  (which  would  better  be  called  feelings) 
would  not  be  objects  of  perception  but  realities  included  or 
involved  in  the  subjective  side  of  the  perception  of  something 
physical.  And  the  view  seems  at  least  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
process  of  feeling  a body.  But  if  we  are  to  accept  such  a view  we 
have  to  ask  whether  it  presents  any  difficulties.  And  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  are  difficulties,  and  difficulties  parallel  to 
those  which  can  be  raised  about  seeing  on  the  view  that  what  we 
see  is  bodies.  The  difficulties  are  all  forms  of  the  objection  that  if 
in  the  case  of  what  I have  been  calling  feeling  what  we  perceive 
is  a body,  or  more  accurately  a body  in  relation  to  some  part  of 
our  own  body,  mistake  would  be,  and  yet  is  not  in  fact,  impossible. 
Illusions,  we  should  commonly  say,  are  both  much  less  frequent 
and  much  less  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  touch  than  in  the  case  of 
sight.  But  still  they  do  exist;  take  Aristotle’s  case  of  the  crossed 
fingers  holding  a thin  stick — our  feeling  is  as  though  we  were 
passing  our  fingers  along  the  inner  surfaces  of  two  sticks. 

A conclusion  similar  to  that  drawn  in  the  case  of  sight  seems 
inevitable,  viz.,  that  though  in  our  everyday  consciousness  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  we  actually  feel  bodies  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  perceive  them  by  touch,  we  are  really  mistaken.  Nevertheless, 
the  task  of  supplying  an  alternative  answer  to  the  question,  ‘What 
do  we  perceive?’  is  even  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  feeling  than  it 
is  in  that  of  seeing.  If  we  do  not  feel  bodies  standing  in  certain 
relations  to  one  another  in  space,  what  do  we  feel?  The  only 
answer  possible  seems  to  be  that  we  perceive  certain  feelings  of 
resistance  spatially  and  temporally  related  to  one  another;  and 
this  seems  grotesquely  artificial. 

IV 

Suppose  we  look  for  a process  of  perception  which  would  in  fact 
lead  us  to  make  a prediction  about  the  next  process,  and  then  ask 
what  in  it  would  lead  us  to  make  the  prediction,  and  also  what,  if 
we  answered  by  referring  to  a certain  coherence,  we  should  mean 
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by  ‘coherence’.  Suppose  we  have  done  what  would  usually  be 
described  as  going  through  the  process  of  seeing  a boat  go  down 
the  upper  reach  of  a river,  and  at  a certain  moment  we  ask  our- 
selves, ‘What  process  are  we  likely  to  go  through  next?’  We  should 
answer,  ‘That  which  would  be  described  as  seeing  the  boat  go  down 
the  lower  reach’.  If  we  then  asked  what  led  us  to  make  the  predic- 
tion, we  should  answer,  ‘Our  belief  that  a process  of  the  kind  called 
seeing  a boat  go  down  one  portion  of  a stream  necessitates  that  its 
successor  will  be  one  of  the  kind  called  seeing  such  a boat  go  down 
the  next  part  of  the  stream’.  And  we  might  express  this  as  our 
belief  that  there  is  a coherence  between  the  two  kinds  of  process, 
or  that  they  are  coherent,  and  if  so,  that  to  which  we  should  be 
applying  the  term  coherent  would  be  two  kinds  of  process  of  percep- 
tion, and  we  should  mean  by  their  coherence  the  fact  that  a pro- 
cess of  the  one  kind  necessitates  by  its  nature  that  its  successor 
should  be  a process  of  the  second  kind.  Now  here  for  us  who  are 
trying  to  refute  Berkeley  there  are  two  main  things  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  predicting,  whether  successful  or  not,  requires  just  such 
a belief  in  the  existence  of  a necessary  succession  between  a per- 
ceptive process  of  one  definite  kind  and  one  of  another  definite 
kind  as  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of.  For  Berkeley  held  not 
only  that  no  idea  of  sense  of  one  kind  required  to  be  followed  by 
another  of  another  kind  but  also  that  we  did  not  even  believe 
untruly  that  it  did.  For  such  a belief  he  substituted  mere  knowledge 
of  constant  succession  of  past  instances. 

2.  The  connexion  or  coherence,  belief  in  which  underlies  the 
prediction  which  we  actually  make,  is  essentially  indirect,  and  its 
connecting  links  are  physical  processes  of  certain  kinds.  What  we 
believe  is  not  that  what  we  call  seeing  a boat  move  down  one  part 
of  a stream  directly  requires  that  the  next  perceptive  process  be 
one  which  we  should  call  seeing  it  move  down  a lower  part,  but 
that  it  directly  requires  as  its  cause  a boat  moving  in  a certain  way 
which  excites  our  eyes  and  thence  some  portion  of  our  brain  and 
thence  our  mind,  that  the  boat’s  moving  thus  in  turn  requires  as 
its  successor  the  motion  of  the  boat  in  a certain  other  way  which 
also  excites  our  eyes  and  brain  in  a different  way,  and  that  such 
excitement  of  our  brain  in  turn  requires  as  its  effect  what  we  call 
the  seeing  a boat  move  down  the  lower  part  of  such  a stream. 

Hence  obviously  without  the  thought  of  the  physical  processes 
referred  to  there  would  be  no  thought  of  the  coherence  of  the  two 
kinds  of  perceptive  process  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  making 
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the  prediction  we  actually  make.  Hence  whether  or  not  our  belief 
in  this  coherence  is  true,  our  actual  prediction,  whether  successful 
or  not,  implies  the  existence  of  the  belief,  and  its  existence  in  turn 
implies  the  existence  of  the  belief  that  the  two  kinds  of  perceptive 
process  are  connected  with  two  kinds  of  interconnected  physical 
processes.  A similar  conclusion  can,  of  course,  also  be  drawn  about 
any  other  prediction. 

Hence  Berkeley  in  appealing  to  the  coherence  of  our  percep- 
tions as  a condition  of  that  power  to  predict  which  he  urges  we 
possess,  even  though  he  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the  coher- 
ence, is  appealing  to  the  existence  of  something  which,  if  the  belief 
in  it  can  be  justified,  actually  implies  the  existence  of  the  very 
physical  world  the  existence  of  which  he  is  denying.  So  far,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  said  which  even  tends  to  show  either  that 
the  beliefs  in  certain  coherences  of  our  perceptive  processes  or 
the  beliefs  in  certain  physical  processes  which  they  imply  are  true. 
And  obviously  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  we  can  do  this. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  have  observed , i.e.,  really, 
know  by  reflection  on  the  processes  we  have  gone  through,  a 
necessary  connexion  between  one  kind  of  perceptive  process  and 
another.  At  best  we  can  only  have  observed  the  sequence  or  non- 
sequence of  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  observed  instances  of 
our  perceptive  process  may  seem  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
connexions  in  which  we  believe.  It  may,  for  instance,  happen  that 
in  a given  case  after  going  through  what  we  should  call  seeing  a 
boat  go  down  part  of  a stream  we,  as  we  say,  see  it  sink  or  blow  up ; 
or  again,  we  might  be  what  we  call  seeing  a boat  move,  when  in 
fact  we  were  in  a cinema  without  knowing  it  or  had  in  front  of  us 
a mirror  reflecting  a boat,  without  knowing  it,  and  we  might  next, 
as  we  say,  see  a battle  going  on  or  the  boat  disappear  into  the 
landscape.  It  might  naturally  be  added  that  the  frequent  failure 
of  our  predictions  testifies  to  this  lack  of  connexion.  Such  beliefs, 
therefore,  clearly  require  justification  and  are  not  to  be  taken,  as 
Berkeley  takes  them,  as  really  knowledge  based  on  reflection  on 
our  past  perception. 

To  justify  them,  what  knowledge  have  we  to  which  we  can 
appeal  to  furnish  the  premises? 

1 . We  have  first  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  past  processes 
of  perception,  obtained  by  the  help  of  reflection  and  memory. 

2.  We  have,  we  may  say,  the  knowledge  really  obtained  a priori, 
i.e.  by  thinking  that  the  various  parts  of  our  perceptive  process, 
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past  and  future,  must  be  due  to  a single  cause,  of  such  a character 
and  acting  under  such  varying  conditions  as  to  necessitate  that  the 
parts  of  our  perception  had  precisely  and  will  have  that  character 
which  they  have  had  or  will  have. 

Having  this  knowledge,  we  may  say  that  we  know  that  any 
given  process  of  perception  is  necessarily  indirectly  related  to  its 
successor,  not  in  the  respect  that  its  character  even  indirectly 
necessitates  that  of  its  successor,  but  in  the  respect  that  the  nature 
of  both  is  due  to  a common  cause.  Given  this  latter  knowledge 
we  can  at  least  endeavour  to  use  the  knowledge  of  the  special 
character  of  our  past  processes  of  perception  to  infer  the  special 
character  of  their  common  cause. 

HUME 

I 

Hume’s  reputation  as  the  arch  sceptic  leads  all  of  us,  I think,  to 
approach  the  Treatise  for  the  first  time  with  a certain  trepidation — 
if,  as  we  do,  we  want  to  retain  our  ordinary  beliefs  or  at  least  some- 
thing like  them.  Yet  I think  that  close  consideration  of  the  argu- 
ment will  convince  anyone  that  our  fears  are  groundless.  In  fact 
to  my  mind  the  Treatise  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  of  books,  and 
close  examination  of  it  renders  me  not  sceptical  but  angry.  Of 
course,  there  is  a great  deal  of  cleverness  in  it,  but  the  cleverness 
is  only  that  of  extreme  ingenuity  or  perversity,  and  the  ingenuity 
is  only  exceeded  by  the  perversity.  The  further  Hume  gets  the 
more  he  gets  into  difficulties,  and  the  more  he  gets  into  difficulties 
the  more  we  feel  that  he  is  only  demv  SiafoXa tto>v  and  casting 
about  for  reasons  for  believing  what  he  does  not  believe  and  yet  on 
his  own  principles  is  bound  to  believe.  And  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  end  we  understand  how  the  writing  of  it  produced  in  Hume 
himself  the  frame  of  mind  which  he  describes  at  the  end  of  the 
Treatise — the  feeling  that  while  speculation  leads  to  a general  sense 
of  bewilderment  in  which  we  lose  all  convictions,  yet  our  know- 
ledge of  this  has  no  effect  on  our  condition  in  daily  life,  and  leaves 
our  ordinary  convictions  when  not  speculating  absolutely  un- 
touched. The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Hume  never  really  convinced 
even  himself. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  student  of  philosophy  could  be 
spared  all  contact  with  Hume,  and  thereby  the  trouble  of  rooting 
out  some  of  the  more  gratuitous  forms  of  confusion  common  in 
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philosophy.  But  there  is  a good  deal  of  Hume  in  the  natural  man, 
the  truth  stands  out  better  as  the  truth  when  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  corresponding  error,  and  in  any  case  Hume’s  historical 
importance  makes  it  impossible  to  ignore  him.  Moreover,  there  is 
a great  deal  of  him  prevalent  in  modern  philosophy.1  The  best 
method  of  dealing  with  him  is,  I think,  to  concentrate  on  the 
central  doctrine  and  neglect  the  rest.  In  any  case  this  is  the 
method  I shall  try  to  adopt. 

Put  shortly,  Hume’s  object  is  to  carry  farther  the  negative  argu- 
ment initiated  by  Berkeley  by  showing  that  what  we  know  is 
limited  to  a series  of  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  together 
with  mental  images  of  them,  and  that  it  is  groundless  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  anything  else  whatever,  even  of  ourselves. 

Like  Berkeley,  Hume  places  his  central  doctrine  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  exposition,  and  does  so  not  as  a position  to  be  afterwards 
vindicated  but  as  one  which  is  self-evident. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into  two 
distinct  kinds,  which  I shall  call  impressions  and  ideas.  The  difference 
betwixt  these  consists  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness  with  which  they 
strike  upon  the  mind,  and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or  conscious- 
ness. Those  perceptions,  which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we 
may  name  impressions ; and  under  this  name  I comprehend  all  our  sensa- 
tions, passions  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
soul.  By  ideas  I mean  the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning; 
such  as,  for  instance,  are  all  the  perceptions  excited  by  the  present  dis- 
course, excepting  only,  those  which  arise  from  the  sight  and  touch,  and 
excepting  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness  it  may  occasion.  I believe 
it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  explaining  this 
distinction.  Everyone  of  himself  will  readily  perceive  the  difference 
betwixt  feeling  and  thinking.  The  common  degrees  of  these  are  easily 
distinguished;  tho’  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  particular  instances  they 
may  very  nearly  approach  to  each  other.  Thus  in  sleep,  in  a fever,  in 
madness,  or  in  any  very  violent  emotions  of  soul,  our  ideas  may  approach 
to  our  impressions : As  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens,  that  our 
impressions  are  so  faint  and  low,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  from 
our  ideas.  But  notwithstanding  this  near  resemblance  in  a few  instances, 
they  are  in  general  so  very  different,  that  no-one  can  make  a scruple  to 
rank  them  under  distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a peculiar  name  to 
mark  the  difference.2 

In  this  opening  paragraph  Hume  is  in  effect  taking  over  from 

1 Cf.  B.  Russell,  The  Analysis  of  Mind. 

2 Selby-Bigge,  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  pp.  1-2. 
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Locke  and  Berkeley  the  division  of  our  states  and  activities  into 
(1)  perceiving,  (2)  reflecting  on  our  own  states,  and  (3)  thinking, 
and  laying  down  that  these  so-called  activities  respectively  consist 
in  the  occurrence  in  us  respectively  of  (a)  sensations,  ( b ) emotions 
and  passions,  by  which  Hume  means  feelings  and  desires,  and 
(c)  faint  images  of  (a)  and  (b)  which,  though  differing  only  in 
degree  from  (0)  and  ( b ),  yet  differ  so  much  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered different  in  kind.  His  reason  for  calling  sensations  ‘im- 
pressions’ is  apparently  that  they  are  due  to  an  unknown  cause,1 
and  for  calling  emotions  and  passions  impressions  that  to  do  so 
enables  him  to  retain  the  same  terminology  for  them. 

The  position  is  not  unlike  Locke’s  or  Berkeley’s,  but  with  certain 
differences : 

1.  In  respect  of  terminology  he  uses  ‘perceptions’  for  Locke’s 
‘ideas’ ; 

2.  he  explicitly  holds  that  the  objects  of  thinking  are  only  mental 
images; 

3.  he  maintains  that  these  images  differ  from  impressions  only 
in  degree; 

4.  implying  that  the  mind  in  knowing  is  wholly  passive,  he  is 
maintaining  that  perceiving,  reflecting,  and  thinking  really 
consist  in  the  existence  of  what  on  Locke’s  view  is  the  object  of 
these  activities,  viz.  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions,  and 
mental  images  of  them ; 

5.  Hume  is  excluding  the  existence  of  Berkeley’s  notions. 

Next,  Hume,  following  Locke  and  Berkeley,  divides  impressions 
and  ideas  into  simple  and  complex,  in  order  to  contend  that  all 
simple  ideas,  though  not  all  complex  ideas,  are  copies  of  impres- 
sions. The  division  also  enables  him  to  advance  the  further  view 
that  all  simple  ideas  are  derived  from  corresponding  impressions 
which  they  copy.  ‘All  our  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are 
deriv’d  from  simple  impressions,  which  are  correspondent  to  them, 
and  which  they  exactly  represent.’2 

Oddly  enough  Hume  admits  an  exception  but  naively  considers 
it  so  exceptional  as  to  justify  its  being  ignored.  We  can,  he  says,  in 
imagination  fill  in  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour  in  a scale  of 
shades  without  having  had  experience  of  an  instance. 

Suppose  therefore  a person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thirty  years, 
and  to  have  become  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds, 
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excepting  one  particular  shade  of  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has 
been  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different  shades  of  that  colour, 
except  that  single  one,  be  plac’d  before  him,  descending  gradually  from 
the  deepest  to  the  lightest;  ’tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a blank,  where 
that  shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a greater  distance 
in  that  place  betwixt  the  contiguous  colours,  than  in  any  other.  Now  I 
ask,  whether  ’tis  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular  shade, 
tho’  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses?  I believe  there  are 
few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ; and  this  may  serve  as  a proof,  that 
the  simple  ideas  are  not  always  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions ; tho’  the  instance  is  so  particular  and  singular,  that  ’tis  scarce  worth 
our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that  for  it  alone  we  should  alter  our 
general  maxim.1 

This  is,  of  course,  just  the  kind  of  fact  which  should  have  led 
Hume  to  revise  his  whole  theory.  It  is  really  effrontery  on  his  part 
and  not  mere  naiveness  to  ignore  an  instance  so  dead  against  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  his  own.  And  if  he  had  considered  the 
idea  of  cause  as  also  to  be  ignored  as  being  an  isolated  exceptional 
case,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  write  the  Treatise  at  all. 

Given  the  division  of  what  we  apprehend  into  impressions  and 
ideas  and  this  derivation  of  all  simple  ideas  from  impressions,  all 
the  rest  of  his  position  follows. 

A little  later2  Hume  distinguishes  Memory  and  Imagination. 
An  impression  once  present  may  appear  again  as  an  idea  (i.e.  in 
a fainter  form).  When  fairly  vivid  it  is  something  between  an  impres- 
sion and  an  idea.  (Note  the  inconsistency  with  his  division  into 
impressions  and  ideas.)  The  faculty  of  having  this  intermediate 
something  is  memory;  i.e.  the  memory  of  a sound  heard  yesterday 
is  the  faculty  of  having  a fairly  vivid  image  which  is  a copy  of  the 
sound.  When  the  image  recurs  without  any  of  its  original  vivacity, 
it  is  a perfect  idea,  and  the  faculty  of  having  it  is  the  imagination. 

(N.B.  (1)  How  can  an  impression  recur?  (2)  How  can  imagining 
and  remembering  something  differ  only  in  vividness?  (3)  How  can 
there  be,  according  to  Hume,  such  a thing  as  a faculty,  and  if  there 
can,  how  can  we  become  aware  of  it?) 

Hume  then3  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  relation 
of  which  we  are  aware.  In  doing  this,  it  should  be  noticed,  he  does 
not  stop  to  ask  himself  how  on  his  general  view  that  we  are  aware 
only  of  sensations,  passions,  and  mental  images  which  are  copies  of 

1 p.  6.  2 pp.  8-10.  3 pp.  13-15. 
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sensations  and  passions,  we  can  be  aware  of  a relation  at  all.  If  he 
had,  he  would,  of  course,  have  had  to  allow  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  relations. 

There  are,  according  to  Hume,  seven  chief  kinds  of  relation, 
viz.  those  of  (i)  resemblance,  (2)  identity,  (3)  space  and  time, 
(4)  quantity,  (5)  degree,  e.g.  that  of  one  body’s  being  heavier  than 
another,  (6)  contrariety,  e.g.  that  between  the  idea  of  existence  and 
that  of  non-existence,  (7)  cause  and  effect.  These  relations  he  refers 
to,  illegitimately,  as  relations  between  objects  and  not  as  relations 
between  impressions  or  ideas.  There  is  in  Hume  just  as  much  unjusti- 
fied transition  from  objects  to  ideas  and  vice  versa  as  there  is  in 
Locke. 


II 

In  Part  II  Hume1  deals  with  our  ideas  of  space  and  time.  His 
main  theses  are  four. 

1 . About  the  impression  from  which  we  get  our  ideas  of  space, 
Hume  naively  finds  no  difficulty.  He  holds  that  the  idea  of  space  or 
extension  is  a copy  of,  and  so  derived  from,  an  impression  consisting 
of  certain  points  disposed  in  a certain  manner,  which  form  what  we 
perceive  when,  as  we  say,  we  see  a table. 

The  view  is,  of  course,  open  to  a fatal  objection.  Since  the  impres- 
sion is  represented  as  something  of  which  the  idea  is  a copy,  ‘dis- 
posed’ must  mean  spatially  related,  and  therefore  the  so-called 
coloured  points  so  disposed  cannot  be  an  impression,  i.e.,  really, 
a sensation.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  if  in  perception  we  were 
aware  only  of  sensations,  as  Hume  implies,  we  could  never  acquire 
the  idea  of  space  at  all. 

Hume’s  description  of  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  of 
time  is  derived  is  that  it  is  ‘different  ideas,  or  impressions,  or  objects, 
disposed  in  a certain  manner,  i.e.  succeeding  each  other’,  and  this  is 
open  to  a similar  objection. 

2.  A finite  space  is  not  infinitely  divisible  but  made  up  of  small 
points.  Hume’s  argument  is  obscure  but  appears  to  be  this : In  some 
cases  our  idea  of  an  object  is  an  adequate  representation,  i.e.,  really, 
an  accurate  copy,  of  it.  (Hume,  at  this  stage  at  least,  has  no  right  to 
speak  of  an  object,  and  therefore  no  right  to  imply  that  we  know  that 
some  idea  is  an  accurate  copy  or  even  a copy  of  it  at  all.)  And  where 
we  know  this,  we  can  attribute  to  the  object  the  characteristics 
found  in  the  idea. 


1 pp.  26-68. 
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Now  (a)  we  know  that  our  various  ideas  of  spaces  are  adequate; 
(b)  there  is  certainly  a most  minute  or  least  possible  idea  of  a space 
(i.e.  really,  a most  minute  spatial  mental  image) ; (e)  our  idea  of  any 
given  finite  space  must  be  made  up  of  such  smallest  possible  mental 
images,  and  therefore  of  a finite  number  of  parts,  viz.  least  ideas  of 
a space;  otherwise  it  would  be  itself  infinite.  Therefore,  correspond- 
ingly, a finite  space  must  be  made  up  of  a finite  number  of  least 
spaces. 

The  non-sequitur  is  obvious;  for  even  if  a spatial  mental  image 
were  made  up  of  a limited  number  of  parts,  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  corresponding  space  was  so  made  up. 

3.  Geometry  is  uncertain.  For  its  statements,  which  are  general 
(e.g.  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  have  a common  segment),  refer 
to  certain  visible  realities,  e.g.  pairs  of  series  of  coloured  points.  Now 
about  such  realities  no  one  can  make  exact  statements  with  com- 
plete assurance,  e.g.  that  they  are  exactly  straight  or  equal.  No 
doubt  we  can  say  truly  that  straight  lines  which  cut  at  a sensible 
angle  have  no  common  segment;  but  suppose  two  straight  lines  to 
approach  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  twenty  leagues,  it  is  not  absurd 
to  hold  that  on  contact  they  become  one.  If  it  be  objected  that  in 
that  case  the  lines  will  be  crooked,  the  reply  is  that  the  standard  of 
straightness  is  a certain  general  appearance,  and  according  to  this 
standard  both  lines  may  be  straight. 

4.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  a vacuum,  i.e.  of  an  empty  space, 
since  the  idea  of  space  is  the  idea  of  visible  (or  tangible)  points  distri- 
buted in  a certain  order.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a time 
without  some  change  happening  in  it. 

III.1  On  Knowledge  and  Probability 

This  part  contains  Hume’s  best  known  doctrine,  that  of  the 
origin , nature , and  validity  of  our  beliefs  in  various  causal  relations. 
His  aim  is  to  ascertain  how  far  by  means  of  thinking,  as  distinct  from 
perceiving,  we  can  attain  knowledge,  how  far  only  belief,  and  where 
only  belief  is  possible,  what  it  is  worth.  He  takes  for  granted  that 
knowledge  and  belief  are  always  of  a relation , and  of  a relation  which 
he  sometimes  treats  as  a relation  between  ideas  and  sometimes  as 
a relation  between  objects  (as  if  the  difference  were  not  vital) ; and 
he  begins  by  dividing  his  seven  kinds  of  relation  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  or 

1 PP-  69-179. 
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objects  related.  To  the  first  class  belong  relations  of  resemblance, 
contrariety,  degrees  in  quality,  and  proportion  in  quantity.  Thus 
the  equality  between  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  and  two 
right  angles  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  related.  (Cf.  the 
relation  consisting  in  the  fact  that  orange  is  darker  than,  or  re- 
sembles, yellow.)  To  the  second  class  belong  relations  of  situation  in 
time  or  place,  identity,  and  causation.  A table  need  not  be  near  to 
a chair,  and  therefore  the  present  nearness  of  a table  to  a chair 
cannot  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  two.  Again,  two  seen  tables 
indistinguishable  in  appearance  may  or  may  not  be  the  same,  so 
that  where  they  are  identical,  their  identity  cannot  depend  on  their 
nature.  Again,  heat  causes  flame,  and  cold  causes  frost,  and  therefore 
the  causal  relation,  subsisting  as  it  does  between  various  pairs  of 
objects  different  in  kind,  cannot  depend  on  the  nature  of  these 
objects. 

Hume  at  once  concludes  that  knowledge  and  certainty,  and 
therefore  science,  which  is  expressible  only  in  general  propositions, 
is  limited  to  relations  of  the  first  four  kinds.  While  we  can  know  that, 
for  example,  an  orange  colour  must  always  resemble  a yellow 
colour,  since  the  resemblance  depends  on  the  nature  of  these 
colours,  we  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  a fire  must  always  cause 
heat,  because  the  causing  of  the  one  by  the  other  does  not  depend 
on  their  nature.  Here,  of  course,  Hume  is  tacitly  admitting,  incon- 
sistently with  his  main  view,  that  in  a case  of  the  former  kind  we 
do  apprehend  a necessity.  However,  he  inconsistently  goes  on  to 
confine  certainty  and  exactness  in  mathematics  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra.  He  excludes  geometry  on  the  ground  already  stated,  viz. 
that  while  we  have  a precise  standard  forjudging  the  equality  of 
numbers,  viz.  a unit,  we  have  none  forjudging  the  equality  of  lines 
and  angles.  (In  fact,  what  applies  to  the  one  applies  to  the  other.) 

This  limitation  of  general  knowledge  to  the  first  set  of  relations 
raises  for  Hume  a problem  about  our  attitude  to  the  second  set.  We 
do  in  fact  have  beliefs,  both  singular  and  general,  which  are  about 
these  relations  and  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  perception,  for 
example  (the  instances  are  mine),  that  this  table  is  the  same  as 
the  table  I saw  yesterday,  that  a rise  of  wind  follows  a drop  of  the 
barometer,  that  fire  causes  heat.  Hence  we  have  to  ask  what  is 
their  justification,  since  the  relations,  not  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  ideas,  cannot  be  objects  of  knowledge. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  Hume’s  first  step  is  to  reduce  it  to 
its  most  general  form  by  arguing  that  any  belief  in  an  identity  or  a 
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relation  in  time  or  space  really  depends  on  a belief  in  some  causal 
connexion,  e.g.  that  some  cause  has  operated  to  keep  the  table  seen 
yesterday  where  it  was,  or  that  diminished  air-pressure  causes  a 
barometer  to  fall.  This  enables  him  to  confine  his  attention  to 
beliefs  concerning  causal  relations,  since  on  this  will  turn  the  justifi- 
cation of  beliefs  of  the  other  kinds. 

In  considering  these  beliefs  Hume  asserts  that  the  first  step  is  to 
examine  the  idea  of  causation  and  ascertain  its  origin,  i.e.  the  im- 
pression from  which  it  is  derived.  Consideration  of  kinds  of  objects 
thought  of  as  cause  and  effect  shows,  he  contends,  three  things : 

1 . The  impression  cannot  lie  in  any  special  qualities  of  these  kinds 
of  objects,  since  neither  the  various  objects  thought  of  as  causes,  e.g. 
heat  and  cold,  nor  those  thought  of  as  effects,  e.g.  boiling  and 
freezing,  have  any  common  quality.  Hence  the  impression  must  lie 
in  some  relation  between  the  kinds  of  objects  thought  of  as  cause  and 
effect.  (N.B.  How  can  a relation  be  an  impression?)  Two  such  rela- 
tions can  be  found. 

2.  All  objects  believed  to  be  cause  and  effect  are  contiguous 
either  in  place  or  time,  i.e.  there  is  nothing  between  them. 

3.  The  object  considered  the  cause  is  always  prior  to  the  effect. 

But  here,  Hume  continues,  we  seem  brought  to  a stop.  For  while 

we  can  find  no  further  relation  between  such  objects,  yet  there  is 
another  relation  involved  in  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  viz.  that  of 
necessary  connexion.  Hume  incidentally  objects  to  describing  this  other 
relation  by  stating  that  by  a cause  is  meant  something  productive  of 
something  else,  since  such  a statement  would  be  a circular  defini- 
tion. Here  then,  Hume  says,  we  seem  to  find  an  element  in  the  idea 
for  which  we  can  find  no  corresponding  impression.  This  difficulty 
leads  Hume  to  cast  about  for  other  questions,  consideration  of  which 
may  furnish  a clue  to  the  corresponding  impression.  He  finds  two. 
The  first  is  the  question,  ‘Why  do  we  pronounce  it  necessary  that 
everything  whose  existence  has  a beginning  should  also  have  a 
cause?’ 

This  question  Hume  easily  disposes  of.  The  supposed  axiom  is 
neither  self-evident  nor  demonstrable.  For  the  idea  of  something 
which  begins  to  exist  is  distinct  from  that  of  a cause  of  it,  and  is 
therefore  separable  from  it ; i.e.  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a beginning 
of  the  existence  of  something  without  forming  the  idea  of  a cause  of 
it;  i.e.,  really,  we  think  that  something  can  begin  to  exist  without 
being  caused.  Therefore  the  contradictory  of  the  axiom  is  intuitively 
certain,  and  therefore  the  axiom  is  not.  Again,  the  axiom  cannot  be 
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demonstrable  since  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  what  is  intuitively 
certain.  Hume  concludes  that  as  the  supposed  axiom  cannot  thus 
be  arrived  at  by  thinking , it  can  in  fact  be  only  an  opinion  derived 
from  experience.  But  then  the  question  arises,  ‘How  does  experience 
give  rise  to  the  opinion?’  (Hume  here  is,  of  course,  thinking  that  we 
first  make  particular  causal  generalizations  from  experience,  e.g. 
that  freezing  is  due  to  cold,  boiling  to  heat,  &c.,  and  then  generalize 
from  these  that  an  event  of  any  kind  has  a cause.)  To  answer  this 
question  Hume  says1  we  must  deal  with  the  second  of  the  two 
questions  referred  to.  This  is  the  question,  ‘Why  do  we  conclude  that 
such  particular  causes  must  have  such  particular  effects,  and  why 
do  we  form  an  inference  from  one  to  another?’  This  second  question, 
though  Hume  calls  it  one,  is  really  two,  viz.  ( 1 ) why  do  we  conclude 
that  any  A will  cause  a B (e.g.  that  the  pouring  of  hot  water  into  a 
glass  will  cause  a cracking  of  the  glass),  and  (2)  why,  given  know- 
ledge of  this  particular  A,  do  we  conclude  that  a particular  B will 
follow?  (e.g.  why,  seeing  this  hot  water  poured  into  this  glass,  do  we 
infer  that  the  glass  will  crack?).  It  is  important  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence, because,  as  we  shall  see,  while  the  first  question  is  the  impor- 
tant one  for  Hume  to  answer,  Hume  in  fact  only  answers  the  second, 
but  in  doing  so  thinks  he  is  answering  the  first.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  in  fact  the  second  inference  presupposes  the  first.  For 
we  only  believe  or  infer  that  cracking  would  follow  this  pouring  of 
hot  water  into  this  glass  because  we  have  already  inferred  and  so 
believe  that  any  pouring  of  hot  water  into  a glass  will  cause  it  to 
crack. 

Hume  then  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  second  part  of  his 
second  question,  viz.  why  do  we,  for  example,  infer  on  perceiving 
a certain  flame  that  a sensation  of  heat  will  follow?  He  maintains 
three  things. 

1.  What  this  inference  requires  as  its  starting-point  is  a belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  cause,  e.g.  the  belief  that  there  is  or  was  a 
flame,  this  belief  consisting  either  in  a present  impression  of  a 
flame  or  an  idea  of  memory  of  it,  the  liveliness  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  idea  a belief. 

2.  What  the  process  of  inference  leads  to  is  an  idea  of  the  effect,  e.g. 
of  a sensation  of  heat. 

3.  What  the  process  of  inference  consists  in  is  the  transition  from 
having  the  impression  or  idea  of  memory  of  the  cause  to  having 
the  idea  of  the  effect. 
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What  then,  he  goes  on  to  ask,  causes  us  to  make  the  transition? 
Not  a survey  of  the  nature  of  the  cause,  viz.  the  flame,  since  we  see 
that  no  object  in  itself  implies  the  existence  of  any  other.  The  belief 
therefore  that  there  will  be  heat  must  be  due  to  experience,  i.e., 
really,  to  remembering  that  we  have  frequently  experienced  together 
flames  and  sensations  of  heat.  And  this  is  the  fact.  For  if  we  remem- 
ber this  we  at  once  call  flame  cause  and  heat  effect  and  infer  the 
existence  of  a sensation  of  heat  from  our  perception  of  a flame.  We 
have  therefore,  Hume  continues,  found  a new  relation  besides  those 
of  contiguity  and  succession  between  objects  thought  of  as  cause  and 
effect,  viz.  that  of  constant  conjunction  in  our  past  experience. 
(This  is,  of  course,  not  really  a relation  between  the  objects  at  all, 
but  a relation  between  our  perceptions  of  them,  and  this  difference 
is  vital.) 

But  even  this  discovery  does  little  to  help  us.  For  this  constant 
conjunction  is  not  itself  a necessary  connexion;  how  then  can  the 
memory  of  it  lead  to  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion?  We  have 
therefore  to  continue  our  analysis  of  the  inference,  and  the  next 
question  to  ask  is  whether  the  transition  to  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  heat  is  due  to  reason.  The  answer  must  be,  ‘No ; we  do  not  acquire 
the  belief  by  a process  of  reasoning  or  inference  at  all’.  If  we  did,  we 
should  ‘proceed  on  the  principle  that  instances  of  which  we  have 
had  no  experience  must  resemble  those  of  which  we  have  had  ex- 
perience and  that  the  course  of  nature  continues  always  the  same’. 
But  this  principle  is  neither  self-evident  nor  demonstrable,  nor  can 
it  be  shown  to  be  even  probable,  for  the  term  probable  applies,  if  at 
all,  only  to  beliefs  based  on  experience,  and  when  we  say  that  such 
beliefs  are  probable  we  really  presuppose  that  the  principle  itself 
is  certain.  And  that  cannot  be  simply  probable,  the  certainty  of 
which  is  presupposed  by  there  being  such  a thing  as  probability 
at  all. 

This  negative  conclusion  is  important  and  goes  much  farther 
than  appears  at  first  sight.  Hume  is  really  maintaining  that  the  pro- 
cess hitherto  referred  to  as  an  inference  is  really  not  an  inference  at 
all.  His  real  contention  is  that  since  when  we  reflect  we  find  no 
reason  for  our  belief  that  there  will  be  heat,  the  belief  has  not  in  fact 
been  arrived  at  by  reasoning,  and  in  particular  has  not  been  due  to 
having  as  a premise  the  memory  that  we  have  often  perceived 
flame  and  heat  together — as  hitherto  Hume  has  asserted.  His 
reason  is  that,  since  the  fact  remembered  constitutes  no  reason  why 
given  a new  flame  heat  will  follow,  the  memory  of  the  fact  cannot 
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be  the  cause  of  the  belief  that  heat  will  follow.  And  the  view  really 
implies  the  general  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  believing 
something  for  a bad  reason;  since  if  that  which  is  given  as  the  reason 
for  a belief  is  not,  as  we  see  when  we  reflect,  in  fact  a reason  or  at 
least  a sufficient  reason,  then  the  belief  cannot  in  fact  have  been  due 
to  the  thought  of  it.  What  then  does  cause  us  to  believe  in  the  heat 
(i.e.  to  have  an  idea  of  heat  sufficiently  vivid  to  render  it  a belief)  ? 
Hume  answers : the  association  of  ideas. 

To  understand  this  answer  we  must  first  understand  Hume’s 
view  (1)  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  (2)  of  belief. 

There  is,  of  course,  a familiar  fact  which  we  describe  by  saying 
that  we  associate  certain  things  together  in  our  minds.  If,  having 
often  seen  someone  in  an  old  hat,  I one  day  see  him  in  a new  cap, 
I am  likely  to  be  led  to  think  of  his  hat.  If  I reflect  on  this  fact 
I should  probably  say  that  the  sight  of  this  man  recalled  to  me  the 
thought  of  his  hat,  and  that  the  recall  was  due  to  my  having  come  to 
associate  the  man  and  his  hat.  But,  of  course,  strictly  what  is  asso- 
ciated is  the  thinking  of  the  man  and  the  thinking  of  the  hat,  and  the 
association  is  a property  not  of  the  realities  thought  of  (the  man  and 
the  hat)  but  of  my  mind  which  thinks  of  them ; and  the  term  associa- 
tion stands  for  a certain  property  which  my  mind  has  acquired  in 
virtue  of  which  I cannot  think  of  the  one  without  going  on  to  think 
of  the  other. 

Further,  the  cause  of  such  an  association  lies  in  my  past  mental 
history,  though  not  in  my  memory  of  it.  On  perceiving  or  thinking 
of  A I go  on  to  think  of  B because  I have  often  perceived  or  thought 
of  A and  B in  some  definite  relation  (not  because  I remember  that 
I often  have).  And  such  associations  explain  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  transitions  in  what  we  are  thinking  of.  They  explain,  for 
example,  how  on  seeing  a certain  knife  I go  on  to  think  of  its  donor, 
then  of  the  place  in  Switzerland  where  I first  met  him,  then  of 
holidays,  then  of  work,  and  so  on. 

Hume  seizes  on  this  fact  of  association  but  has  to  state  it — so  far 
as  it  can  be  done — in  terms  of  his  view  ( 1 ) that  thinking  consists 
in  a mental  image  which  is  the  copy  of  some  impression,  and  (2) 
that,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  no  self  nor  mind.  Hence,  he  has  to  repre- 
sent a particular  association  as  a property  acquired  not  by  a mind 
but  by  mental  images.  According  to  him  the  things  associated  are 
two  mental  images  and  the  association  consists  in  a connexion  which 
they  have  acquired — a sort  of  ‘stuck-togetherness’ — in  virtue  of 
which  the  recurrence  of  one  in  our  mind  causes  the  recurrence  of  the 
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other.  (Hume’s  view  cannot  even  be  stated  with  complete  consis- 
tency.) The  one  in  coming  back  into  our  mind,  so  to  say,  pulls  the 
other  back  into  the  mind  along  with  it. 

Hume  then  finds  the  cause  of  the  association  in  one  out  of  three 
possible  relations  between  the  images,  (1)  resemblance,  (2)  con- 
tiguity in  time  or  place,  (3)  causation,  i.e.  constant  conjunction 
in  our  experience;  he  maintains  that  any  one  of  these  relations 
causes  two  mental  images  to  become  associated,  i.e.,  so  to  say,  stuck 
together. 

IV.  Belief 

We  should  now  turn  to  Hume’s  account  of  belief.1 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  perception  (in  Hume’s  broad  sense  of  per- 
ception, i.e.  mental  state) — (1)  impressions,  (2)  ideas  of  memory, 
and  (3)  ideas  proper — species  (1)  and  (2)  are  always  beliefs,  for 
when  we  see  or  when  we  remember  something  we  believe  in  its  exis- 
tence; and  what  constitutes  these  perceptions  beliefs  is  their  vivacity. 
Of  species  (3)  only  some  are  beliefs,  for  we  have  ideas  of  many  things 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  exist;  and  what  distinguishes  the  ideas 
which  are  beliefs  from  those  which  are  not  is  a difference  in  vivacity. 
To  see  this  we  have  only  to  compare  ( 1 ) having  the  idea,  or  thinking, 
of  something,  e.g.  God,  (2)  thinking  of  something  as  existent,  (3) 
believing  something  to  exist.  In  the  transitions  from  (1)  to  (2)  and 
from  (2)  to  (3)  no  new  idea  is  added.  The  difference  between  them 
therefore  must  lie  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  these  perceptions  and 
therefore  in  a difference  of  force  or  vivacity  or  liveliness.  The  having 
a belief  in  something,  as  distinct  from  having  a mere  idea  of  it,  is 
therefore  simply  having  a lively  idea  of  it.  Our  experience  bears  this 
out.  A reads  a book  as  a romance  and  does  not  believe;  B reads  it  as 
history  and  does.  Here  clearly  the  ideas  which  they  receive  are  the 
same  in  kind  and  differ  only  in  liveliness.2 

The  nature  of  a belief  being  thus  settled,  the  question  arises  what 
causes  a belief,  the  question  now  meaning,  ‘What  causes  an  idea  to 
acquire  that  vivacity  which  constitutes  it  a belief’.  The  clue  to  the 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  a present  impression  ‘not  only  transports 
the  mind  to  such  ideas  as  are  related  to  it,  but  likewise  communicates 
to  them  a share  of  its  force  and  vivacity’;  for  example,  the  appear- 
ance of  a picture  of  an  absent  friend  not  only  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  first  appearance  recalls  but  by  its  vividness  enlivens  the  idea  of  the 
friend.  Similarly,  the  ceremonies  and  effigies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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religion  enliven  the  object  of  our  faith.  Hence  to  produce  a belief, 
i.e.  an  idea  having  the  liveliness  necessary  for  it  to  be  a belief,  what 
is  needed  is  a present  impression  associated  with  some  idea.  This  will 
recall  the  idea  in  virtue  of  the  association  and  will  give  it  the  required 
vividness  in  virtue  of  its  own  vividness.  A belief,  therefore,  may  be 
defined  as  ‘a  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated  with  a present  im- 
pression’,1 and  the  cause  of  the  belief  will  be  the  present  impression. 

To  see  the  truth  of  this  we  need  only  notice  three  facts,  (i)  An 
impression  which  appears  only  once  produces  no  attendant  belief. 
If  I see  a flame  only  once  I do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  heat. 
(2)  Where  a belief  does  arise  along  with  a present  impression,  it 
arises  immediately , for  if  we  reflect  we  find  no  new  operation  of  the 
reason  or  the  imagination.  The  transition  therefore,  from  the  im- 
pression to  the  idea,  is  solely  due  to  custom,  i.e.  to  ‘our  being  accus- 
tomed to  see  two  impressions  conjoined’.2  (3)  The  transition  to  the 
idea  which  forms  the  belief  must  start  from  an  impression.  For  if  we 
substitute  an  idea  for  the  present  impression,  there  remains  only  the 
transition  due  to  custom  and  not  the  belief.  For  example,  if  instead 
of  seeing  a flame  I imagine,  i.e.  form  an  idea  of,  a flame,  I still  come 
to  think  of  heat;  but  my  thought  is  only  an  idea  of  it  and  not  a belief 
of  its  existence.  An  impression,  therefore,  is  necessary,  to  give  the 
recalled  idea  the  vividness  necessary  to  constitute  it  a belief. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  ‘all  probable  reasoning  is  nothing 
but  a species  of  sensation’.3  ‘Belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures’.4 

Hume’s  account  of  the  process  of  inference  from  cause  to  effect 
thus  comes  to  this.  When  I see  a flame  and  infer  that  there  will  be 
a sensation  of  heat,  what  happens  is  really  this : I have  an  impression 
of  flame.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  I have  often  before  had 
a similar  impression  of  flame  along  with  an  impression  of  heat,  an 
association  has  been  caused  between  the  idea  of  flame  and  the  idea 
of  heat,  and  this  association  causes  the  present  impression  to  recall 
the  idea  of  heat,  and  to  recall  it  in  a lively  way,  since  the  present 
impression  of  a flame  is  an  impression  and  not  a mere  idea  of  a 
flame.  The  present  idea  of  heat  in  its  lively  form  is  the  belief  in  heat, 
and  the  so-called  inference  by  which  this  belief  is  reached  is  the 
mental  transition  from  having  the  impression  of  a flame  to  having 
the  lively  idea  of  heat.  It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  belief 
in  heat  is  due  not  to  the  memory  of  the  past  experience  but  to  the 
past  experience  itself.  It  is  not  my  memory  that  flame  and  heat  have 
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often  coexisted,  but  the  fact  that  impressions  of  these  have  often 
coexisted,  that  leads  me  on  seeing  this  flame  to  go  on  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  heat.  The  belief  is  not  due  to  thinking,  and  in  particular 
to  thinking  about  my  past  experience. 

Hume  now  goes  on  to  point  this  out,  though  inconsistently  he  says 
that  it  is  only  sometimes  true. 

’Twill  here  be  worth  our  observation,  that  the  past  experience,  on 
which  all  our  judgments  concerning  cause  and  effect  depend,  may 
operate  on  our  mind  in  such  an  insensible  manner  as  never  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  may  even  in  some  measure  be  unknown  to  us.  A person, 
who  stops  short  in  his  journey  upon  meeting  a river  in  his  way,  foresees 
the  consequences  of  his  proceeding  forward ; and  his  knowledge  of  these 
consequences  is  convey’d  to  him  by  past  experience,  which  informs  him 
of  such  certain  conjunctions  of  causes  and  effects.  But  can  we  think,  that 
on  this  occasion  he  reflects  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to  remem- 
brance instances,  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  in  order  to  discover  the 
effects  of  water  on  animal  bodies?  No  surely;  this  is  not  the  method  in 
which  he  proceeds  in  his  reasoning.  The  idea  of  sinking  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  water,  and  the  idea  of  suffocating  with  that  of  sinking, 
thatthe  mind  makes  the  transition  without  the  assistance  of  the  memory. 
The  custom  operates  before  we  have  time  for  reflexion.  The  objects 
seem  so  inseparable,  that  we  interpose  not  a moment’s  delay  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  as  this  transition  proceeds  from  experience, 
and  not  from  any  primary  connexion  betwixt  the  ideas,  we  must  neces- 
sarily acknowledge,  that  experience  may  produce  a belief  and  a judg- 
ment of  causes  and  effects  by  a secret  operation,  and  without  being  once 
thought  of.  This  removes  all  pretext,  if  there  yet  remains  any,  for  asserting 
that  the  mind  is  convinc’d  by  reasoning  of  that  principle,  that  instances 
of  which  we  have  no  experience,  must  necessarily  resemble  those , of  which  we 
have.  For  we  here  find,  that  the  understanding  or  imagination  can  draw 
inferences  from  past  experience,  without  reflecting  on  it;  much  more 
without  forming  any  principle  concerning  it,  or  reasoning  upon  that 
principle.1 

Hume  then  tries  to  meet  what  is  in  fact  a fatal  objection.  He  has 
to  admit  that  sometimes  we  do  infer  from  cause  to  effect  after  one 
experiment,  and  so  where  no  association  can  have  arisen.  He  gives 
no  instance,  but  we  might  use  as  an  illustration  our  inferring  that 
this  quinine  tabloid  will  give  us  a headache,  from  our  knowledge 
that  on  one  past  occasion  taking  a similar  tabloid  was  followed  by 
a headache.  Hume,  in  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty,  has  to  allow, 
inconsistently  with  his  main  view,  that  in  this  case  we  do  reach 
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a belief  by  a process  of  thinking,  viz.  by  an  argument  based  on  the 
principle  that  like  objects  in  like  circumstances  always  produce  like 
effects.1 

Finally,  in  section  xiv,2  Hume  returns  to  the  original  problem, 
‘What  does  our  idea  of  causation  or  necessary  connexion  really 
consist  in?’,  the  question  having  to  be  answered  by  finding  the 
corresponding  impression.  His  answer  turns  out  to  be  just  what  we 
should  expect  him  to  be  reduced  to  giving.  It  is,  he  maintains, 
meaningless  to  speak  of  a necessary  connexion  between  two  objects , 
i.e.  realities  in  nature,  for  there  is  no  corresponding  impression.  The 
idea  of  necessary  connexion,  therefore,  must  be  derived  from  some 
internal  impression  or  impression  of  reflection.  This  must  consist  in  the 
‘propensity,  which  custom  produces,  to  pass  from  an  object  to  the 
idea  of  its  usual  attendant’,3  i.e.  that  necessity  of  association  which 
our  mind  is  under,  owing  to  our  past  experience,  by  which  on  seeing, 
for  example,  this  A we  are  bound  to  go  on  to  think  of  a B.  This 
necessity  exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects,  being  ‘that  determina- 
tion of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes  to  effects  and  from  effects  to 
causes,  according  to  their  experienc’d  union’ ; and  it  is  apprehended 
by  reflecting  on  our  mental  processes.  The  idea  of  necessity,  there- 
fore, is  just  not  the  idea  of  one  object  causing  another  but  the  idea 
of  one  thought  causing  another.  This,  Hume  has  to  allow,  is  the  most 
violent  of  all  his  paradoxes.4 

The  fact  is  that  Hume  is  describing,  and  avowedly  describing,  one 
necessity  in  terms  of  another;  yet  the  two  are  not  only  different  but 
not  even  connected.  For  I may  think  of  two  objects,  A and  B,  as 
necessarily  connected  as  cause  and  effect  without  the  existence  of 
any  necessity  of  association  between  my  thinking  of  one  and  my 
thinking  of  the  other,  and  conversely.  He  is  drawn  to  do  this  because 
he  cannot  find  an  impression  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  physical 
necessity.  What  he  ought  to  have  concluded  from  this  failure  is  that 
we  have  not  really  got  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  at  all ; but,  realiz- 
ing that  we  have,  he  considers  the  idea  false,  and  yet  sees  that  he  has 
still  to  account  for  its  existence  even  as  false.  To  do  so,  he  has  to  fall 
back  on  the  so-called  internal  impression , and  therefore  to  resolve  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  into  that  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
two  ideas. 

The  two  remarkable  features  of  Hume’s  account  of  the  idea  of 
cause  and  effect  now  come  to  light. 

i.  Though  Hume’s  object  is  to  show  that  the  idea  of  necessary 

1 pp.  104-5.  2 PP-  1 55-72-  3 p-  165.  4 p.  !66. 
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connexion  is  not  applicable  to  physical  nature,  yet  in  explaining  our 
mental  processes  by  association  he  throughout  presupposes  that  the 
idea  is  applicable  to  the  mind , i.e.  that  the  mind’s  behaviour  does 
exhibit  necessity.  He  implies  that  in  the  case  of  a mind  we  really 
know  that  what  takes  place  exhibits  necessity.  And  this  is  actually 
asserted  in  the  positive  half  of  his  statement  ‘upon  the  whole  neces- 
sity . . . exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects’.  For  here,  though  what 
he  is  emphasizing  is  the  second  clause,  the  first  clause  is  required  if 
his  view  of  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  stated.  The  same  view 
appears  in  the  statement  ‘necessity  is  the  determination  of  thought’ 
(i.e.  the  necessity  which  thought  is  under)  ‘to  pass  from  causes  to 
effects  and  vice  versa’.  Hume  cannot  reply  that  what  he  refers  to  as 
this  necessity  is  really  only  a custom  which  the  mind  is  under  to  pass 
from  one  thought  to  another,  for  unless  what  he  refers  to  is  really 
a necessity  it  will  not  serve  as  the  required  impression  from  which 
the  idea  of  causation  is  derived. 

2.  The  second  feature  is  that  in  the  case  of  mental  necessity,  i.e. 
a necessary  connexion  between  states  of  the  mind,  Hume  is  allowing 
that  we  actually  have  an  impression  of  necessity.  Yet  all  the  objections 
which  Hume  raises  against  the  view  that  we  have  an  impression  of 
necessary  connexion  between  physical  states  or  processes  can  be 
raised  against  the  view  that  we  have  an  impression  of  necessary  con- 
nexions between  mental  states — the  fact,  of  course,  being  that  a 
necessary  connexion,  not  being  sensible,  cannot  rightly  be  repre- 
sented as  something  of  which  we  have  an  impression  at  all. 

Attention  should  now  be  directed  to  another  fact.  Hume  had 
asked  what  leads  us  to  infer  from  cause  to  effect,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
when  we  see  a flame  what  leads  us  to  believe  that  heat  will  follow. 
We  naturally  and  rightly  answer,  ‘The  belief  that  fire  necessitates 
heat’.  Hume’s  answer  is:  ‘The  necessity  the  mind  is  under  when 
seeing  a flame  to  go  on  to  think  of  heat’;  i.e.  Hume  substitutes  for 
our  believing  in  a certain  necessity  in  nature  between  an  A and  a B 
the  necessity  the  mind  is  under  when  thinking  of  an  A to  go  on  to 
think  of  a B.  This  is  what  explains  why  Hume  never  explicitly 
answers  his  first  question,  why  we  believe  that  such  particular 
causes  (e.g.  an  A)  have  such  particular  effects  (e.g.  a B).  For  the 
necessity  of  an  association  is  Hume’s  substitute  for  this  belief,  and 
therefore,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  this  necessity,  he  considers  that 
he  has  explained  the  origin  of  this  belief. 

Such  is  Hume’s  view.  There  seems  no  adequate  epithet  for  it.  It  is 
an  understatement  to  describe  it  as  preposterous.  To  realize  this, 
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we  need  only  make  its  nature  explicit,  as  I have  tried  to  do.  Still  it 
seems  worth  while  to  formulate  its  main  mistakes.  Apart  from  the 
confusion  just  indicated,  viz.  the  confusion  of  a necessity  in  things 
and  a necessity  in  the  mind,  there  are  three. 

1 . Hume’s  account  of  the  nature  of  a belief  is  not  so  much  inade- 
quate as  wholly  false.  I say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  James,  in  his 
Psychology , maintains  that  Hume’s  account  is  substantially  right. 
Consider  Hume’s  own  instance  of  the  traveller  who  reaches  a river 
and  stops  short  because  of  a certain  belief  which  Flume  describes  as 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  going  on.  This  belief,  if  we  simplify  it 
somewhat  to  help  Hume,  must  be  represented  as  the  belief  that  if  he 
goes  on  he  will  be  drowned.  Now  Hume  represents  this  as  actually 
consisting  in  his  having  a lively  image  of  drowning.  This  is,  of 
course,  ridiculous.  Even  if  the  belief  were  simply  the  belief  that  he 
will  be  drowned,  it  would  be  still  quite  different  from  his  having  an 
image  of  someone  drowning  or  even  of  himself  drowning. 

The  broad  fact  is  that  Hume’s  only  means  of  describing  the  very 
complicated  act  which  books  on  logic  call  an  act  of  judgement  is  to 
do  so  in  terms  of  our  having  mental  images,  and  yet  even  if  such  an 
act  is  impossible  without  mental  imagery,  it  is  not  itself  the  having  a 
mental  image.  The  absurdity  of  his  view  comes  to  light  as  soon  as 
we  try  to  analyse  the  general  character  of  some  belief,  e.g.  the  belief 
that  the  man  whom  I see  crossing  the  road  straight  into  traffic  is 
deaf.  We  have  to  describe  it  as  the  believing  that  a certain  reality 
which  is  independent  of  my  belief,  and  of  which  in  believing  I am 
aware,  has  a certain  quality,  which  also  is  independent  of  my 
believing  and  of  the  nature  of  which  I am  aware ; and  if  we  ask  our- 
selves what  the  believing  consists  in,  we  have  to  answer  that  it  is  just 
believing  and,  as  believing,  different  from  everything  else.  Ob- 
viously what  has  to  be  so  described  is  not  having  a vivid  mental 
image. 

2.  Hume’s  account  of  the  cause  of  a belief  is  equally  untrue. 
Association  may  perhaps  in  the  case  taken  explain  why  it  is  that  on 
seeing  the  man  walking  in  that  peculiar  way  I go  on  to  think  of 
deafness,  but  not  why  I come  to  believe  the  man  to  be  deaf.  We  can 
account  for  this  belief  only  if  we  allow  that  I believe  walking  in  this 
way  to  be  an  indication  of  deafness,  even  though  I may  not  have 
formulated  the  belief  to  myself.  For  this  belief  Hume  makes  no 
attempt  to  account,  and  in  any  case  association  would  not  account 
for  it.  Again,  we  shall  have  to  allow  that  on  what  we  may  call  my 
seeing  the  man  I should  not  go  on  to  think  he  is  deaf,  unless  what  is 
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called  my  seeing  the  man  walking  in  a particular  way  includes  the 
believing  that  he  is  walking  thus,  and  yet  Hume  would  have  to  say 
untruly  that  the  believing  this  is  the  having  a certain  impression, 
i.e.  certain  sensations. 

3.  On  Hume’s  view  of  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  account  of  the  cause  of  belief,  and 
so  of  the  process  of  inference,  involves  a contradiction.1  It  is  intel- 
ligible to  attribute  a present  change,  my  passing  from  thinking  of  X 
to  thinking  of  T,  to  certain  past  events,  viz.  to  my  past  frequent 
thoughts  of  X and  Y as  being  in  a certain  relation,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  my  mind  as  that  which  serves  as  the  link 
necessary  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present. The  doctrine  will  be 
that  the  past  events  produced  a change  in  the  character  of  my  mind, 
that  this  character  when  produced  persists,  and  that  in  consequence 
my  mind  now  behaves  as  it  would  not  have  done  but  for  the  change. 
But,  according  to  Hume,  there  is  no  mind,  and  impressions  and 
ideas  being  momentary  cannot  take  the  place  of  my  mind  as  some- 
thing the  persistence  of  which  serves  to  connect  the  past  with  the 
present.  Yet,  since  Hume  allows  no  mind,  unless  he  represents 
impressions  and  ideas  as  persisting  he  cannot  make  his  doctrine  of 
association  work.  For  a present  impression  or  idea,  A,  cannot  lead 
to  the  existence  of  another,  B,  simply  because  there  did  co-exist  ideas 
or  impressions,  A1,  B1,  A2,  B2,  &c.,  like  A and  B.  A cannot  acquire 
a new  property  simply  because  of  something  which  happened  to 
certain  other  things  A2  and  A3  like  it.  On  the  impression-idea  view 
of  the  mind,  therefore,  the  existence  of  A would  not  lead  to  the 
existence  of  B. 

Hume,  therefore,  in  order  to  provide  some  link  connecting  the 
present  with  the  past  is  forced  to  speak  of  impressions  and  ideas  as  if 
they  were,  to  use  Bradley’s  phrase,  permanent  mental  atoms,  which 
somehow  have  the  property  of  coming  into  and  going  out  of  the 
mind.  For  only  if  an  idea  which  we  have  now  is  a permanent  some- 
thing, can  an  idea  be  said2  (1)  to  have  been  frequently  conjoined  in 
the  past  with  another  idea,  and  thereby  altered  so  as  to  acquire  the 
new  property  of  bringing  another  idea  with  it,  (2)  to  reappear  in 
the  present,  and  in  reappearing  to  exhibit  its  new  property  of 
bringing  back  a certain  other  idea  with  it. 

That  Hume  does  treat  impressions  and  ideas  as  things,  i.e.,  sub- 
stances, is  shown  by  his  language,  which  cannot  be  considered  a 
mere  metaphor,  since  unless  words  like  recur  and  frequent  conjunction 

1 See  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic , book  ii,  part  ii,  chap.  1.  2 p.  102. 
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are  taken  literally  his  argument  vanishes.  As  an  example  consider 
this  sentence:  To  conclude  from  a cause  to  an  effect  ‘we  must  in 
every  case  have  observ’d  the  same  impression  in  past  instances,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  constantly  conjoin’d  with  some  other  impres- 
sion’;1 or  ‘when  we  are  accustom’d  to  see  two  impressions  con- 
join’d together’.2 

Book  /,  Part  IV 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  remaining  features 
of  Hume’s  view.  Part  III,3  in  which  Hume  is  mainly  occupied  in 
showing  the  baselessness  of  our  belief  in  causal  relations,  has  certain 
positive  foundations.  In  it  he  expressly  allows  the  existence  of  know- 
ledge and  demonstration  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  first 
four  kinds,  and  his  language  constantly  presupposes  that  we  know 
the  existence  of  what  he  calls  objects,  i.e.  bodies  in  the  physical 
world,  and  of  the  mind  and  its  faculties.  The  object  of  Part  IV  is  to 
destroy  these  foundations.  In  adopting  this  order  he  is,  of  course, 
wise.  If  he  had  begun  by  destroying  the  foundations,  he  would  have 
had  nothing  whatever  to  build  on  in  Part  III. 

Section  /.  Of  scepticism  with  regard  to  reason 

I refer  to  Hume’s  argument  here,  partly  as  illustrating  the 
thoroughness  of  the  scepticism  which  he  is  trying  to  propagate,  and 
partly  because  of  its  ingenuity. 

In  every  judgment,  which  we  can  form  concerning  probability,  as 
well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we  ought  always  to  correct  the  first  judg- 
ment, deriv’d  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  by  another  judgment, 
deriv’d  from  the  nature  of  the  understanding.  ’Tis  certain  a man  of 
solid  sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have,  and  usually  has,  a greater 
assurance  in  his  opinions,  than  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant,  and  that 
our  sentiments  have  different  degrees  of  authority,  even  with  ourselves, 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  man 
of  the  best  sense  and  longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire ; 
since  even  such-a-one  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in  the  past,  and 
must  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future.  Here  then  arises  a new  species  of 
probability  to  correct  and  regulate  the  first,  and  fix  its  just  standard  and 
proportion.  As  demonstration  is  subject  to  the  controul  of  probability,  so 
is  probability  liable  to  a new  correction  by  a reflex  act  of  the  mind, 
wherein  the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  our  reasoning  from  the 
first  probability  become  our  objects. 

Having  thus  found  in  every  probability,  beside  the  original  uncer- 

1 p.  102.  2 pp.  102-3.  3 pp-  69-179. 
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tainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  a new  uncertainty  derived  from  the 
weakness  of  that  faculty,  which  judges,  and  having  adjusted  these  two 
together,  we  are  oblig’d  by  our  reason  to  add  a new  doubt  deriv’d  from 
the  possibility  of  error  in  the  estimation  we  make  of  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  our  faculties.  This  is  a doubt,  which  immediately  occurs  to  us, 
and  of  which,  if  we  wou’d  closely  pursue  our  reason,  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  a decision.  But  this  decision,  tho’  it  should  be  favourable  to  our 
preceeding  judgment,  being  founded  only  on  probability,  must  weaken 
still  further  our  first  evidence,  and  must  itself  be  weaken’d  by  a fourth 
doubt  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  on  in  infinitum ; till  at  last  there  remain 
nothing  of  the  original  probability,  however  great  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  and  however  small  the  diminution  by  every  new  uncertainty. 
No  finite  object  can  subsist  under  a decrease  repeated  in  infinitum ; and 
even  the  vastest  quantity,  which  can  enter  into  human  imagination, 
must  in  this  manner  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Let  our  first  belief  be  never 
so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish  by  passing  thro’  so  many  new  examina- 
tions, of  which  each  diminishes  somewhat  of  its  force  and  vigour.  When 
I reflect  on  the  natural  fallibility  of  my  judgment,  I have  less  confidence 
in  my  opinions,  than  when  I only  consider  the  objects  concerning  which 
I reason ; and  when  I proceed  still  farther,  to  turn  the  scrutiny  against 
every  successive  estimation  I make  of  my  faculties,  all  the  rules  of  logic 
require  a continual  diminution,  and  at  last  a total  extinction  of  belief 
and  evidence.1 

Hume  then  has  to  face  the  obvious  objection,  ‘How  is  it  that  he, 
Hume,  retains  belief  once  this  argument  has  occurred  to  him?’  His 
answer  is:  Belief  is  due  to  feeling  rather  than  to  thinking;  ‘Belief  is 
more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of 
our  natures’.  And  in  the  process  in  which  we  reflect  on  the  fallibility 
of  our  faculties,  the  ideas,  after  the  first  and  second  stages,  become 
faint  and  obscure  and  so  do  not  produce  the  conviction  which  they 
should. 

Hume  is  here  starting  by  presupposing  that  in  the  demonstrative 
sciences,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  a 
supposed  axiom  relates,  e.g.  the  axiom  that  two  and  two  makes 
four,  we  are  certain.  And  he  is  maintaining  that  nevertheless  as 
soon  as  we  reflect  on  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties  we  embark  on  an 
infinite  process  by  which  we  inevitably  lose  all  conviction  that  two 
and  two  makes  four. 

The  precise  nature  of  his  argument  is  more  complicated  than 
appears  at  first  sight  and  is  not  very  simple  to  state.  The  process 
which  he  professes  that  we  go  through  falls  into  successive  stages. 

1 pp-  181-3. 
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1.  We  first  come  to  judge,  by  considering  the  nature  of  two  and  two , 
that  two  and  two  makes  four,  thus  making  a judgement  about  the 
sum  of  two  and  two;  and  this  judgement  is  a judgement  of  certainty, 
i.e.  in  judging  this  we  are  certain.  We  then  begin  to  reflect  on  this 
judgement,  and  by  considering  the  nature  of  our  faculty  of  judge- 
ment, and  apprehending  it  to  be  fallible , we  come  to  make  a new 
judgement — the  judgement  this  time  being  a judgement  about  our 
previous  judgement  and  not  about  the  sum  of  two  and  two,  viz.  that 
it  is  only  probable  to  the  extent  of,  say,  three-quarters  that  the 
previous  judgement  is  true.  We  then  return  to  the  consideration  of 
what  the  sum  of  two  and  two  is,  and  in  view  of  the  preceding  judge- 
ment make  a third  judgement  (this  time  about  the  sum  of  two  and 
two)  that  the  sum  of  two  and  two  is  only  probably  four  to  the  extent 
of  three-quarters. 

2.  Hume  then  treats  this  judgement — although  it  has  been 
arrived  at  by  reflection  on  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties — as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  judgement  of  probability,  in  which  we  judge  it  to  be 
only  probable,  say,  that  it  will  be  wet  this  afternoon,  by  considering 
the  nature  of  the  objects,  viz.  rain  and  the  present  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  finding  that  the  evidence  for  its  being  about  to  rain 
is  incomplete,  i.e.  coming  to  apprehend  that  what  we  know  about 
the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  by  itself  enough  to  necessi- 
tate rain  this  afternoon. 

3.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  judgement  that  two  and  two  is  only 
probably  four,  as  if  it  were  due  to  our  having  considered  the  nature 
of  two  and  two  and  found  its  nature  not  conclusively  to  require  the 
sum  to  be  four,  he  represents  us  as  next  starting  a process  of  reflec- 
tion about  this  judgement  precisely  similar  to  the  preceding  process. 
We,  he  makes  out,  say  to  ourselves,  ‘This  judgement  has  only  been 
reached  by  the  use  of  our  faculty  of  judgement,  and  this  faculty  is 
only  reliable  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters’  (i.e.  it  only  works  right 
three  times  out  of  four),  and  therefore  we  come  to  make  the  further 
judgement  that  the  judgement  that  two  and  two  is  probably  four 
only  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  is  itself  only  probable  to  the 
extent  of  three-quarters,  and  thence  we  make  another  judgement, 
that  two  and  two  is  only  four  to  the  extent  of  nine-sixteenths.  Then 
treating  this  judgement  that  two  and  two  is  probably  four  only  to 
the  extent  of  nine-sixteenths,  as  if  it  had  been  arrived  at  (as  it  has 
not)  by  considering  the  nature  of  two  and  two,  he  represents  us,  as 
before,  as  reflecting  on  this  judgement  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
fallibility  as  due  to  the  exercise  of  our  faculty  of  judgement,  and  as 
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thus  coming  in  a similar  way  to  judge  that  two  and  two  is  only  pro- 
bably four  to  the  extent  of  27/64^.  He  then  represents  us  as  con- 
tinuing the  process  and  so  eventually  coming  to  think  that  there  is 
no  probability  at  all  that  two  and  two  makes  four,  and  so  losing  any 
conviction  that  two  and  two  makes  four. 

There  are  three  fallacies  involved. 

(<2)  One  fallacy  is  of  course  obvious,  viz.  that  of  representing  the 
limit  of  an  infinite  series  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  one  of  its  terms. 
This  is  of  course  a common  mistake.  Even  on  Hume’s  own  argument 
we  should  never  reach  the  judgement  that  there  is  no  probability  at 
all  that  two  and  two  makes  four.  He  can  only  argue  that  if  we  go  on 
long  enough  we  can  come  to  think  that  the  probability  is  as  small 
as  any  small  fraction  we  choose  to  take. 

( b ) A second  fallacy  lies  in  his  treating  a judgement  of  proba- 
bility derived  from  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  faculties  as  if 
it  were  a judgement  of  probability  derived  from  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects.  If  we  consider  this  treatment  absent,  we  see 
that  the  process  has  only  one  stage  and  not  an  infinity.  For  if  we  judge 
that  the  faculty  by  which  we,  considering  the  nature  of  two  and 
two,  judge  it  to  make  four  is  infallible  only  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters,  we  inevitably  are  judging  as  a matter  of  certainty  that  two 
and  two  is  probably  four  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters,  and  we 
cannot  then  take  further  account  of  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties,  for 
we  have  already  taken  full  account  of  it.  Therefore  the  first  stage  of 
the  process  is  all  there  really  can  be.  And  similarly  if  we  consider  any 
other  stage  as  reached,  we  see  that  it  also  would  be  the  end. 

(c)  The  main  fallacy  is,  however,  more  fundamental.  The  initial 
judgement,  even  from  Hume’s  point  of  view,  must  be  represented 
as  being  a state  of  certainty.  For,  ex  hypothesis  we  only  come  to  think 
that  this  judgement  is  only  probable  by  reflecting  on  the  fallibility  of 
our  faculties,  and  as  we  have  arrived  at  the  judgement  only  by  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  two  and  two  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  But 
if  Hume  represents  the  first  state  as  one  of  certainty , he  cannot  repre- 
sent us  as  thinking,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  that  it  has  been  arrived 
at  by  the  exercise  o fi fallible  faculties,  and  therefore  he  has  no  right 
to  argue  that  when  we  reflect  we  should  regard  this  judgement  as 
only  probably  true.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  his  account  of 
each  of  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  process,  if  we  consider  it  by  itself. 
We  are  supposed  to  judge  that  A is  only  probably  B , and  then,  by 
reflecting  on  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties  used  in  arriving  at  this 
judgement,  to  judge  that  this  judgement  is  itself  only  probably  true. 
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But,  as  before,  the  judging  that  A is  only  probably  B must  for  the 
same  reason  be  represented  as  the  being  certain  that  A is  only  pro- 
bably B,  and  if  so  we  cannot  be  represented  as  subsequently  judging 
that  this  judging  is  only  probable. 

None,  therefore,  of  the  steps  which  Hume  describes  is  possible. 

Section  II.  Of  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  senses 

Although  Hume  in  dealing  with  our  beliefs  about  causes  and 
effects  had  talked  freely  of  bodies  and  objects,  in  this  section  he 
assumes  from  the  start  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  things 
is  indefensible.  We  are  prepared  for  this  by  his  having  argued  in 
Part  II  (on  the  idea  of  external  existence) 1 that  we  cannot  even  form 
the  idea  of  anything  different  from  impressions  and  ideas;  and  if 
Hume  had  only  realized  the  consequence  of  this  contention  he 
would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  writing  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  book. 

But  here  (i.e.  in  Part  IV,  sect,  ii)  he  allows  that  we  do  and  always 
will  believe  in  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  therefore  he  sees  that  he 
has  to  answer  the  question,  ‘What  causes  induce  us  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  bodies?’  (N.B.,  not  the  question  ‘whether  there  be  body 
or  no’,  though  in  dealing  with  the  first  question  he  incidentally 
answers  the  second  by  contending  that  our  belief  in  bodies  is  not 
based  on  reasons.) 

Of  this  belief  Hume  distinguishes  two  forms,  the  vulgar  and  the 
philosophical.  Philosophers  distinguish  between  bodies  or  objects 
and  perceptions  of  the  senses,2  and  their  belief  in  the  existence  of 
bodies  is  the  belief  in  realities  differing  from  and  independent  of 
perceptions  but  resembling  them  (i.e.  the  Lockeian  view).  The 
vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objects  and  attribute  an  existence 
to  the  very  things  which  they  feel  and  see,  continued  beyond  percep- 
tion, distinct  from  and  independent  of  it;  i.e.  they  believe  that  their 
impressions  continue  beyond  perception  and  therefore  exist  inde- 
pendently of  themselves. 

Hume  considers  the  vulgar  view  first.  It  cannot,  he  contends,  be 
due  to  the  senses , since  they  cannot  present  to  us  the  existence  of  any- 
thing after  it  has  ceased  to  appear  to  the  senses ; nor  to  reason , since 
we  have  only  to  think  of  a perception  to  see  that  it  cannot  continue 
to  exist  beyond  the  mind.  The  belief,  therefore,  must  be  due  to  the 
imagination  (i.e.  must  be  illusory).  The  problem  is  therefore  to 
explain  how  impressions  (though  internal  and  perishing  existences 

1 p-  67.  2 pp.  193,  202. 
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and  appearing  to  us  as  such)  can  give  rise  to  the  false  belief  that  they 
continue  beyond  and  so  exist  distinct  from  perception. 

Hume’s  solution  is  not  clear  but  it  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

1.  When  we  say  that  an  object,  a chair  for  example,  is  the  same 
with  itself  we  mean  that  an  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same 
with  an  object  existent  at  another  time.  And  when  we  have  a series 
of  similar  and  ^interrupted  perceptions,  we  by  a fiction  regard  them 
as  numerically  the  same  thing  existing  at  different  times.  Hume 
does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  ‘our  by  a fiction  regarding  X as 
T\  The  natural  meaning  is  ‘our  coming  to  think  X to  be  some- 
thing T which  we  know  it  is  not’. 

2.  We  do  in  fact  also  attribute  continued  identity  to  interrupted 
resembling  impressions,  e.g.  as  when  we  should  say  we  saw  a chair 
at  intervals.  This  belief  is  caused  thus  (Hume’s  argument  is 
obscure).  The  resemblance  of  the  impressions  causes  us  to  associate 
them,  so  that  the  mind  passes  smoothly  and  easily  from  the  thought 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  others.  This  smoothness  is  very  like  the 
smoothness  with  which  we  pass  from  the  thought  of  one  resembling 
impression  to  that  of  another,  in  the  case  where  the  impressions  are 
^interrupted.1  We  therefore  mistake  the  interrupted  impressions 
for  uninterrupted  impressions,  and  therefore  pronounce  these 
interrupted  perceptions  identical  with  one  another. 

3.  Having  pronounced  the  interrupted  resembling  impressions 
the  same,  we  feel  uneasy  at  the  contradiction  between  their  identity 
and  their  interruptedness.2  We  therefore  make  another  fiction.  We 
suppose  that  our  perceptions  really  preserve  a continued  as  well  as  an 
unchanging  existence. 

4.  This  supposing  or  feigning  the  continued  existence  of  the  per- 
ceptions apart  from  us  becomes  an  actual  belief  because  it  arises 
from  a lively  memory  of  the  resembling  interrupted  perceptions, 
which  gives  to  the  idea  of  their  existence  in  the  intervals  that  liveli- 
ness which  renders  it  a belief. 

5.  Finally,  from  this  belief  there  arises  the  belief  in  their  existence 
quite  independently  of  ourselves. 

Hume  naturally  then  points  out  that  this  belief  is  an  error  and 
adds  that  it  is  the  perception  of  this  error  which  has  led  to  the  philo- 
sophical form  of  the  belief  in  bodies.  Philosophers  avoid  the  contra- 
diction of  the  view  by  distinguishing  perceptions  and  objects  and 
attributing  the  interruptedness  to  the  former  and  the  continuance 
to  the  latter.  But,  Hume  then  contends,  the  philosophical  view  has 

1 See  inter  alia  p.  254.  2 p.  206. 
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all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar  view  (through  which  alone  it  arises) 
together  with  some  of  its  own.  Its  fundamental  fallacy  lies  in  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  objects  distinct  from  perceptions  at  all.  It  is 
impossible  to  infer  the  existence  of  objects  (i.e.  bodies)  distinct  from 
perceptions.  For  we  can  only  infer  the  existence  of  something,  A, 
from  that  of  something  else,  B,  by  apprehending  that  they  are 
causally  related ; to  apprehend  this,  we  have  to  observe  the  constant 
conjunction  of  A and  B.  And  since  only  perceptions  are  present  to 
the  mind,  the  only  observable  causal  relation  is  that  between  one 
perception  and  another,  and  not  between  a perception  and  an 
object.  Further,  philosophers  reach  their  view  by  denying  resem- 
bling perceptions  to  be  identical  and  uninterrupted,  but  as  the 
objects  they  invent  can  only  be  conceived  to  be  the  same  in  nature 
as  the  perceptions,  in  attributing  identity  and  continuance  to  the 
invented  objects  they  only  repeat  in  another  form  the  very  mistake 
of  the  vulgar  which  they  are  trying  to  correct. 

Section  VI.  Of  personal  identity 

In  the  Section  so  called1  Hume  attacks  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a self  or  mind  always  self-identical  and  simple.  He  of  course  looks 
for  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  of  self  arises,  and  finds  none. 
He  concludes  that  there  is  no  such  idea.  (He  ought,  of  course,  to  have 
done  this  in  the  case  of  the  idea  of  causation.)  What  is  called  the  self 
is  really  a ‘bundle  or  collection  of  different  perceptions  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  and  are  in  a per- 
petual flux  and  movement’. 

This  conclusion  naturally  raises  the  problem,  ‘What  gives  us  the 
propensity  to  ascribe  an  identity  to  these  successive  perceptions  and 
to  suppose  ourselves 2 possessed  of  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted 
existence?’  Hume’s  answer  is  this.  We  have  a series  of  related  but 
varying  and  interrupted  perceptions.  Their  relatedness  produces 
an  association  which  leads  us  to  regard  them  as  the  same.  Then  to 
justify  this  absurdity  we  feign  ( 1 ) the  continued  existence  of  the  per- 
ceptions, to  remove  the  interruption,  and  (2)  the  existence  of  a soul 
or  self,  to  disguise  the  variation.3 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  ourselves,  he 
proceeds  to  belief  in  personal  identity.  Since  there  is  no  self  any 
identity  bound  up  with  our  perceptions  must  lie  in  the  perceptions; 
but  perceptions  are  not  identical  with  one  another.  All  there  is  is  a 
false  belief  in  the  identity,  and  this  is  due  to  the  association  produced 
1 pp.  251-63.  2 My  italics.  3 p.  254. 
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by  their  relatedness.  When  we  think  of  our  perceptions,  the  associa- 
tion between  them  produced  by  their  relatedness  (in  the  way  of 
resemblance  or  causation)  leads  us  to  pass,  in  thinking,  easily  from 
one  to  another  and  therefore  to  think  of  them  as  one  continued 
object,  and  therefore,  they  being  ourselves,  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
always  self-identical. 

Hume,  you  will  probably  agree,  needs  little  general  comment;  to 
refute  him  only  a close  analysis  of  the  argument  is  needed.  The  main 
vice  of  the  Treatise  is  of  course  the  continual  tacit  presupposition  of 
the  truth  of  the  very  beliefs  he  is  criticizing.  If  Hume  could  have 
been  forced  to  state  his  view  consistently  he  would  have  been 
rendered  speechless.  Yet  his  view,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  attempt  to  state  the  nature  of  perception  and  of 
thinking  simply  in  terms  of  impressions  and  mental  images.  This 
view,  it  would  seem,  is  in  various  disguised  forms  just  as  prevalent 
as  it  ever  was,  and  the  best  cure  or  antidote  for  it  lies  in  a close  con- 
sideration of  Hume  as  the  man  who  attempted  to  work  it  out  most 
consistently  (cf.  having  the  measles  and  getting  it  over). 

We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  close  relation  in  which  Hume 
stands  to  Kant.  It  is  not  merely  that  Hume  woke  Kant  out  of  his 
dogmatic  slumbers;  there  is  a lot  of  Hume  in  Kant  himself.  And  if 
we  are  to  understand  Kant,  we  have  to  bear  Hume  in  mind,  not 
only  to  see  how  Kant  was  trying  to  react  from  Hume,  but  also  to  see 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  to  which  Kant’s  own  position  is  exposed 
is  due  to  his  being  himself  tarred  by  the  Hume  brush  much  more 
than  he  ever  supposed. 

Hume  speaks  of  his  speculations  as  appearing  ridiculous.  So  they 
do.  And  they  are  ridiculous.  But  the  cause  of  the  ridiculousness  does 
not  lie,  as  Hume  would  have  us  suppose,  in  the  irrationality  of  the 
mind  and  its  incompetence  to  know.  It  lies  in  the  superficiality  of 
his  own  speculations,  which  leads  him  to  try  to  describe  the  whole 
of  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  know  and  endeavour  to  increase 
our  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  conducted  by  a mind  in  which  all 
rationality  had  been  left  out.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
chief  gain  from  undergoing  the  dreary  process  of  considering  Hume 
closely,  we  are,  I think,  bound  to  answer  that  it  brings  home  to  us 
how  much  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  mind,  which  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  view  into  which  all  of  us  are  apt  at  times 
to  relapse,  that  only  that  is  real  which  is  sensible,  or,  as  we  should  say 
in  ordinary  language,  which  is  perceivable  by  the  senses. 
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V V depend  on  our  perception  of  them,  he  was  undoubtedly  using 
the  term  ‘perceive’  in  its  ordinary  sense.  By  ‘its  ordinary  sense’  I 
mean  that  for  which  in  recent  times  the  term  ‘sense’  is  sometimes 
substituted,  i.e.  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  to  stand  for  a certain 
generic  mental  activity  or  state  of  which,  when  we  reflect,  we  think 
seeing,  feeling  or  touching,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling  to  be 
species.  And  in  considering  the  use  of  the  term  ‘sense-datum’  this  is 
the  only  sense  in  which  I shall  use  the  term  ‘perceive’.  No  doubt 
there  are  two  other  senses  in  which  some  writers  on  perception  use 
the  term  which  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  sense, 
viz.  those  to  which  Professor  Price  refers  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Perception.1 2  Of  these  other  senses  one  is  that  in  which  the  phrase  ‘my 
perceiving  a certain  body’  is  used  to  stand  for  what  is  really  my 
thinking,  i.e.  thinking  without  question,  that  I am  perceiving  that 
body — a sense  for  which  Professor  Price  substitutes  the  phrase  ‘my 
being  perceptually  conscious  of  the  body’.  In  this  sense  I am  in  a 
case  of  double  vision  perceiving,  for  instance,  two  candles,  although 
in  fact  there  is  only  one  candle  to  be  perceived.  The  other  of  these 
senses  is  that  in  which,  as  Professor  Price  in  effect  says,  the  phrase 
‘my  perceiving  a certain  body’  is  used  to  stand  not  for  a mental 
activity  or  state  but  for  a combination  of  three  things,  which  to- 
gether are  asserted,  by  those  who  use  the  term  thus,  to  be  a situation 
in  which  I am,  viz.  (i)  my  perceiving,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  some 
secondary  quality,  (2)  a peculiar  relation  of  that  quality  to  the  body, 
and  (3)  the  absence  of  any  such  relation  of  it  to  any  other  body. 
But  the  first  of  these  senses  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  designate  as  perceiving  what  avowedly  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  perceiving  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  being  thinking.  And  to  the 
latter  it  can  be  objected  that  it  is  still  more  misleading  to  use  the  term 
‘perceiving’  for  something  which  is  avowedly  not  a mental  state  or 
activity,  and  also,  that  as  the  thing  meant  is  a combination  of  three, 
or  rather,  to  speak  strictly,  a very  large  number,  of  things  which 

1 The  Inaugural  Address  at  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  and  the 
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have  no  unity  or  connectedness,  the  term  so  used  is  simply  arbitrary 
— just  as  a term  invented  for  a combination  of  a sunspot  and  a 
sneeze  would  be  arbitrary.  And  for  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me 
dangerous  to  use  the  term  ‘perceive’  in  any  but  its  ordinary  sense. 
In  any  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Berkeley  was  not  using  the  term 
in  either  of  those  other  senses. 

If,  using  the  term  ‘perceive’  in  its  ordinary  sense,  we  ask,  ‘Of 
what  sort  or  sorts  are  the  various  things  which  we  perceive?’,  we  all, 
of  course,  at  first  give  what  has  been  called  the  Naive  Realist  answer, 
viz.  that  what  we  perceive  is  in  all  cases  a body,  that  what  we  see,  for 
instance,  is  a table,  that  what  we  hear  is  a bell,  and  soon.  If,  having 
given  this  answer,  we  then  go  on  to  ask  a second  question,  viz. 
‘Does  what  we  perceive  depend  on  our  perception  of  it?’,  we 
necessarily  answer  that  it  does  not.  For  unless  we  use  the  phrase 
‘a  body’  in  a Pickwickian  sense,  or  else  adopt  the  device  of  putting 
it  into  inverted  commas  to  avoid  responsibility  for  meaning  any- 
thing in  particular  by  it,  we  mean  by  ‘a  body’  a something  of  a 
certain  kind,  which,  as  we  discover  when  we  reflect,  cannot  by  its 
very  nature  depend  on  our  perception  of  it.  Berkeley,  however, 
answered  the  first  question  differently.  He  maintained  that  what  we 
see  is  a colour,  that  what  we  hear  is  a sound,  that  what  we  feel  is  a 
feeling  of  resistance,  that  what  we  taste  is  a flavour,  and  that  what 
we  smell  is  an  odour;  and  thinking,  when  he  reflected  on  these 
things,  that  they  have  a certain  common  character,  that  of  being 
sensations,  he  maintained  generally  that  what  we  perceive  is  a sen- 
sation. And  he  then  went  on  to  answer  the  second  question  by 
asserting  that  since  a sensation  is  by  its  very  nature  something 
inseparable  from  the  perception  of  it,  what  we  perceive  necessarily 
depends  on  our  perception  of  it,  his  conclusion  when  properly 
stated  in  his  own  language  being  that  the  esse  of  what  we  perceive 
involves  (not  is)  per  dpi. 

Now  there  have  been  several  writers  recently  who,  though  they 
may  express  themselves  differently,  really  agree,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
rightly  agree,  with  Berkeley  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  the  object 
of  perception  in  the  ordinary  sense  of ‘perception’  is  not  a body  but 
a secondary  quality  of  the  kind  corresponding  to  the  special  kind  of 
perception.  But  among  them  there  have  been  some  who  have 
objected  to  Berkeley’s  statement  that  the  secondary  quality  per- 
ceived is  a sensation,  and  have  substituted  for  it  the  statement  that 
it  is  a sense-datum;  and  in  consequence  they  have  been  led  to  ask 
certain  questions  about  the  various  secondary  qualities  which  we 
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perceive,  as  questions  about  sense-data.  And  the  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  urge  that  this  substitution  is  fallacious,  as  being  based  on  the 
mistaken  idea  that  perceiving  is  a form  of  knowing ; and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mistakenness  of  this  idea,  the  questions  thus  raised 
about  the  various  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive  are  also 
fallacious. 

I do  not  of  course  mean  to  suggest  that  the  idea  which  I have 
implied  to  be  mistaken  is  confined  to  those  who  use  the  term  ‘sense- 
datum’.  It  certainly  is  not.  And  in  any  case,  to  give  rise  to  the  term, 
the  idea  must  have  arisen  independently  of  it.  Yet  once  a mistake 
has  received  expression  in  a term  or  phrase  it  is  more  insidious, 
because  a new-comer  to  the  subject,  finding  the  term  inexistence,  is 
apt  simply  to  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  idea  which  has  given 
rise  to  it. 

To  prepare  the  ground  I propose  first  to  refer  to  the  idea  in  ques- 
tion and  to  its  consequences,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  term  to 
express  it. 

The  idea  that  perceiving  is  a species  of  knowing  has  recently 
become  prominent  in  an  alleged  refutation  of  Berkeley  which  has 
not  infrequently  been  advanced  of  late  years,  and  notably  by  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Professor  Kemp  Smith. 
Of  these  the  last  mentioned,  referring  to  Berkeley’s  argument  that 
the  objects  of  perception  are  subjective  because  they  are  sensations, 
states  the  refutation  thus:  ‘Even  without  questioning  that  the 
objects  known  (i.e.  known  in  perception)  are  sensations,  we  may 
dispute  the  inference  that  they  are  therefore  subjective.  Thanks  to 
Ward,  Moore,  Stout,  and  others,  it  is  now  very  generally  recognised 
that  “sensation”  is  an  ambiguous  term.  It  is  used  with  two  very 
different  meanings,  as  process  of  apprehension  and  as  object  appre- 
hended. If  sensation  is  mental  process,  then  for  this  sufficient  reason 
it  must  fall  on  the  subjective  side.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  sensa- 
tions have  to  be  regarded  not  as  mental  processes,  but  as  objects 
revealed  in  and  through  such  processes,  this  argument  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  Though  red  is  known  only  as  sensation,  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  objective  content.  It  is  not  a state  of  the  subject,  but  an  object  to 
the  subject.  Similarly,  a sound  or  an  odour  or  a taste  is  an  object 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  the  pro- 
cesses in  which  such  apprehension  consists.  . . . The  subjectivist 
argument,  that  objects  as  known  are  sensations,  and  therefore  are 
subjective,  makes  use  of  this  fundamental  ambiguity.  Only  by 
interpreting  sensations  as  signifying  objective  contents  can  it  justify 
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the  assertion  that  objects  are  known  as  sensations;  and  yet  only  by 
regarding  sensations  as  mental  processes  can  it  legitimate  the  infer- 
ence that  they  are  therefore  subjective.  The  ground  of  the  argument 
involves  one  interpretation  of  the  term  “sensation”,  the  conclusion 
implies  the  other.  It  is  open  to  us  to  propound  the  counter-argu- 
ment. Since  sensations  are  only  known  as  objects  they  are  distinct 
from  mental  processes,  and  cannot  be  mental  or  subjective.’1 

Here  Professor  Kemp  Smith  is  tacitly  agreeing  with  Berkeley  that 
in  the  case  of  each  kind  of  perception  the  object  of  perception  is  not 
a body  but  a secondary  quality  of  the  sort  corresponding  to  the  kind 
of  perception ; but  he  is  maintaining  against  Berkeley  that  the  state- 
ment, for  instance,  that  some  colour  which  we  are  seeing  is  a sensa- 
tion is  ambiguous,  on  the  ground  that  the  phrase  ‘a  sensation’  some- 
times means  an  object  of  apprehension  and  sometimes  an  appre- 
hending of  something.  And  he  is  adding  that  while  we  shall  only 
think  the  statement  true,  if  in  it  ‘a  sensation’  means  an  object  of 
apprehension,  we  shall  only  think  it  conclusive  if  in  it  the  phrase 
means  an  apprehending  of  something.  He  concludes  that  such 
plausibility  as  Berkeley’s  argument  has  comes  from  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish these  meanings,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  we  distinguish 
them,  as  we  do  when  we  use  different  phrases  for  each,  such  as  ‘a 
sensum’  or  ‘a  sensing’.  Finally,  he  is  asserting  that  once  the  am- 
biguity is  detected  we  can  advance  the  counter-argument,  viz.  that 
a colour  which  we  see,  just  because  it  is  an  object  of  apprehension 
and  not  an  apprehension  of  something,  cannot  be  subjective,  i.e. 
dependent  on  its  being  sensed,  i.e.  perceived,  by  us. 

Here  the  basis  of  Professor  Kemp  Smith’s  criticism  is  clear.  It  is 
the  idea  that  seeing  a certain  colour,  for  instance,  or  hearing  a 
certain  sound,  is  an  apprehending,  a knowing,  or  a being  aware  of, 
that  colour  or  sound.  For  he  is  expressly  maintaining  that  when  we  see 
the  colour,  for  instance,  the  colour  is  an  object  of  apprehension ; and 
he  certainly  does  not  mean  by  this  that  along  with  our  seeing  the 
colour,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  there  is  also  our  apprehend- 
ing that  colour.  He  is,  therefore,  implying  the  idea  that  seeing  that 
colour  is  an  apprehending  of  it.  Further,  if  he  had  been  asked,  ‘Of 
what  kind  is  the  apprehending?’  he  certainly  would  have  had  to 
answer,  ‘Of  that  special  kind  which  is  perceiving  and  which  differs 
from  other  kinds,  such  as  remembering  and  self-consciousness,  by 
being  perceiving — seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  being  species  of  this  kind  of 
knowing’.  He  is,  therefore,  implying  the  idea  that  perceiving  in  its 

1 Prolegomena  to  an  Idealist  Theory  of  Knowledge,  pp.  44-5. 
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various  forms  is  a special  kind  of  knowing,  this  idea  being  what  he  is 
using  in  order  to  refute  Berkeley. 

Further,  this  being  so,  it  is  also  clear  that  Professor  Kemp  Smith 
should  in  consistency  have  gone  further  and  contended  not  merely 
that  Berkeley  fails  to  establish  his  conclusion  but  also  that  the  con- 
trary conclusion  is  true,  viz.  that  the  colours  we  see,  the  sounds  we 
hear,  &c.,  are  independent  of  our  seeing  or  hearing  them.  For  we 
all,  including  Professor  Kemp  Smith,  think  that  the  existence  of 
what  we  know  is  independent  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  our  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be  knowledge.  Con- 
sequently, Professor  Kemp  Smith,  holding  as  he  does  that,  for 
instance,  to  see  some  colour  is  to  know  it  in  a particular  way,  should 
have  maintained  that  the  colours  or  the  other  secondary  qualities 
which  we  perceive  exist  independently  of  our  perceiving  them. 

Professor  Moore,  in  his  Refutation  of  Idealism,  in  effect  offers  the 
same  criticism  of  Berkeley,  though  perhaps  I should  have  said 
‘seems  to  offer’  rather  than  ‘offers’  because  I confess  that  I find  this 
article  extremely  obscure.  And  it  is  because  of  this  obscurity  that 
I have  not  referred  to  his  formulation  of  the  refutation  first,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  what  originally  suggested  the  refutation  to 
Professor  Kemp  Smith.  Professor  Moore  speaks  of  having  shown 
that  the  Idealist’s  assertion  ‘Esse  is  percipi’,  if  it  is  to  be  true,  must 
mean  ‘whatever  is  experienced  also  must  be  experienced’,1 — the 
term  ‘experienced’  here  being  plainly  Professor  Moore’s  equivalent 
for  Berkeley’s  ‘perceived’.  And  if  I follow  him  rightly,  he  holds  that 
this  statement  can  be  refuted  by  considering  the  nature  of  a sensa- 
tion. He  implies  that  a sensation  is  always  a sensation  of  a secondary 
quality,  for  instance,  of  a blue  colour  or  of  a green  colour.  And  he 
holds  that  every  sensation  has  two  elements  or  constituents,  viz. 
(i)  consciousness  in  respect  of  which  all  sensations  are  alike,  (2)  the 
object  of  the  sensation  in  respect  of  which  one  differs  from  another.2 
By  the  term  ‘consciousness’  he  afterwards  explains  that  he  means 
the  ‘knowing’  or  ‘being  aware  of’  or  ‘experiencing’  something,  a 
sensation,  he  says,  being  really  a case  of ‘knowing’  or  being  ‘aware 
of’  or  ‘experiencing’  something.3  And  by  ‘the  object  of  a sensation’, 
e.g.  a blue  colour,  he  implies  that  he  means  the  object  of  that  know- 
ing or  experiencing.  How,  holding  as  he  does  that,  for  instance,  the 
sensation  of  a blue  colour  is  a knowing  that  colour,  he  can  also  main- 
tain that  the  colour  known  is  a constituent  of  that  knowing,  it  is 

1 Philosophical  Studies,  p.  16.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  17,  25. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  24.  The  inverted  commas  are  Professor  Moore’s. 
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difficult  to  understand.  But  at  least  we  must  allow  that  he  is  main- 
taining that  what  he  calls  our  having  a sensation  of  a blue  colour, 
i.e.  that  what  Berkeley  called,  and  what  is,  our  seeing  a blue  colour, 
is  a kind  of  knowing  that  colour.  And  it  is  this  idea  which  Professor 
Moore  uses  to  refute  Berkeley  in  a passage  the  last  part  of  which 
Professor  Kemp  Smith  quotes  with  approval. 

Idealists  [Professor  Moore  says]  admit  that  some  things  really  exist 
of  which  they  are  not  aware.  . . . They  are,  therefore  [they  hold],  some- 
times aware  of  something  which  is  not  an  inseparable  aspect  of  their  own 
experience.  . . . And  what  my  analysis  of  sensation  has  been  designed  to 
show  is,  that  whenever  I have  a mere  sensation  or  idea,  the  fact  is  that 
I am  then  aware  of  something  which  is  equally  and  in  the  same  sense  not 
an  inseparable  aspect  of  my  experience.  . . . There  is,  therefore,  no  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  to  ‘get  outside  the  circle  of  our  own  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions’. Merely  to  have  a sensation  is  already  to  be  outside  that  circle.1 

Consequently  Professor  Moore’s  refutation  of  the  Idealists,  i.e.  of 
Berkeley  and  his  followers,  is  the  same  as  Professor  Kemp  Smith’s. 

We  may  now  consider  the  consequences  of  the  idea  that  perceiv- 
ing is  a species  of  knowing  for  anyone  who,  like  Professor  Moore  or 
Professor  Kemp  Smith,  agrees  with  Berkeley  that  what  we  perceive 
is  in  the  case  of  each  kind  of  perception  a secondary  quality  of  the 
corresponding  sort.  Since,  to  take  the  case  of  hearing,  he  thinks  that 
when  we  are  hearing  something  on  a given  occasion,  what  we  are 
hearing  is  a sound,  and  also  that  for  us  to  hear  something  is  to  know 
or  apprehend  it  in  a particular  kind  of  way,  he  will  necessarily  come 
to  think  of  the  sound  which  he  thinks  of  as  what  we  are  hearing  as 
something  the  existence,  and  therefore  also  the  nature,  of  which  is 
independent  of  our  hearing  it,  since  otherwise  our  hearing  it  would 
not  be  knowing  it.  And  for  the  corresponding  reason  he  will  come  to 
think  generally  of  any  secondary  quality  which  he  thinks  of  as  being 
what  we  are  perceiving,  as  independent  of  our  perceiving  it, 
though  possibly  dependent  on  us  in  some  other  way.  He  will 
therefore  be  led  to  ask  questions  about  the  various  secondary 
qualities  which  he  considers  are  what  various  individuals  perceive 
on  various  occasions,  on  the  assumption  that,  though  they  are  per- 
ceived, their  existence  and  their  character  is  independent  of  their 
being  perceived.  And  as  he  will  think  that,  since  these  secondary 
qualities  do  not  require  to  be  perceived,  no  others  can  require  it, 
he  will  necessarily  come  to  think  of  the  secondary  qualities  generally 
as  not  depending  on  being  perceived  for  their  existence  and  their 

1 Ibid.,  pp.  26-7. 
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character.  Hence,  he  will  further  be  led  to  ask  questions  about  the 
secondary  qualities  such  as  we  ask  about  things  of  any  kind  the 
existence  of  which  we  think  we  know,  and  so  which  we  think  of  as 
existing  independently  of  our  and  of  others  knowing  them.  Of  these 
questions,  one,  strictly  speaking,  concerns  not  the  qualities  them- 
selves but  our  power  of  perceiving  them.  It  is  the  question : ‘Can,  for 
instance,  some  sound  which  I am  hearing  be  heard  by  another,  or 
must  it  be  different  from  any  sound  which  another  hears?’  The 
question  is  usually  expressed  in  the  form : ‘Are  the  various  secondary 
qualities  which  we  perceive  private  to  us,  or  are  they  public?’,  i.e. 
really,  ‘Is  the  perceiving  some  sound  which  I am  perceiving  private 
to  me,  i.e.  possible  only  for  me,  or  is  it  public,  i.e.  possible  for  any- 
one?’ And  it  is  inevitably  raised  by  anyone  who  thinks  of  perceiving 
as  a species  of  knowing,  because  on  the  one  hand,  since  he  thinks  of 
the  sound  which  I am  hearing  as  independent  of  my  hearing  it,  it 
does  not  seem  to  him  something  which  it  is  impossible  for  another  to 
hear,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  sounds 
heard  by  two  people  can  be  numerically  identical.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  only  answer  which  he  is  entitled  to  give  is 
that  the  secondary  qualities  are  public,  since  it  cannot  be  impossible 
for  what  exists  independently  of  my  perceiving  it  to  be  perceived  by 
another.  Of  the  remaining  questions  one  concerns  the  nature  of  a 
secondary  quality  which  we  perceive,  and  the  other  its  cause,  if  it 
has  a cause.  The  former  is  the  question : ‘What  sort  of  a thing  is  it?’ 
‘Is  it,  for  instance,  an  event  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain,  and 
so  something  transitory,  or  is  it  something  permanent?’  ‘Is  it  a sub- 
stance, or  a phase  of  a substance?’  ‘Is  it  physical  or  mental?’  Again, 
if  it  be  decided  that  it  is  an  event,  the  question  is  inevitably  asked : 
‘How  does  it  originate,  i.e.  how  is  it  caused?’  This  question  is  some- 
times asked  in  the  form:  ‘What  is  the  cause  of  a sensation?’,  and  it 
comes  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  question : ‘What  is  the 
cause  of  our  apprehension  of  a sensation  in  perception?’ 

Consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Professor  Kemp  Smith 
raising  and  considering  these  questions  in  a chapter  which  he  signi- 
ficantly entitles  ‘The  ontological 1 status  of  the  secondary  qualities’. 
He  asks,  for  instance,  whether  the  secondary  qualities  [i.e.  really 
the  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive]  are  in  themselves  tran- 
sitory,2 and  he  maintains  that  the  question  raises  many  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  metaphysics.  Again,  he  asks  whether  they  are 

1 The  italics  are  mine. 

2 Prolegomena  to  an  Idealist  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  70. 
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physical  or  psychical,  and  finds  that  the  question  admits  of  no  direct 
answer.  He  also  asks  in  effect  whether  those  which  we  perceive  are 
private  to  us,  and  gives  an  answer  which  from  his  point  of  view  is 
surprising,  viz.  that  they  are.  He  also  asks  how  the  secondary  quali- 
ties which  we  perceive  are  generated,  and  implies  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  the  physiologicalconditions  on  which  their  genera- 
tion depends  from  those  on  which  our  perception  of  them  depends. 

For  the  same  reason  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Professor 
Price,  who  also  holds  that  what  he  calls  sensing,  i.e.  perceiving 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  a kind  of  knowing,  considers  these  and 
cognate  questions  about  the  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive, 
in  chapters  in  Perception  which  are  stated  to  deal  respectively  with 
the  nature  of  sense-data,  their  relation  to  one  another,  their  relation 
to  matter,  and  their  origination.  And  the  importance  which  he 
attaches  to  these  questions  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
cussion of  them  occupies  almost  half  of  the  whole  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  anyone  who  holds  Berkeley’s  view  these 
questions  are  questions  which  do  not  arise  at  all,  and  which,  if 
asked,  are  asked  under  a mistake  and  can  only  receive  an  erroneous 
answer.  For  according  to  him,  since  a sound,  for  instance,  which  we 
are  hearing  is  inseparable  from  our  hearing  it,  it  is  something  the 
hearing  of  which  by  another  is  impossible,  and  since  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a sound  which  is  independent  of  its  being  heard,  there  is 
nothing  of  which  to  ask,  ‘What  sort  of  a thing  is  it?’  and,  ‘How  is  it 
caused?’,  so  that  the  very  questions  are  mistaken,  and  if  asked,  can 
for  this  reason  only  receive  a false  answer. 

If,  however,  we  now  go  on  to  consider  the  truth  of  the  idea  which 
leads  to  these  questions,  we  find  that  the  idea  is  mistaken,  and,  what 
is  more,  that  the  mistake  is  due  to  failure  to  recognize  that  Berkeley 
was  after  all  right  in  contending  that  the  various  secondary  qualities 
which  we  perceive  depend  on  our  perceiving  them. 

We  have  to  admit  that  Berkeley  and  his  modern  opponents  are 
right  in  thinking  that  what  we  perceive  in  the  case  of  each  kind  of 
perception  is  a secondary  quality  of  the  corresponding  sort.  We  have 
also  to  admit  that  Berkeley  is  right  in  contending  that  the  various 
secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive  are  by  their  very  nature 
dependent  on  our  perceiving  them.  We  must,  for  instance,  in  the 
end  admit  that  it  is  self-evident  that  some  sound  which  we  are 
hearing  depends  on  our  hearing  it.  This  being  so,  we  have  to  admit 
that  it  at  once  follows  that  to  perceive  something  is  not  to  know  it  in 
a special  kind  of  way,  since  if  it  were,  the  thing  perceived  could  not 
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depend  on  our  perceiving  it,  as  in  fact  it  does.  The  argument  is 
simple  enough : ‘What  we  perceive  is  always  some  secondary  quality 
or  qualities.  Any  secondary  quality  which  we  perceive  depends  on 
our  perceiving  it.  Consequently  to  perceive  something  cannot  be  to 
know  it,  because  if  it  were,  the  thing  perceived  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  our  perceiving  it,  and  yet,  being  a secondary  quality, 
it  is  not.’  To  this  argument  another  can  be  added  which  also  is  con- 
clusive. This  is  that  if  perceiving  were  a kind  of  knowing,  mistakes 
about  what  we  perceive  would  be  impossible,  and  yet  they  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  since  at  any  rate  in  the  cases  of  seeing  and  feel- 
ing or  touching  we  are  almost  always  in  a state  of  thinking  that  what 
we  are  perceiving  is  various  bodies,  although  we  need  only  reflect  to 
discover  that  in  thinking  this  we  are  mistaken. 

Further,  once  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  perceiving  is  not  a 
kind  of  knowing,  there  are  various  other  conclusions  which  we  are 
forced  to  draw.  One  is  that  Berkeley’s  opponents  are  really  arguing 
the  wrong  way  round.  Instead  of  arguing,  as  they  should,  that 
because  the  secondary  qualities  which  are  what  we  perceive 
necessarily  depend  on  our  perceiving  them,  perceiving  cannot  be 
a kind  of  knowing,  they  are  arguing  that  because  perceiving  is  a 
kind  of  knowing,  the  secondary  qualities  which  are  what  we  per- 
ceive cannot  depend  on  our  perceiving  them.  And  to  discover  their 
mistake  we  need  only  recognize,  as  in  the  end  we  must,  that  the 
secondary  qualities  which  are  what  we  perceive  do  depend  on  our 
perceiving  them.  A second  is  that  the  alleged  refutation  of  Berke- 
ley does  not  establish  the  contrary  of  his  conclusion,  simply  because 
its  premise  that  perceiving  is  a kind  of  knowing  is  false.  A third  is 
that  the  alleged  refutation  fails  to  refute  Berkeley’s  argument. 
For  a supporter  of  the  argument  can  reply  thus: 

When,  following  Berkeley,  I say,  for  instance,  that  a sound  which  I am 
hearing  is  a sensation,  I do  not  mean  by  ‘a  sensation’  either  of  the  things 
one  of  which  you  say  it  must  mean.  I do  not  mean  by  it  either  a something 
which  is  being  apprehended  or  an  apprehending  of  something.  I mean 
by  it  a something  having  a certain  character  which  we  recognize  as 
common  to  the  various  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive  and  which 
is  such  as  to  involve  that  what  has  it  is  perceived.  And  I am  not  refuted 
by  the  assertion  that  perceiving  is  a kind  of  knowing,  because  it  is  not. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  conclude  that  since  Berkeley  was  after  all  right 
in  contending  that  the  objects  of  perception  as  being  sensations 
depend  on  their  being  perceived,  all  the  questions  recently  referred 
to  about  the  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive  which  are 
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based  on  the  idea  that  they  are  independent  of  perception  are  based 
on  a mistake,  and  that,  in  consequence,  if  they  are  answered,  they 
can  only  receive  a false  answer. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  the  use  of  the  term  ‘sense- 
datum’.  To  do  this,  I propose  to  refer  mainly  to  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell’s  Problems  of  Philosophy , in  which,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the 
term  first  occurs.  For  unless  I am  mistaken,  with  one  exception,  the 
others  who  use  it  do  so  in  the  same  way.  In  particular,  Professor 
Price,  finding  the  term  ready  to  hand,  introduces1  it  in  a similar 
way,  differing  from  Mr.  Russell  only  in  using  the  term  ‘sensing’ 
instead  of ‘immediately  experiencing’  for  perceiving.  Consequently 
what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Russell  can  also  be  said  of  Professor  Price. 
The  one  exception  to  which  I have  referred  is  Professor  Moore  in  his 
article  entitled  ‘The  status  of  sense-data’.2  But  as  in  my  opinion  his 
use  of  the  term  is  open  to  the  same  comments  as  those  to  which  the 
usual  use  of  the  term  is  open,  as  well  as  to  an  objection  peculiar  to  it, 
I do  not  propose  to  refer  specially  to  it. 

Mr.  Russell,  after  giving  reasons  for  holding  that  when  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  seeing  a table  in  front  of  us,  the  table,  if  there  be 
one,  is  not  what  we  immediately  experience  by  sight,  or  touch,  or 
hearing,  says : ‘The  real  table,  if  there  is  one,  is  not  immediately  known 
to  us  at  all,  but  must  be  an  inference  from  what  is  immediately 
known.  Hence  two  very  difficult  questions  at  once  arise;  namely, 
(1)  Is  there  a real  table  at  all?  (2)  If  so,  what  sort  of  object  can  it  be?’ 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  say:  ‘It  will  help  us  in  considering  these 
questions  to  have  a few  simple  terms  of  which  the  meaning  is  definite 
and  clear.  Let  us  give  the  name  of  “sense-data”  to  the  things  that  are 
immediately  known  in  sensation:  such  things  as  colours,  sounds, 
smells,  hardnesses,  roughnesses,  and  so  on.  We  shall  give  the  name 
“sensation”  to  the  experience  of  being  immediately  aware  of  these 
things.  Thus  whenever  we  see  a colour,  we  have  a sensation  of  the 
colour,  but  the  colour  itself  is  a sense-datum,  not  a sensation.  The 
colour  is  that  of  which  we  are  immediately  aware,  and  the  aware- 
ness itself  is  the  sensation.’3 

Here  certain  things  are  clear:  (1)  The  phrase  ‘immediately 
experience  by  sight  or  touch  or  hearing’  is  Mr.  Russell’s  phrase  for 
‘perceive’  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Also  (2)  he  is  implying  that  what  we 
thus  experience,  i.e.  what  we  perceive,  is  one  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, i.e.  a colour  in  the  case  of  seeing,  a sound  in  the  case  of  hearing, 

1 Perception,  p.  3.  2 Philosophical  Studies,  Chap.  v. 

3 The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  pp.  16-17. 
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and  so  on.  Hence  (3)  he  is  showing  himself  here  at  one  with  Pro- 
fessor Moore  and  Professor  Kemp  Smith  in  agreeing  with  Berkeley 
that  what  we  perceive  is  not,  as  we  ordinarily  think,  a body,  but  a 
secondary  quality.  (4)  Since  he  implies  that  what  we  immediately 
experience  by  sight  or  touch  or  hearing,  i.e.  that  what  we  perceive, 
is  a secondary  quality,  and  since  he  speaks  of  our  immediately 
experiencing  something,  i.e.  some  secondary  quality,  as  our  being 
immediately  aware  of  that  quality,  he  is  also  showing  himself  at  one 
with  Professor  Moore  and  Professor  Kemp  Smith  in  thinking  per- 
ceiving to  be  a special  kind  of  knowing,  his  term  for  the  special  kind 
being  ‘immediately  knowing  in  sensation’.  (5)  He  is  saying  that  it  will 
help  the  consideration  of  the  questions  raised  about  the  table  if  we 
choose  the  term  ‘sense-data’  to  stand  for  the  things  that  are  imme- 
diately known  in  sensation.  But  (6)  here  the  phrase  ‘ the  things  that 
are  immediately  known  in  sensation’  must  be  a slip  for  ‘ things 
immediately  known  in  sensation’.  For  he  says  of  some  colour  which 
we  are  seeing  that  it  is  a sense-datum,  and  to  say  this  is  to  imply  that 
‘sense-data’  is  a term  not  for  what  is  really  only  a certain  numerical 
group  consisting  of  all  the  things  which  are  being  immediately 
known  in  sensation  at  a given  moment,  but  for  things  of  a certain 
sort,  viz.  things  being  thus  apprehended.  Mr.  Russell  therefore  is 
here  really  giving  ‘sense-data’  the  meaning  of  things  immediately 
known  in  sensation.  (7)  In  giving  this  term  this  meaning  he  is,  of 
course,  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  thing  meant,  since 
otherwise  he  would  consider  it  useless  to  invent  a term  for  it.  But 
(8)  there  cannot  really  be  such  a thing  as  the  tiling  meant,  viz. 
things  immediately  known  in  sensation,  unless  there  really  is  such 
a thing  as  immediately  knowing  in  sensation,  i.e.  unless  immediately 
experiencing,  i.e.  perceiving,  something  really  is  knowing  it  in  the 
special  way  called  immediately  knowing  in  sensation.  Hence  the 
introduction  and  use  of  the  term  ‘sense-data’  cannot  be  justified 
unless  Mr.  Russell  is  right  in  agreeing  with  Professor  Moore  and 
Professor  Kemp  Smith  that  perceiving  is  a special  kind  of  knowing. 
And  although  here  Mr.  Russell  is  ostensibly  only  inviting  his  readers 
to  accept  a piece  of  terminology,  he  is  in  fact  at  the  same  time  invit- 
ing them  to  accept  a certain  theory,  viz.  the  theory  that  perceiving 
is  a kind  of  knowing,  a theory  apart  from  which  the  use  of  the  term 
is  illegitimate. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  For  when  we  consider  the  matter  we 
find  that  even  if  this  theory  were  true,  there  could  not  be  such  a thing 
as  a sense-datum,  as  Mr.  Russell,  and  therefore  also  as  Professor 
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Price,  uses  the  term.  For  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  on 
some  occasion  I am  apprehending  in  the  form  of  perceiving  a par- 
ticular colour,  a particular  sound,  and  a particular  feeling  of 
roughness.  Then,  no  doubt,  any  one  of  them  is  being  thus  appre- 
hended by  me.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  a something  which  is  being 
thus  apprehended.  If  I am  eating  a number  of  things,  say,  some 
cheese,  some  bread,  and  some  salt,  they  together  form  a certain 
numerical  group,  viz.  the  totality  of  the  things  which  I am  eating. 
But  their  membership  of  this  group  does  not  constitute  them  things 
having  a certain  common  character,  and  so  things  of  a certain  sort 
for  which  the  term  would  have  to  be  ‘things  which  I am  eating’,  or 
‘things  which  are  being  eaten  by  me’,  or  perhaps  ‘things  which  are 
being  eaten  by  someone’.  There  is  no  such  sort.  The  things  which 
I am  eating  are  united  simply  by  my  eating  them ; and  my  eating 
them  does  not  constitute  them  things  of  a certain  sort.  Indeed  to 
speak  of  a something  which  is  being  eaten  by  me,  or  of  a something 
which  is  being  eaten  by  someone,  is  merely  verbal,  because  to  be 
being  eaten  is  not  a character  of  anything.  Similarly  the  colour,  the 
sound,  and  the  feeling  of  roughness  which  I am  thus  apprehending 
are  united  solely  by  my  thus  apprehending  them ; and  though  each 
is  one  of  the  things  which  are  being  thus  apprehended  by  me,  none 
is  a something  which  is  being  thus  apprehended  by  me.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a thing  which  is  being  thus  apprehended  by  me,  nor 
again  such  a thing  as  a thing  which  is  being  thus  apprehended  by 
someone. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  when  Mr.  Russell  and  Professor  Price 
state,  as  they  do,  that  some  colour  which  I am  seeing  is  a sense- 
datum — and  the  statement  is  typical  of  their  use  of  the  term — they 
are  not  really  expressing,  as  ostensibly  they  are,  an  idea  of  theirs 
about  the  colour  which  I am  seeing;  they  are  expressing  an  idea 
about  my  perceiving  it,  viz.  that  it  is  knowing  it  in  a special  kind  of 
way;  and  they  are  expressing  it  in  a misleading  way,  by  expressing 
it  as  if  it  were  an  idea  about  the  colour.  Consequently  if  we  go  behind 
the  mere  verbal  form  of  the  statement : ‘The  colour  which  I see  is 
a sense-datum’,  we  have  to  allow  that  it  is  only  a misleading  way  of 
saying:  ‘My  seeing  the  colour  which  I am  seeing  is  a special  kind  of 
way  of  knowing  it.’  And,  this  being  so,  the  question : ‘Is  it  legitimate 
to  assert  of  some  colour,  for  instance,  which  I am  seeing  that  it  is 
a sense-datum?’  reduces  to  the  question:  ‘Is  perceiving  a kind  of 
knowing?’ 

We  can  now  notice  a radical  difference  between  Berkeley’s 
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statement  that  the  various  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive 
are  sensations  and  the  statement  which  Mr.  Russell  and  Professor 
Price  prefer  as  a substitute,  viz.  that  they  are  sense-data.  While  the 
former  attributes  to  them  a certain  common  character,  thelatter  does 
not;  and  it  even  leaves  the  question  open  whether  they  have  a com- 
mon character.  All  that  it  does  is  to  state  that  in  perceiving  them  we 
are  knowing  them.  Indeed,  Professor  Price  is  not  only  aware  of  this 
difference,  but  regards  it  as  an  important  reason  for  preferring  the 
latter  statement.  He  says  that  the  admission  that  there  are  sense- 
data  [i.e.,  really,  that  the  secondary  qualities  which  we  sense  (i.e. 
perceive)  are  sense-data],  commits  us  to  very  little;  and  that  in  par- 
ticular it  does  not  commit  us  to  any  view  about  what  is  called  ‘the 
status’  of  sense-data  in  the  universe,  i.e.  as  to  whether  they  are 
events,  or  substances,  or  states  of  substances,  or  as  to  whether  they 
are  physical  or  mental  or  neither,  or,  again,  to  any  view  about  their 
origin,  i.e.  as  to  whether  they  result  from  physical  or  from  mental 
processes  or  from  both.1  He  then  adds:  ‘The  term  “sense-datum”  is 
meant  to  be  a neutral  term.  The  use  of  it  does  not  imply  the  accep- 
tance of  any  particular  theory.  The  term  is  meant  to  stand  for  some- 
thing whose  existence  is  indubitable  (however  fleeting),  something 
from  which  all  theories  of  perception  ought  to  start,  however  much 
they  may  diverge  later.’  He  considers  that  all  past  theories  have  in 
fact  started  from  the  idea  that  there  are  sense-data ; and  he  main- 
tains that  Locke  and  Berkeley  in  calling  them  ideas  of  sensation,  Hume 
in  calling  them  impressions,  and  Kant  in  calling  them  Vorstellungen, 
were  using  question-begging  terms,  and  that  in  particular  that  they 
were  thereby  committing  themselves  to  the  view  that  sense-data 
[i.e.,  really,  the  secondary  qualities  which  we  perceive]  are  mental 
events. 

This  ground  for  preference,  however,  seems  to  me  wholly  unjusti- 
fied. In  Professor  Price’s  sense  of ‘begging  the  question’,  viz.  that  of 
committing  oneself  to  a certain  view,  undoubtedly  when  Berkeley 
asserted  of  some  colour  which  we  are  seeing  that  it  is  a sensation,  he 
is  begging  the  question  both  about  its  character  and  about  its 
relatedness  to  our  perception  of  it.  And  undoubtedly  when  Pro- 
fessor Price  states,  as  in  effect  he  does,2  that  the  colour  is  a sense- 
datum,  he  is  at  least  not  begging  the  question  in  this  sense  about  its 
character.  But  also  undoubtedly,  though  he  fails  to  notice  it,  he,  in 
making  this  statement,  is  equally  with  Berkeley  begging  the  other 
and  the  really  important  question,  viz.  that  about  its  relatedness  to 
1 Perception,  pp.  18-19.  2 Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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our  perception  of  it.  For  as  he  is  really  saying  that  our  seeing  the 
colour  is  knowing  it  in  a particular  way,  and  so  is  implying  that  the 
colour  seen  is  independent  of  our  perception,  he  is  just  as  much 
begging  the  main  question  at  issue  between  Berkeley  and  his 
opponents  as  is  Berkeley  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  a sensation, 
although,  of  course,  he  is  begging  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Further,  since,  as  we  must  allow,  perceiving  is  not  a kind  of 
knowing,  Professor  Price  and  Mr.  Russell,  in  asserting  that  a colour 
which  we  see  is  a sense-datum,  are  not  only  begging  the  main 
question,  but  begging  it  in  the  wrong  direction.  Indeed,  any  such 
statement  must  be  false;  and  to  discover  that  it  is  false  we  need  only 
consider  what  those  who  make  it  really  mean  by  it.  So  far  then  from 
its  being,  as  Professor  Price  asserts,1  certain  that  there  are  sense- 
data,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  not.  Consequently,  too,  to  refer,  as 
Mr.  Russell  and  Professor  Price  do,  to  the  various  qualities  which 
we  perceive  as  sense-data,  and  to  ask  and  to  answer  questions  about 
them,  as  Professor  Price  and  certain  others  do,  as  questions  about 
sense-data,  is  to  be  involved  in  a mistake,  that  of  thinking  of  perceiv- 
ing as  a kind  of  knowing.  The  procedure,  therefore,  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  abandoned  altogether. 

One  remark  may  be  added  by  way  of  conclusion.  Readers  of  Mr. 
Russell  and  Professor  Price  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  their 
readiness  to  admit  the  existence  of  unperceived  secondary  qualities 
— an  admission  of  which  they  make  use  when,  not  satisfied  that 
there  really  are  such  things  as  bodies,  and  yet  wanting  to  find  a sub- 
stitute for  them  which  can  be  represented  as  that  with  which  physics 
deals,  they  seek  to  find  it  in  certain  combinations  of  perceived  and 
unperceived  secondary  qualities.  This  readiness  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  his  Problems  of  Philosophy. 
For  there  he  illustrates  sense-data,  not  as  we  should  expect  by 
colours  we  are  seeing,  and  sounds  we  are  hearing,  but  by  colours 
and  sounds,  i.e.  by  colours  and  sounds  whether  perceived  or  not, 
and  even  if  we  ignore  the  inconsistency,  since  even  on  his  own  view 
an  unseen  colour  cannot  be  something  which  is  being  immediately 
known  in  sensation,  we  must  allow  that  since  here  he  is  including 
unperceived  secondary  qualities  among  sense-data,  he  is  admitting 
their  existence.  This  readiness,  however,  is  more  obvious  in  his 
Mysticism  and  Logic,2  where  after  illustrating  sense-data  by  particu- 
lar patches  of  colour  and  particular  sounds,  he  says : ‘I  shall  give  the 
name  sensibilia  to  those  objects  which  have  the  same  metaphysical 
1 Ibid.,  p.  282.  2 p.  148. 
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and  physical  status  as  sense-data,  without  necessarily  being  data 
to  any  mind.’  Professor  Price,  too,  shows  this  readiness  when  he 
allows  the  reality  of  certain  what  he  calls  ‘possible’  or  ‘obtainable’ 
sense-data  as,  together  with  certain  actual  sense-data,  forming  a 
family  of  sense-data.1  For  although  he  explains  that  he  means  by 
‘a  possible  sense-datum’  a sense-datum  which  would  be  actual  if 
certain  events  occurred  in  the  observer,  and  so  something  which  is 
not  actual,  and  although  he  even  says  that  obtainable  sense-data  do 
not  exist  at  all,2  he  is  there  implying  the  reality  of  what  he  refers  to 
as  those  obtainable  sense-data  which  are  members  of  families  of 
sense-data.  And  plainly  what  he  is  here  referring  to,  and  implying 
the  reality  of,  is  certain  secondary  qualities  which,  conditions  being 
what  they  are,  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  being  perceived.  He 
is,  therefore,  here  tacitly  admitting  the  reality  of  certain  secondary 
qualities  which  are  not  being  perceived.  This  readiness,  no  doubt,  at 
first  strikes  us  as  surprising.  But,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the 
explanation  is  surely  obvious.  For  once  anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
object  of  perception  is  always  a secondary  quality  has  convinced 
himself  that  perceiving  is  a kind  of  knowing,  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
will  go  on  to  think  of  a secondary  quality  as  independent  of  percep- 
tion. Indeed  Professor  Price  himself  practically  says  this  when  he 
says  of  the  secondary  qualities:  ‘Of  course  there  was  never  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  these  entities  depended  in  any  manner 
upon  the  sensing  of  them,  for  sensing  is  a form  of  knowing.’3 

1 Perception,  pp.  262-3,  53.  2 Ibid.,  p.  284. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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